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AN INVESTIGATION OF THE RELATIONSHIP 
BETWEEN CHILDREN’S LANGUAGE AND 
TPIEIR PLAY* 

War Manpower Commission 


Sidney Q. Janus 


A. Introduction 

Since the publication of Piaget’s penetrating researches into the 
language and thought of the child more than a decade ago, con¬ 
siderable interest has been focused upon the egocentric nature of 
child speech. Piaget himself first used the term coefficient of ego¬ 
centrism ill' his work entitled The Language and Thought of the 
Child, based on his classic experiments in Geneva. His findings 
were widely heralded by psychologists in America and abroad, 
notably by Claparedc who penned a Preface wherein he prophesied 
an enthusiastic reception for Piaget’s ingenious methodology. 

Work in this country on the egocentricity of children’s language 
has yielded evidence not entirely in agreement with the data re¬ 
ported from Geneva. There seems to be considerable justification 
for the statement that “the proportion of egocentric talk varies 
widely with circumstances” (24, p. 583). 

1. The ProMem of This Investigation 

The major task of this study is to check into these “circumstances” 
in order to determine their nature, and the extent and kind of their 
influence, by an examination of the language of children as it relates 
to their play. It is well known that children share a wide variety 
of experiences in their play. This, it is assumed, makes for a greater 
number of situations than is obtainable by obseiving children en¬ 
gaged in one particular kind of activity. The following problem may 
thus be formulated: Given a sample of children at various age 
levels in the preschool population, taken from a number of widely 
.scattered communities, and representing diffeicnt occupational levels 
with respect to their parentage, to what extent, and how consistently 

*Received in the Editorial Office on July 25, 19+1. 
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does their lanRuiiKe vary with the liiffc-sent -itiiath.ti', .irMnu ..nt of 
their play? Evidence pioduced heretofore aiHjtlv Mipporrs the luopn- 
sition that the languaRC of children E a tnncti.in ot Midi t.uwWe. 
as their age, intelligence, and Micio-econoinic ’f>f if l.nspii.rjp 

is an instrumentality of social or sharnt i.eliavioi, it i. pt-vi^eh'wifh 
respect to such a context that it is most pmperh stjidiVd. And il 
children at the age when investigators hare found iheir .peedi pre- 
dominantly egocentric should display a signiliiam amount of sou'al. 
ized talk in certain play situations, may not thi- he .aittiimtrd to the 
social influences arising out of such a factor as gimip pb> ? 

The writer has sought to determine to what extent pin ■vine, -j. 
a re/eetar of language. If egocentric language is remic.ed to crttai,, 
circumstances, which are they? If, as common oot-e holiK. diiiV.rm 
play situations should stimulate difi’erent language Inn. iions, then it 
IS significant to demonstrate the consistency and the kind ot tlieo- 
variations at the different age levels studied here. 'Fhe 
been made to determine the influence nf such pl,iv vari.iMes r.s 
play, passive play, play in pairs, etc., or. the langn.rge of dnlilren 
An answer has been sought to the .luestion of whether o. no. the 
failure to duplicate the findings of Piaget in son.e ins,.,nces ha. 
aiisen out of a change in the experimental situation in those raws o. 

IS mherent m the Piaget classification. Finally, the Ma-ia! imphVa 
analyst liewi put to the test of nhimiu- 

B. H1.STORICAL Hackuroum) 

d„? TW VT""""'?", ■' 

date. I he genetic psychology of language is as \et 1 0/ 

CU1..V.W b„. 

the pages of the Pedagogical Seminary were devoted to the hm 

SdesTthE c f '">ii 

uLcaaes or tins century {e.a.. 2 J 4. 97 PSir r. 

722) andVlihr' 10""'•••''Iv MeC'.utht 
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Before Piaget, attention was largely centered upon (a) the 
analytical description of children’s language. In the last two dec¬ 
ades, new light has heen thrown upon (Z.) the functional aspects 
(as defined in 2 helow) of child speech. 'J'hus, a summary of the 
previous literal me dealing with children’s language falls convenient¬ 
ly info the^e two clas-es. Such a treatment, moreover, .serves to make 
more apparent the deliciencies of Piaget's study which investigators 
following him attempted to overcome; it maj- also clarify the purpose 
of this study de-crilied above. 'I’hc significance of the Piaget work 
remains undimimMied. however, inasmuch as the methodology basic 
therein has not since been radically modified, although it has been 
intensified and more widely applied. 

1, Jnalyliccd Studies Antedating Piaget 

The well-known early studies of Prc 5 -er (34), Moore (23), 
Shinn (36), and Major (20) were restricted to recording the 
giowth in vocaluilary of individual children. They were largely 
liiogr.ipliical or anecdotal in nature and may hardly be considered 
of any scientific value. The work of the Sterns (38, 39, 40) is 
.significant in that they einpha.sized the investigation of language as 
a psychological problem. 'Plie early investigators made a real con¬ 
tribution in that the impetus to study the accumulation of vocabulary 
did permit of objective treatment (r/. Waddel [42]). The enor¬ 
mous acceleration in growth of vocabulary occurring during the 
latter part of the .second year of life was repoitcd repeatedly by a 
number of investigators. ’Phus, Bateman (2) found that three girls 
aged 2,S months had vocabularies, rc.spectively, of 405, 628, and 308 
words. C)f thc'e, nouns constittited more than half of the total 
number in all three cases, with verbs somewhat less. Significant 
vocabulary studies have since multiplied, among rvhich those of 
Descouedres (8) at I ieneva anti hi. Smith at lotva (37) are note¬ 
worthy. H<ith of these investigators employed a question-and-answer 
technique wheiebv children were requested to respond to questions 
or reqiie-ts, ;md both obtained similar results. That is to say, in 
both the b’lench and KimbMi en\iionments the total vocabulaiy as 
a functifin of :ige averaged the stime, with the relative importance 
of the various parts of speech quite .similar in the twm investigations. 
Descouedres set out to obsene the vocabulaiy, style of speech, and 
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the variation in thinkinp: of children of different Ahhouuh 

many of her subjects were observed at (day. nt< data are reported 
bearing on the relationship of different play situafions jo ianBuage 
a deficiency which tin's study hopes to overcome. In Smiths stmlv’ 
words were elicited by a standard set of ciuestions. or hv prewming 
p.cture.^md objects to her subjects. On the basis of records oht,lined 
from 273 children, Smith found that the average mimher of word-, 
m children’s vocabularies increa.ses from zero at eight months to 

about 2,500 at six years, this acceleration being extremeU rapid and 
Steady. 

A number of writers have delineated the various stages in speech 
development. Thus. Nice (27. 28). u.sing the alUday conversation 
method of recording children’s speech, traces the fediowing stages 
of sentence formation: From four to nine months, the single-word 
stage IS predominant; between 13 and 27 months, the first sentence 

fences, the short sentence stage of from 3.5 to 4.5 words next 
ensues; after four years of age. the complete sentence stage appe.irs 
con^sting of sentences of six to eight words. These stag” r; 
based on the observation of English speaking children with a samnle 

of 88 children from two to five years of age. She found an increas 
mg tendency toward the use of longer and more complete sentences 
with an increase in age, with declarative sentences prelr.nTar 
^^^ ages; exclamatory sentences were found to vary inver.sely wffh 

was suggested '"i ‘development of .speech 

TTirC'rt 

. 1 .= 
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arisini; from hearinn the word and from responses connected with 
throat, larynij;cal, and tongue movements in pronouncing it; thus in 
the latter part of tlie first year, the infant establishes certain condi¬ 
tions which enable him to imitate the speech of others at some 
future time; (c) calling upon the child’s repertoire of articulations 
by others in his environment who present auditory stimuli to him, 
inasmuch as the auditory stimulus of a sound alone is sufficient to 
evoke the response of making that sound at this stage; under these 
conditions, the child will repeat only those sounds which he has 
already piacticcd; {d) the process of conditioning, whereby the 
child’s articulations are conditioned by objects and situations; it is 
here that the naming habits have their origin, for in the course of 
time, the child's random articulations become attached to a variety 
of situations. 

Gesell (12) and his co-workers have investigated these random 
infantile articulations. In a detailed study of the total vocal output 
of a six-months-old baby over a period of 24 hours, 64 different 
sounds were distinguished. 

What, then, have been the major indications in language study 
before Piaget? The material .summarized thus far has served to 
emphasize two sucli indications, to wit; (a) certain definable stages 
in the development of speech and (b) stages in the development of 
vocabulary. In the light of recent experimental studies, the findings 
reported by the investigators mentioned above may be conveniently 
assembled Iicre so as to present a coherent picture of what seems to 
be the true language development of children in our culture. 

During the first lialf-year of life, infants spontaneously utter- 
simple sounds, beginning -with purely vowel sounds such as d and d, 
then proceeding to combinations of vowels and consonants such as 
md, g'd, and dng, finally producing vowel-labial and vowel-fricative 
combinations, e.g., pdpj uv and Idh, With practice, these sounds 
improve in smoothness and facility. 

Following his vocal play, the infant learns to repeat sounds, wit¬ 
ness the familiar "da, da, da," and "rna, ma, ma“ By this incessant 
babbling, our infant inevitably comes up against conditions which 
enable him to imitate the speech of tliose in his environment. Sounds 
are thus readily evoked from him by the auditory stimulus pre¬ 
sented by otliers. Usually, however, those sounds are evoked which 
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the child has already spontaneously practised. A sound which the 
child has never practised will rarely if ever lie repeated l>y liiin. 
Thus, the child may he said to imitate him-elf, not tlie speeidi ot 
otheis. 

Naming habits wlierchy tlic child leains to assocf.ite soiinik with 
speciik objects and pei.sons develop by conditioiiinu. Tims, i.mdi.ni 
articulations become attaclied to situations, ami the child impiiies 
the use of verbs. Similarly, as the child's arnVulatious continue to 
be conditioned by objects :ind situations, he proceeds to actpiiie the 
use of other parts of speech, c.g., adverbs, and of graiiiiii.i’scal in¬ 
flections. It is significant that children very .soon in the detelopniein 
of their speecli use sentences per se. '1 hese may consist ot one word, 
or a number of words. It is <pie'tionable as to how soon words used 
by children may he classified as parts of speech; one ot two woids 
uttered by the child may constitute his entiie sentence. 

How rapid is the giowth of vocabulaiv fioni re.u to \r,u t p 
to the present time, it would seem that lliere is an extrcmelt r.ipid 
but steady increase in vocabulary up to six years. Ho\s and giiK 
do not differ significantly in this regard. Nor is soti.d st.uu, ,i 
significant lactor, as significant, at any rate, as is ihe i.iclot ot 
intelligence. 

2. Studies of the Functional Aspects of (iliihlnii's iMitnutuic 

Beginning with Piaget, considerable attention w.is focn'i-d upon 
a functional approach to children’s language. Hj a fiinctiuiia! ap 
proach is meant an investigation of the needs which the cliili! tends 
to satisfy when he talks. Thus, Piaget (22) emidiasi/'fd the tunc 
tion of language responses in relation to tlie child's enMionuient 
under circumstances where the child talks of his '/rrn an or,I. He 
set out with these questions in mind: "Why doa the ihild loSk'*'' 
and "What are the functions of lant/iiai/cf" 'Pwo 1hj\s at the M.d 
son des Petits de I’Institut Rousseau were observed for .i nwuuli, 
and in each case the conversation and its context weie iicoided in 
minute detail. The bo 3 's, aged six and tme-lialf. ueie left to iheii 
own devices in a schoolroom which supplied "a litu cl.i.'. field .u 
observation for everything connected with the •.iud\ o! the mhi.i! 
life and of the language of childhood" (p. 5). 'J'lie mateii.d u 
collected, arranged, and classified into functional catergoiiis, the 
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basic classificatidii being that of a dichotomy of egocentric and so- 
ciali/.eti speech functions. Piaget delined egocentric conversation as 
that in wliich tlie child does not care to whom he is speaking or who 
is listening; the child talks about himself and is entirely disinterested 
in the remarks of others. Egocentric speech may be of three forms; 
(rt) rcjKHition, or talk for the sake of talking; {b) monologue, 
wheie no one is addressed, as though the child were thinking aloud; 
(c) dual or collective monologue, where another person merely acts 
as stimulus or receiver, but whose point of view is never taken into 
account. Socialized speech may he subdivided into five forms: {a) 
adapted information, where thoughts or ideas are exchanged, or 
where a common aim may be pursued; (b) criticism, involving the 
child’s remarks about the work or behavior of others, and specified 
in relation to an audience; (c) commands, requests and threats, 
aaujuiUing to definite interaction between one child and another; 
{d) questions asked by children, and (<■) answers made to real 
questions. 

Many writers have criticized the artificiality of Piaget’s classifica¬ 
tion ignoring the fact that Piaget himself made repeated reference 
to tile weaknesses inherent therein, stressing that “what is more im¬ 
portant, liowever, is that it should stand the test of practical appli¬ 
cation, i. e., that any reader who has made himself familiar with 
our criteria sliouUl place the same phrases more or less in the same 
categories’’ (p. 11). By using a rather simple technique, Piaget 
proceeded to the nleusurcmcnt of egocentrism. He assumed spon¬ 
taneous language to be the sum total of all remarks in his first 
seven categories, tlius excluding those which are made in answer to 
questions by adults or children. The ratio of egocentric language 
to tills spontaneous language was termed the coefficient of egocen¬ 
trism by Piaget. (A more appropriate term might be index.) This 
was found to he quite similar for both subjects (0.43rb0.06 and 
().47:':0.04) with a variability of 0.04 to 0.57 for one, and 0.31 to 
0.59 for the otlier. Tlic same calculation cariied out for some 
1,5(10 remarks In another cla.ss-room of the Institute of children be¬ 
tween live and seven yielded a coefficient of egocentrism equal to 
0.45. For children between the ages of thiec and five, a coefficient 
between 0.54 and 0.60 was found; for two boys aged seven, it was 
0,30 and 0.27 respectively. Piaget concluded that up to a certain 
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age children think and act more egocentrically than adults, and 
share each other’s intellectual life less than adults. 'I'hc child, he 
asserts, speaks first and foremost to himself, and speech is therefore 
an accompaniment or reinforcement of individu.al activity before it 
can be used to .socialize human behavior. Why is "ctdlective mono¬ 
logue” so prominent in children? 'I’lie answer according to Piaget 
rests with the child’s inability for verbal continence, not knowing 
what it is to keep a thing to himself. Moreover, wliile tlie adult 
may think socially even when alone, the child under seven thinks 
egocentrically even in the society of others. Child .society, Piaget 
points out, is a society in which individual and social life arc not 
differentiated. But as the child grows older, his degrees of ego- 
centri-sm decreases. 

Piaget s material is generally not con.sidcred adcijuatc for scien¬ 
tific purposes. One may seriously (juarrel, too, with his conclusions 
based on findings limited to the Maison des Petits. 'Pherefore, evi¬ 
dence in confirmation or dispute of his findings must he souglit in 
the work of other investigators who have applied his technic|ue more 
extensively. 


Particularly confirmatory is an American study by Rugg, Krueger, 
and Sondergaard (35). The.se investigators recorded river 
remarks of 27 kindergarten children through a series of 15 minute 
mtervals on a number of different days. Of rlie sum total, about 
40 per cent contained elements of self-assertiveness, while less iliari 
one per cent contained ideas of self-depreciation. Only four per 
cent of the remarks showed evidence of “social consciousness." The 
authors conclude that a kindergarten child is relatively egru-entric 
and that he is a rather "unsocial defender of his individuality." 

Luna (19) found that egocentric speech appeared wlien the child 
was confronted with a difficult situation, wherein his sn-callccl ego- 
wntrism serves as a mechanism for the solution of the proMem. 
Thinking aloud, therefore, constitutes the child’s attempts directed 
at a solution of his difficulties. Indeed, thinking aloud also con¬ 
stitutes the child s expression of his attitudes toward aggression fin 
and sympathy (25). Investigators have found language records in 
such instances invaluable as well as indispensable 

The two remaining smdies, of McCarthy (22) and of Fisher 
(10), are contradictory m their disagreement and concurrence, re- 
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spectively. with the findings of Piaget. McCarthy attempted to 
overcome the inadequacy of Piaget’s investigation by studying the 
function of language in the child’s life on the basis of samples of 
the running conversation of a large number of children selected so 
as to give a random sampling of the population. One hundred 
oity childien were selected so as to give a distribution both social 
and intellectual, typical of the city whence they were drawn. These 
subjects ranged in age from 18 to 54 months, with 20 children 
drawn at each of the age levels of 18, 24, 30, 36, 42, 48, and 54 
months. Each child was observed individually at home or in some 
familiar environment such as nursery school. For each child, 50 
consecutive responses were recorded. Rapport was facilitated by 
the presentation of picture-books and toys standardized throughout 
the expeiiment. Thus, it will be noted that this method of pro¬ 
cedure differs from that of Piaget in that (a) the child talks to 
an adult rather than to other children; (b) the same amount of 
data is obtained br each child; (c) the situation is more nearly the 
same for all subjects, and (d) a considerably larger sample repre¬ 
sentative of tile population is employed. 

McCarthy classified her data into (a) comprehensible responses, 
i.e., all responses undeistandable by the experimenter; (i) semi- 
compiehensible responses, wherein certain key words esssential to 
the undcKtanding of the sentence were lacking; (c) incomprehensible 
vocalization, entirely devoid of meaning to the hearer. These re¬ 
sponses were in turn sub-divided into (a) single sound, (i) repeti¬ 
tion of the same sound, and (c) series of varied sounds. In the 
functional analysis of her data, McCarthy employed the Piaget 
classification outlined above with the addition of a category for 
emotionally toned responses, another for social phrases, and one for 
dramatic imitation under the category of socialized speech, while 
the category of adapted information in Piaget’s classification was 
more sharply delineated to include naming, remarks about the im¬ 
mediate situation, remarks associated with the situation, and irrel¬ 
evant remarks. It should be noted, too, that McCarthy extended 
the category of commands, requests, and threats to encompass all 
emotionally toned remarks. The categories included under ego- 
centiic speech were used intact. 

McCaithy reported that egocentric responses constituted a very 
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small propouion of the total nunilKT of respoiiw-s at nil at/e hrrli. 
McCarthy’s findings showed no ticnds with age, nor any ixoii-eahle 
sex differences, as regaids cgoccntricity. Adapted information wa*. 
the largest single group of socialized .speech, slunving ;t marked in¬ 
crease with age, attaining .50 per cent by 54 months. Critici-m 
haidly appealed in the 18 months-old subjects, seiaiiintt to he le- 
lated more to individual personalitv traits and shoning no tendency 

to change with age or sex. Kmotionally toned res|)oijse.s we.. 

lelatively less importance as age increawd. Questions and answers 
showed an increase with age, while dramatic imitation showed no 
definite tendency in relation to chrontdogical age. .seeming to he re¬ 
lated more to pci.sonality factors of the individual citildien, to tiieir 
habits of play, and to chance factors in the .situation. Social phrases 
constituted about three per cent of the total minilter of responses 
and about 19 per cent of 18 months-old hots’ responses. In the 
upper ages, they decrease in importance. When tile funciional cate- 
gories were examined m relation to paternal (Kcupatiuti. a nnich 
higher proportion of adapted information and of tpiestioiis at -ill 
ages was levealed among the children of the upper oceupationid 
groups. 


In striking substantiation of Piaget’s results are those incormitaied 
in the monograph of Fisher (10). Here may lie found a more 
equiuible basis for comparison, inasmuch as Fis|,er did nut ohstruet 
the influences of free play which arc indi.spensahle in canting mit 
effectively the methodology of Piaget. Again, it must he empha¬ 
sized, the imiwrtant functional aspects of the child'.s language de¬ 
velop in relation to his environment (c/. Dewev fO)) Whit -iie 
the situations in which the child is placed that hring ^bout certain 
language responses ?-this is a major question in the genetic studv 
of language. Although Fisher was amply cognizant of this facet ‘f 
the problem, her study presents other limitations. Her data are 

aTeriod of' 

22 to 60 montlis. While the children were honiotiam,^''hi' 
evelopment mental ability, and occupational status „f tlu-ir famV 

Tei Coire cT" rI-'siituu. of 
College, Columbia University, it is nevertheless felt that 
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beyond some very significant age comparisons, the application of 
the findings is necessarily limited. It yet remains for some investi¬ 
gation of children’s language to take cognizance of the influence of 
free play on all of the social implications of that language. Obvi¬ 
ously, the treatment of individual language records for separate 
children observed independently of one another so far as recording 
their speech is concerned, limits the degree to which these social 
implications may become apparent. The very essence of language 
rests with the sharing of behavior. In the opinion of Dewey, its 
primary motive is to influence the activity of others. 

In her functional analysis, Fisher classified her data in accord¬ 
ance with the following scheme (p. 12): 

Category I—Self as subject; 

Category II—Other person as subject; 

Category III—^Thing as subject; 

Category IV—Non-verbal or incomprehensible remarks; 

of which only the first three were used in the determination of the 
relative amount of time that children spend talking about them¬ 
selves, compared with the amount of time they spend talking about 
other people or things. Fisher asserts: 

Language may be primarily social in function, but any at¬ 
tempt to limit its purposes to communication distorts the de¬ 
velopmental picture and blots out discriminating differences 
in individual patterns. From the point of view of child psychol¬ 
ogy, the most impoitant speech patterns are those which differ¬ 
entiate individual children in tespect to their interests and 
desires (p. 19). 

There is no quarreling with this statement; nor is there any 
quarrel, it is felt, with the criticism levelled at the restrictions sur¬ 
rounding a functional analysis which does not take into considera¬ 
tion the trend of language in zrafcr-communication. 

Fisher found a Pearson r of .45 between the two variables of 
chronological age and percentage of remarks in Category I. A 
high positive relationship was indicated for increased age and Cate¬ 
gory II, i.e., r of .69±:.04. For Category III and chronological 
age, r was equal to —.67±.04, indicating a negative relationship. 
These findings need no elaboration. What is more significant, how- 
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ever, is the close agreement -with regard to the cr»effici(*rir of ego- 
centricity between Piaget’s and Fisher’s results. In the latter study, 
this coefficient was determined by dividing Category I by C.'atcgory 
II and III, and ranged from .31 to .59 for all age groups, with a 
mean at .51. Thus Fisher is led to agice with Piaget’s rnnteiuirin 
that speech “serves to accompany and reinforce individual activiiy’’ 
in the young child. 

With regard to questions and answers, I-'isher lefairf* that tile 
percentage of the former increased rapidly witli advance in chrono¬ 
logical age, with a definite peak at the beginning of the third year, 
while the latter showed a very similar trend, with a peak at the 
end of the fourth year. 1 he percentage of commands in the sum 
total of remarks was higher at each age level than the percentage 
of questions. Considered in relation to total spirch, McC'arfhy's 
percentages of emotionally toned responses show a relation-liip to in¬ 
creased chronological age similar to that of commands in Fisher',*, 
study. A significant sex difference was found consistentl.v ai six of 
the seven age levels in Fisher’s study, in that there was a laiger 
proportion of remarks about objects among the hovs than among 
girls. At the highest age level, the percentage was found to he 
tie same for sexes. Girls tended to show more questions in the 
sum total of their remarks than did boys; they tended to give 
more commands. Kisher concludes; 


Revealed through his language paucnis, the prewhtml child 
IS a confirmed egotist, and extremely soeiahle. lie satieties 
both needs by talking Incessantly to other people, telling (hem 
whatever he happens to be doing at the moment. tJrarluallv 
as he grows older, he talk, more and more al.ont other pet,pie 
but not at the price of leaving himself out of the picture 
The outstanding feature of the language of the preschon 
child 13 the amazing constancy of the coeffieient of egoren 
tricity (p. 87). 


3 . 


Analytical Studies Since Piaget 

Mention has already been made of the fact th.at vocahularv 
studies and grammatical analyses of children’s speech have hecome 
Some .f the. 

Ihus, Markey (21) contended that a large proportion of nouns in 
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TABLE 1 

Comparative Charts of the Investigation of Piaget, McCarthy, and 

Fisher 


Author 

date 

Subjects 

Language 

sample 

Major 

findings 

Remarks 

Piaget 

2 boys, Pie 

Everything 

Coefficient of 

Pioneer study 

1926 

and Lev, age 

said by each 

ego-centrism 

in the func- 


6J4 at Maiion 

child during 

of .47 and .43 

tional analy- 


des PetitSf 

one month in 

for Pie and 

sis of child- 


Geneva, 

morning 

Lev. 

ten’s Un- 


20 additional 

class. 

Coefficient of 

guage. Paved 


children, ages 

1500 addition- 

.45 for added 

way for wider 


+ to 7 

al remarks. 

sample. 

application of 
his method 
Chief critic¬ 
ism, the sub¬ 
jectivity of his 
findings. Lan¬ 
guage sample 
considered in¬ 
adequate. 


McCarthy Random Fifty consecii- 

1930 sampling of tive verbal 

140 children responses, se- 

the preschool cuied during 

population o£ home visits, in 

Minneapolis, a carefully 

18 to 54 mos. standardized 

situation. 


Only from 3 
to 6% ego¬ 
centric re¬ 
sponses found 
according to 
a classihca- 
tinn modified 
from Piaget. 
Language de¬ 
velopment 
rapid in short 
time of 3 
years. 


Sampling 
technique ex¬ 
cellent. Lan¬ 
guage situa¬ 
tion too re- 
tricted for 
direct com¬ 
parison with 
Piaget. Data 
with regard 
to construc¬ 
tion analysis 
and gram¬ 
matical devel¬ 
opment are 
more substan* 
tial than 
functional 
findings. 


Fisher 

1934 


Seventy-two 
children in a 
homogenous 
group, aged 
22 to 60 mos. 
Drawn from 
Child Devel¬ 
opment Insti¬ 
tute, New 
York. High 
IQ and socio¬ 
economic 
status. 


Large sam¬ 
ples for each 
child in stan¬ 
dard situa¬ 
tions. Each 
child obseived 
for 9 hours. 


Remarkable 
agreement 
Piaget’s find¬ 
ings on ego¬ 
centrism, us¬ 
ing own clas¬ 
sification sys¬ 
tem 

Amazing con¬ 
stancy of the 
coefficient of 
egocentrism 
in the lan¬ 
guage of the 
preschool 
child. 


Objectivity 
enhanced by 
the classifica¬ 
tion used. 
Applications 
limited be¬ 
cause of in¬ 
dividual rec¬ 
ords of each 
child’s lan¬ 
guage. Influ¬ 
ence of free 
play not elim¬ 
inated, how¬ 
ever. 
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children’s languat^e as well as sncral dtlii-r paits of spcn.-h art' used 
to indicate action (cf. Lewis [18]). Zyve (4.1) studied tldrd 
grade children, recording their convetsition daily in story pcrio.ls „f 
15 minutes duration. Her results were tahulated in accr.r.lame 
with the number of different words iise.l and the frerjut-iiey „f the 
various parts of speech. Thus, with respect to parts of* speech 
nouns constituted more than SO per cent; they vterr onh iS per 
cent of the total number of words used. Such findings are sis-,,,, 
ficant only with respect t<j the theory entertained In some, titat 
chddren exhibit a general tendenev tti Iniild up more ideas about 
things than about acts, and that their world is inore a ih„u, world 
than an action world. 


Of considerable significance, liowever, are the analttieal findings 
of McCarthy anti Fisher, whose functional an.iKses Jmve already 
been outlined (Table 1). 'Flie former was inierested in extend' 
mg the previous investigations into the extent of vocabularies and 

'■■ntn.ees. 

McCarthy s data showed a consistent increase with advance in age 

tween 18 and 42 months, and with a much slower Inc,ease after 
that age. It would thus seem likely that sentenee length as •, 
measure of sentence development has little signiliermee after four 
and one-half years. McCarthy found slight .sex differences in favor 
of the girls. Ihis may mciicatc that girls go through ihe develop- 
mental sequence sooner than boys. What if any is ,|,e inlluein-e !,i 

McCarthy found that children who associated with aduhs Ind •, 
decided advantage over those who as.sociated with children of their 
own age, Bi mgualism did not seem to he a serious hamh-e.. I 
language development as measured by the mean length of resp, „m- 

was especially so in the lower age Jou , Wl 

-- •< -eci, _ i„,„ xxxX!:: Jt 
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a more frequent type of error. The percentage of compound, com¬ 
plex, and elaborated sentences was found to increase with age. Girls 
showed a clear superiority over the boys in all of these develop¬ 
mental tendencies. Many observers may comment upon these find¬ 
ings, pointing out that they may be easily inferred by common sense. 
But this is not a serious complaint; the quantitative investigation 
of common sense opinions is indispensable to the progress of science. 
No one of course assumes that such investigation, however, stops 
just there. 

With respect to word analysis, McCarthy’s study is superior to 
any that pieceded hers, in methodology, sampling of subjects for 
normative data, and size of samples. Her findings were similar to 
those of Smith (37) ; to wit, a maiked increase in the use of words 
with age, starting with 20.3 words at 18 months and increasing 
to 230.5 words at 54 months. As pointed out before girls exceed 
boys in the mean use of words at lower age levels. The mean 
number of different words used (extent of vocabulary) also in¬ 
creases with age. McCarthy finds her data to be in agreement 
with a theoiy advanced by Jespersen (15) to the effect that some 
language originates in children by their echoing the meaningless 
sounds of others. In concluding her study, she emphasized the rapidity 
with which the complex habits involved in learning to speak are 
acquired by the child. Thus, by the age of four and one-half, the 
child is a “highly soical individual, using language for his every need 
and desire, not only physical, but intellectual, and in addition he 
is using all the most complex forms of sentences found in adult 
conversation, and his vocabulary amounts to several thousand words’’ 
(p. 149). 

Fisher’s study (10) is based upon the hypothesis that during the 
preschool years the child gives a “vivid picture of himself through 
his language, and that his spoken language gives fundamental cues 
to his personality’’ (p. ix). She did not consider the extent of chil¬ 
dren’s vocabularies nor the proportionate increase in the number 
of different kinds of words. Instead, data were assembled which 
revealed the proportions of speech which tend to be non-verbal, exact 
lepetition, and the extent of complete or incomplete sentences at 
the different age levels. Fisher found a Pearson r of —.42T.07 
between the per cent of non-verbal speech in the sum total of re- 
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marks and chronological age. 'J'lic (Iccreavc i\ ilrfinitc and ^t(•:^dy 
from the 18 to 23 months old group thnmah the dfi to 41 montlis 
old group. Even the older children lind need lor nmi-verlwl ex¬ 
pression. Incomplete sentences decrease rapidl.v from «me and a 
half ye.ars to three and a half years. Again, it was found liiat 
the omission of the verb nr sonic essential part td the verbal com¬ 
bination was the most frequent type of omission. 'With respect to 
complete sentences, there is a rapid rise from the IKth to about the 
38th month, following which there is a tendency for st.ihili/.ati(in. 
"It may well be that these superior nursery school children by the 
middle of the fourth year have already mastered the p.'Uterns of 
ellipsis common to adult conversation" (p. 48), From a develop¬ 
mental point of vierv, simple sentences appear first, followed hy 
compound sentences by the age of 24 months. As tme should expect, 
Fisher found a liigh correlation between the use of complex sen¬ 
tences and intelligence, with an r equal to .84'* .fl2. 'Flic itmount 
of exact repetition is negatively corrcl,atcd with age. 'I’his brings 
to mind Piaget’s contention that repetition in children's language 
is carried on because the child enjoys repeating wtirds for their own 
sake. 

In Fisher’s study too it wa.s found that girls tended to develop 
more rapidly than boys as far as control of grammatical structure 
is concerned, Girls use more complete sentences In live of the seven 
age groups, while boys use more incomplete sentences in six of the 
seven age groups. Boys tend to use more non-verbal sfwecli patterns 
throughout the preschool years than do girls. They tend to re¬ 
peat identical speech patterns, too, more often titan girls, 

A good index of social significance was revealed in tlic study of 
the use of wcj our, and us. No child used any of these pronouns 
until the first half of the third year, although they were using the 
first personal pronoun in the singular before then. There is no 
significant relationship between the use of these pronouns and in¬ 
telligence (IQ). “If we knew why some children very definitely 
adopted these formulas—mften for their own needs- -while others 
remained comparatively impervious, we should he in pttssession of 
data of extraordinary interest" (p. 74). 
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4. Summary of the Psychological Studies of Play 

As a background to the study of language as it relates to play, 
emphasis is placed in this summary on the influence of play situa¬ 
tions on the behavior of children. Such an approach ties in more 
intimately with the paramount interest of this investigation than 
would a more generalized review. For such a review, see the paper 
on the social psychology of human play by Britt and Janus (5). 

As in the case of the experimental study of the language of chil¬ 
dren, so with respect to the investigation of play, the nursery school 
movement here and abroad has stimulated research in many direc¬ 
tions. More empirical studies of play have been published in the 
last two decades than in all the preceding ones taken as a whole. 
Like language, too, observers have discerned in the play behavior of 
children the significant element of periodicity, i.e., variations in be¬ 
havior throughout the different stages of development. The evi¬ 
dence bearing upon this aspect of play in children has been ably re¬ 
viewed by Hurlock (14). 

From the point of view of the functional analysis of language, 
it is noteworthy that early investigators of play found considerable 
interest displayed by children in dramatic and physically active play, 
as well as in functional games. In their play, children are im¬ 
pelled to ascribe a name or meaning to their activities. It is per¬ 
haps pertinent to ask if there is any connection between the relative 
superiority of girls over boys in developmental aspects of language 
and the preference of boys as compared to girls for mastery of the 
technical, inanimate world, as evidenced in their play. Moreover, 
the fact that children, seemingly, rarely put themselves in the place- 
of their hearers may be related to their facility, commonly noted by 
observers, in getting along when left to their own devices. At such 
times, collective monologue is quite suited to their activities, more, 
so it would seem, than any other form of talk. The appearance of 
sentences, and the increase in length of these with advanced age is 
quite natural in view of the fact that the span of attention in chil¬ 
dren as, for example, the holding power of play materials, increases 
in a similar manner, so that children can carry on play relations of 
a progressively increasing and more sustained duration as they ad¬ 
vance in age. Greater language facility has been found by some- 
to be closely associated with more imaginative play, and more 
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group play lias been observed in three-jear nl*K ns c».(nj>,nrii unJ, 
two-year-olds, Speecli is Usually found to aiYompam pins)', al, man¬ 
ipulative, and imaginative play, and appeals lev, ftisjurnik in in¬ 
structive play. If, as lias been found, dramatic p!,n ‘anniilates .>i. 
dal activity, whereas playing in the void cMtlir- (ju.usri, aiumm 
children, theie is good reason to examine the infiiierue ot fhe.r joini- 
of play on I.anguage. 


The concept of continuous dexelopinent in pl.is, uhrr,-in eeiMin 
definable stages may he distinguished, is. h.is hrrn s!(.,\vn e.ju.dfv 
tenable in language study, tirowing out ..l thcw -i.c-rs m.,, be 
discerned an index of social participatitiri in pl.n, ivhirh ...ime oli 
servers have found to he fairly constant at t},,- .-,1;,. Iru-! ..f srxeti 
and one-half to nineteen and one-half teats. Cm am p.-a.ille! he 
drawn between thi.s finding and that of the prejotnin.itue of ego- 
centric talk in children under seven? The d.p.t rrsulnng fiom 
this study may shed light upon this, rind simihn .im-ti-m.. 

Among others, the following situation, arising „t,t of pl,,v fine 
been summarized by Hritt and Jantis t^r Striving for !e,„le.s!,i(,. 
struggle for dominance as opposed to suhinbsivene.s, <|v,iu. f„j vvni 
pathy, cooperation, conflict, attempts to influence tl.,- hrh.niuj of 
othens, struggle for prestige and recognition, pi.ddem -.hin - lie 
havior, frustration a.ul the like. 'I’l.e remarkable effe... of . 
frustrating situation on the behavior of thildien .,s ,,!.n lead, 
one to speculate upon the effects of such circumstr.nc..s ,hei, 
anguage. In a cleverly executed experiment wlieiein the childieo 
were denied the use of newly presented toys tthicli thrr had 
joyed prev,ou.sly, and wh.Vh, though unobtainable, ue,c visible 
through a one-way screen, such "frustration" effects as re-.-te-sion i,, 
the constructiveness of play were noted, in ad,liti..n to ,oci.d and 
physical attempts to overcome the barrier. 

lems of child morality, approached his Mil.jects tl,rough rio- medium 
of play out of which the language respoiwes in cu-fuiK „ .0. i . 
situations were elaborated (Xl). In -tn-.lv/in.r ,L ' 
rules to play, he found the\ttj.. id e:;!;, :. 'i T*’;;:;:: ^ 

j 'orcr:.»“‘'... 

or tiaget needs no further conmieru her.-. Fimn 
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a practical point of view, clinicians (cf. 5) have seized upon these 
overlapping factors of play and language and have gained much 
sought-after insight into the problems of child behavior. 

C. Procedure 
1. Collection of the Data 

a. Selection of the subjects. While pievious investigators have 
limited their observations to preschool children in one locality, the 
attempt has been made in this study to reach the preschool popula¬ 
tion in a number of widely scattered geographical locations. Thus, 
while the present observations have been restricted to the nursery 
school environment for reasons of {a) standardization, and {h) 
the ready duplication of subjects and materials, the wide geo¬ 
graphical sampling was quite sufficient to bring out any individual 
and group differences in the language usage and development of 
the subjects. Accordingly, subjects were observed in attendance at 
the following nursery schools at different periods from November, 
1939, to February, 1941: 

I. National Child Research Center, Washington, D C. 
“Founded in 1928 as the Washington Child Research Center 
under a grant fiom the Lauia Spelman Rockefeller Fund, 
the centei was coopei atively sponsored at its start by the 
American Home Economics Association, the Bureau of Home 
Economics of the United States Department of Agrlcultuie, 
the American Association of Univeisity Women, the George 
Washington University, the Univeisity of Maryland, the United 
States Office of Education, and the United Slates Public Health 
Set vice. 

II. Euclid Nursery School, Washington, D. C. A private 
school for parents in low-income brackets including the clerical 
and skilled occupational classes. Many children come fiom 
bioken homes. 

III. L, C. Block Nursery School, Dallas, Texas Situated 
in a cottage behind a cotton mill, this school is sponsoied by 
the Dallas Community Chest. Patents predominantly of the 
unskilled labor class, e.g., mill hands, waiteis, and the like, 
are represented. 

IV. "W. P. A Nuiseiy School, Dallas Texas. Accepts 
children of parents in the unskilled labor class. 


’As described in one of the school publications. 
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V. West Dallas KiiiderKartcn. llalia*., Tt-jia,. Arsrj.ts 
children of parents in the unskilled lalmr riasu. 

VI. M. K. Drew Nursery .S.-h.ml, Dalla., Texas. F„r .hil- 
dren of profc.ssionally orcupieil pamiii. 

yil. Amelia Huvelle J>ay Nurseiy, Dallas, 3'ex,,.. p,,, 

children with parentage in the iinskilird I.iU,,, ,lass 
yilI. Incarnate Word Nursery Srhm.l, .San Annmi... 

IX. Alamo IleiKhfs KindcrKatlcn, .S.an Attintii.., I mas 

X. School of Childhood. San Antonio, 'IVxas, Th,.,^ ihtee 
■school,, are for children of parents in professional einpiouiirtit. 

XI. Oak Lane Country Day School. rhiLldelphia. IVnn 
sylvama Founded in 19111. and acr,„ired l.y Temple Tniver- 
s.ty m 1931. since when it has functioned a, a lahor.ii..rv 

.0 thVTeac^LrVcrileKe."" 

XII Nursery School, Teacher, CoUckc. Temple ITnivrrsitv 

the auWan" ? Th maintained under 

the guidance of the University’s Teachers College. 

The distribution of the .subjects with respect to aj-e. sex wupn. 

ii rtblTr «re sumtuariL 

From Table 2 it will be .seen that a total of 2Un prcsci„„,! ehil 

. These subjects ranged in age ffrun tn 7 > 

months at the time of observation, anti reprewntetl the f,.. 
.ecnp.ti.„ olatnts „i,h tespe„ „ "" '"O” 

b. Methods of observation and recording of the dni» Ar 

the school, passing among the" ohildr""’^' 

the necessary rptpee, Onlv I ^ i" '''■’Wisb 

je.cti.os the"::; n°t*v7 tTr^i ~ 

such visitors for granted It mov h st>'angt-rs and took 

dren observed in rco'urse Ttki. ‘ 

justed to the presence of the observer"'irdmM -dl'c, 

worn ocoastcoa, poetie. addt.ssed to „,e ohse^.:" oMmohet-'m 
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TABLE 2 

Distribution of the 290 Subjects 

School 

numbered Geographical Number Age Occupational 

as above location and sex range status of parents. 

I Washington, D. C, 15 M 18 to 36 mos. *Profes8ionaI 

6 F Managerial 

12 M 36 to 54 mos. 

12 F 

5 M 54 to 66 mos. 

2 F 


II 

Washington, D. C. 

24 M 
20 F 

24 

to 

60 

mos. 

Clerical 

Skilled 

in 

Dallas, Teaxs 

10 M 
10 F 

36 

to 

72 

mos. 

Skilled 

Unskilled 

IV 

Dallas, Texas 

10 M 

5 F 

36 

to 

48 

mos. 

Unskilled 

V 

Dallas, Texas 

10 M 

11 F 

36 

to 

60 

mos. 

Unskilled 

VI 

Dallas, Texas 

9 M 
12 F 

36 

to 

60 

mos. 

Professional 

Managerial 

VII 

Dallas, Texas 

12 M 

9 F 

36 

to 

60 

mos. 

Unskilled 

VIII 

San Antonio, Texas 

9 M 
17 F 

28 

to 

50 

mos. 

Professional 

Managerial 

IX 

San Antonio, Texas 

13 M 
7 F 

48 

to 

60 

mos. 

Professional 

Managerial' 

X 

San Antonio, Texas 

9 M 
13 F 

24 

to 

66 

mos. 

Professional 

Managerial 

XI 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

10 M 
% F 

50 

to 

72 

mos. 

Professional 

Managerial 

XII 

Philadelphia Pennsylvania 

4 M 
6 F 

24 

to 

48 

mos. 

Professional 

Managerial 


*PredominantIy in governmental agencies and departments. 

charge relative to the raison d’etre of the visitor. Some childrert 
curiously inquired as to what the "wiiting” was all about. More 
often than not, the observer was totally ignored, while the preoc¬ 
cupied subjects went about their business. 
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In order that the laoKua^c rccnr.K he taker, i„ a, „r,i<„rn. ■. 
mannei a, poss.bJe, the Kuthennt^ nf the n!werr.ni„t,. was tr^sricted 

. ae .,„„n ,,„J .. 

d.t, .0» ,1,, M„;. J.I, 

qient conferences were arranpe.l rvlierein actnaS lanp.nr-r ser.«,i 

* r - .... 

... 

».. rp ""Cirri r 

one individual. by 

quentlyy,uIate?ri,1„Lrem^^^^ Iv!;: 

. 3. Record each inck^tendent’ufterar,a've'"lm,!!r - 
incoherent words supplied as dashes 

.if nrr:iz;ij:“-- 

.. 

ation and slurs in speech. (This w. f "'.hwc s emriici^ 

" rccicirj"" „ii':.. 

'"ri" iCLi, rh,',!'*'"'... 

.0 m.nyiiLr"''''' .. ™o «,,r.l 

S- In conversation between m.Vc, r i -i . 
utterance independently which k ‘set ,'ff fT”’'' 

dependent remark ^rth^tvIcT ,,X 

loKical sequence or arranRcuent. 

cited verbatim. teconl the lines ;,s re- 
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Wherever possible, the observer consulted the schedule of activi¬ 
ties arranged by the school management so as to compile a schedule 
of visits, in turn, which would enable the sampling of as wide a 
variety of play activities as was possible. When such materials 
were not available, the necessary information was obtained from 
the proper authorities in order to avoid duplication of visits on the 
same activity-days and unnecessary visits to the school. Such planned 
visits arranged well in advance made possible the study of two or 
more samples in the same city. 

In almost all cases, the observer’s entrance upon the activity in 
progress was practically ignored, after once having established rap¬ 
port among the children. Very little attention, if any, was paid to 
his taking of notes. Remarks were recorded so long as the activity 
under observation was uninterrupted. To facilitate carrying out 
the procedure described above, a standardized Language Record 
was constructed to be used as described below. 

2. The Language Record 

a. Assembling of the language data. On the basis of prelimin¬ 
ary observations, it was decided to record certain data for each 
separate group studied, with a view to the ultimate comparability 
of the language sample. Obviou.sly, a listing of the circumstances 
under which the language data were recorded would facilitate the 
teasing out of comparable records for study with respect to specific 
factors as desired. Accordingly, the following standard data were 
assembled in the form of a Language Record (Figure 1) upon 
which the necessary notes were preserved; 

1. Data njjiih Resp/’rt to the Play Activity Being Obse7ved,\ 

A. The name of the activity In accoidance with the nursery 
school nomenclature, e.g, clay modeling, free play, story 
houi, music appreciation, coloring, etc. 

B. The mateiials employed by the children, e.g,, blocks, 
sands, paints, clay, papei stiips, etc. 

C. Enviionment of the activity, whethei indoor or outdoor. 

D. Time of occuirence of the activity, whether morning 
or afternoon. 

E. Duiation of the observation in minutes (usually deter¬ 
mined by the duiation of the activity) 

II Data v^ith Rcspeit to the Subjects 

A. The IQ lange 
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D. The ehronologicill age range nf (tic gnniji t.lncrvcd iti 
months. 

C. Sex and mimher of the children under oliirrvatiiin. 

D. Occupational .status of the parritiagr r!a«sitird asr 

1. Professional and managerial, 

2. Clerical, 

3. Skilled, 

4. Unskilled. 

These clas.ses of oenipalioii were t.rnadly om.irned, it,a,, 
much as, for the purpose of this study, no strict irihnicaj 
usage was warranted. 

E. The playgroup status of the children, to play in 
groups, pairs, etc. 

III. Miscellaneous Bala 
A. Natne of the school 

E. City in which it is located. 

6. Date of the observation 
ll. Name of the observer 


1 he format of the Language Record provided for the irvor.ling 
of the language responses observed under the condition, noted with 
space provided for coding the independent utter,Tnce. drs*.,ilK.d 
below (see Coding System). When completely filled tmt. the Lan¬ 
guage Record included tlie factual data obtained .ns nmlineii above 
from school records or from interviews with sch.wl man.tgemeiit; 
he language responses for a given .sample; the codes tlcetmined 
for, tmd assi^ed to each unenance; and the analysis for tlie indi- 

ct^heiT ’ 


3. Deierminaiion of the Play T'armbhs 
a. Selection of non-overlapping factors in play. PurMwm to 

langrage°''arreT7d°V'’‘V-''''^/ '"^'"'‘‘Kation of children*, 

set UD W r ^ activities, two main axe. were 

set up against whtch the assembled data were to be related The 

t axis was the language functions discussed in the next section 
^te^second axis was constructed to reflect the different pl.^; li;;.: 

fiedfy' ''"‘^■■“'’'‘■^^^asioned con.ideralde dif- 

y off from one another by any rigid lines of demarca- 
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tion. Thus, the mere assignment of different names to a variety 
of activities does not obliterate such overlapping factors as spon¬ 
taneity, lack of concern for the outcome, display of initiative, and 
complete self-absorption found almost universally in all play activi¬ 
ties. For this reason, the problem of finding play variables which 
could elicit the agreement from critics as to their being quite dis¬ 
tinct from one another proved to be perplexing. Obviously, in 
seeking after the influences of play upon the language of children, 
such distinct factors would have to be isolated. Parten (29, 30, 
31) proposed such categories of play as; 

"Unoccupied behavior —The child apparently is not playing, 
but occupies himself with watching anything that happens to 
be of momentary interest.” 

"Onlooker —The child spends most of his time watching 
the other children play . . . does not overtly enter into the 
play himself.” 

"Solitary play —where the child centers 'his intere.st upon 
his own play, making no effort to get close to and speak to 
other children , . . pursues his own activity without reference 
to what others are doing.’ 

"Parallel activity —The child plays independently .... 
beside rather than with the othei children” (30, p. 250). 

It will be apparent that these categories are not suited to the 
present study inasmuch as they are subject to considerable inter¬ 
pretation on the part of the observer—a condition which we sought 
to avoid—and because they are primarily concerned with the indi¬ 
vidual's degree of social paiticipation. More appropriate to this 
study are Parten’s types of group play described as follows: 

Associative play —^The child plays with other children. The 
conversation concerns the common activity. All the members 
engage in similar if not identical activity, . . . each child 
acts as he wishes. By his conversation with the other children 
one can tell that his interest is primarily in his associations, 
not in his activity. 

Cooperative or oiqanized supplementary play —The child 
plays in a group that is organized for the purpose of making 
some material product, or of striving to obtain some competitive 
goal, or of dramatizing situations of adult and group life, 
or of playing formal games (p. 251). 

While these groupings are excellent as far as they go, their ap- 
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plication would restrict the nunilu-r of v.nuhir< ..-..ilihie hit 
such a study as tliLs, For the he.udit of !,r<«dcr 

categories tJian those outlined above must hr rnsploved. ’f hus thr 
fo lowing aspects of play have hern -elected to con-fituie the v-,ri. 
aides for one of the major axes of this -tudv. ^ 

mate as closely as possilile ilie ftillillinent of the , riu-i,., rmj.h.isVrd 
ue.. U that they do not overlap. (/,) Inul them-rhes 
of children s language, and (r) permit of a -uffi, ien, v.nierv of 
group activity to winch the language .nav he related. ' 

I. .Mw. Imhwr /<l„y, /„/er»ir.,«a/. ( l,i|.Ir.-n „( 

nurnliennK thrci: or more, in a 

RCO uy, or playing in each o.l.rrV pu-nee. n.a.op.d.mng Ll 
or matoials .na.ntaming the group Mruuurr with a 

directed leaderslup, or vvitimul Mil».rdin.i.i„„. thru „„rj. 
csts to those of any leaders, and etmversing «i,i, 
direct exchange of coinmiinir.nion lo 
consent. Conversation miters al.otu tlw atiiviiv 

playmates, ret, nest, for nnuetials. con.,,h,rats' and” 

. 

ported in the historical survey ahove 

play milieu. Moreover, l.esides thr rltit' ■ ^ 

in this variable from that of (I). thisT.L ".771... 

naariy approaches a situation analogous h‘t , 

Playing m neighhorhood. or uear-home env i,o„' 

Actwe, outdoor play, unisexual Chll.lr . 
playing as in (HI) .above. The hst 1!" ''n 

viously invoive gross, bodily movcuJms uh " 
skipping, jumping, and clitubing. and he « ''""T'- 

nqnipmen, e.g., Jungle-gym, sliding prl.'7 

onio^hT::^ ,iSrs7; Li-mics. 

ing some activity, as story honr"',v'7'’'"*''‘ 
into the activity themselves v*T 

lecords for music aiioreei.c' '' '''t'lmiK n. 

iim.siL a|ipreei.iiion, vv.uch n.i- iit„ c ■ 

decoration in progress atten.ltn , . i ' I'tU'tma, i,,.- 

vr. m, .. 
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of-doors, sharing the toys or materials, directly cooperating 
with each other, and centering their conversation about their 
common interest, lequesting each other’s help, diiecting each 
other’s actions, and the like. 

It may be argued that these variables listed above relate to clus¬ 
ters of play activities rather than to any specific play behavior. This 
criticism is just; but it hardly invalidates the use of such variables 
for the investigation of children’s language. It must be pointed out 
that any attempt to study children’s language as a function of 
their games, or specific play activities would complicate and be¬ 
cloud the issue with variables almost ad infinitum. For the sake of 
simplicity alone this state of affairs must be avoided. What is of 
more significant bearing upon this point is that most, if not all, 
attempts at specificity in delimiting children’s play suffers from 
sins of omission (see 5). Play cannot readily be limited to a 
specific kind of activity, or to any specific kind of goal-seeking be¬ 
havior. Play would appear to constitute an attitude of behavior 
rather than a class or type of behavior; and it is the influence o£ 
this attitude—elusive as it may be—^upon the language of children 
with which the present investigation is concerned. 

Actual observation confirmed the amenability of these variables 
to a treatment whereby the language responses of the subjects could 
be related to a number of non-overlapping play factors significantly. 
These relationships will be discussed in the results of this investi¬ 
gation. 


4. Determination of the Language Variables 

In view of the criticism leveled at Piaget’s classification of lan¬ 
guage function by some American investigators, language vari¬ 
ables were selected for this study which would not be subject to 
variations in interpretation and which could stand the test of ob¬ 
jective obseivation. Moreover, these variables or functions are de¬ 
fined in terms closely akin to the natural situations in which they 
are most frequently used by children. These aims, more than any 
predilection for originality, have dictated the formulation of the 
language usages outlined below. They shall be termed Code A 
in all future references to them. The categories described were 
constructed on the basis of over one thousand independent utterances 
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of ch.Idren of vririous -am participati,,;; in « varirtj ,,1 activities 
ley represent all possil.Ie usaycs at lanmiaue vdiich the xvriter 
could determmc on the basis of l,is observatbois, permit of 

significant d.f erent.atun. in children's use of Ian«». 4 te. Their 1 
parabll.ty w.di the classification of [>iaKet niav he .icemed an added 
civantagc. since any attempt to ove.l.H.k previous con.rihurit' 
leaves no assurance that the present eontriln.rlon will fare n„y 

In addition to the categories of language function formulated 
lor this study, a supplementary system of classification o iTm 
usage employed hy Hcnle and Uubhell (13) i„ „ studv a 

sToTte «-.rarium. as n" 

The contribution of Henic and rr,.NKsii • ■ . . 

«"t in i„ .ppiich, „ Ji ,;;;;’ ■ 't“- 
tion of some previous studies that as the I "I i" "tipUca- 

speech becomes more sociahV.ed. and'that in'it aTT '“‘'’r 
speech appears less frcquentlv than in the ch 11 
these authors felt that Fisher's d.. 'r • t ‘ " ’ 

iubjac! w., . .vaa ipj., ,hVhvp,„lii,'' I'T ' 

centriclty’ of language" (13 „ 

fore, attempts to assiVn i ce'm- ’7" " ''’^‘'•'^''’lutiition, there- 

basis of its meaning rather thin'' V on the 

This emph„i, upon 
n.™ ,p C* ^ „k.,. ,h. .„pk.p^ i. 

5 . Definition of the Language Functiont; Code A 

. "Lit"" Th“T ">■ >» 
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and since" arc not necessarily to be con4rued i^ v'^ "brniuse" 
sequence or reasoning. ’ " “ ^ indic.itivp of logical 
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particular, but is merely a vocal accompaniment oi the speaker’s be¬ 
havior, The speaker thinks aloud with no concern as to whether 
or not his remarks are heard or accepted. (This category is iden¬ 
tical with that of Piaget’s for egocentric speech.) 

4. Criticism. Expression of approbation, disapproval, pertinent 
comment, and complaint. These may refer to persons, or objects, 
or both, either present or absent. 

5. Imparting Information. Answers to questions or commands, 
and statements of fact addressed to a hearer. "While not necessarily 
elicited from the speaker by another person, it is always directed 
at a hearer or hearers. 

6. Inquiry. Includes questioning, seeking advice from someone, 
and curious or aimless interrogation directed at a person or at a 
numbei of persons in the environment. Rhetorical questions are 
not included. 

7. Argumentation. Involves conflict, cross-purposes, and incom¬ 
patibility of desires, behavior, etc. At least two speakers are neces¬ 
sarily Involved. 

8. Imaginative Discourse. Concerns make-believe incidents and 
tall tales conceived by the speaker, or repeated by him in the 

course of his conversation. May involve a stream of language with 
a mental theme. Differs from Category No. 5 in that there is 
no real basis for the language in the immediate environment. The 
events are imagined, not perceived. ' 

9. Incohei ent erhalizing. Disconnected words and phrases, 
jibberish, babblings and mutterings which are an end in themselves 
and appear quite automatically in the course of the speaker’s activity. . 

10. Expletive. Includes such utterances as “yes,” “no,” apd the 
lil^e not classifiable in any of the preceding categories, 

11. Salutation. Includes all social greetings not classifiable in 
any of the preceding categories. 

6. Definitions of Language Categories (Henle and Hubbell 
USD: Code B 

The categories defined below are designed to characterize the 
sense or meaning of remarks and differ from those defined above 
which aie directed at the function implied in the remark. Since 
an independent grammatical analysis is included in this investigation 
{infra), the definitions which follow are not to be construed as 
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relating to grammatical usage or smiciurt*. 'I'lir (dilrs ./ and B 
are treated here as cci-ndatrd since the ciitcri,! ro‘ iumliun and mritn- 
ing arc not mutually exclusive. 


1 . Sftifrtjf ri 

A. Eyo-Rrlali'J Rialfmfitls. Statetnrrtls tit dir .mkijirs rd 
the speaker, of his frclitiRs .md rtmiiinn*. Ins a»n!.iii«i,s, 
desirc.s and intcu-sts, 

n. Opiiiintis. yiaiements of opinions, alliiiidrs, pitIfrinires, 
Clilieisrivs, in slmrt, all c*\'aliiati\e ami imrinaliie siaif. 
merifs. Whether or not the opinion rrlairv lo olhn 
persons nr oiijccts or to the speaker himself Js niii rcU 
evant for the purpose of the tdassific ation. 

2. Sadat Srafrntri 

A. Social Slatemenis. tiiaieineiits made alnoii oilier people 
(whether ahout the hearer or a third person> ami 
their activities. 

It. Social Qucslioas, Questimis alnint oihrr people and ihrir 
activities. 

C. Social Forms. Such stereotyped social phrases i h;,tik 
you." 

3. Sentences Containing Mixr.l Reltrcme 

A. "ire’' Statements. Slatemenis ahout the pdni aiiiviiirs 
of the speaker and aiimber person, ot ahom auiviiies 
of the "vve-Kroup," 

B. Commands and Requests. In such sentrin es the eno ex¬ 
presses itself, but the activity of another person js 
essentially Involved. 

4. Objective Sentenies 

A. Objective Statements. Non-cvalualive staieinenls .ilunit 
objects and inipcrsonal events, 

B. Objective Questions. Question.^ about objeits ami in,, 
personal events. 

S. )'ej and Bo and Eguivalent Phrases 


7. Treatment of the Data 

rinn codhcff system A. As pnn imisly men- 

t.oned. columns were provided on the LanKimgt- Rccurtl f„r tltc 
^ignment of codes to tlic separate and intlependenr uttent.ucs. 
Wi ll respect to the language variable. ,1,.signed specilicallv for this 
study, hereinafter designated as coding sy.stem A. codes wen' a Jignt’.! 
n accordance w.th the listing of these variables ahuve. Kacl. ut¬ 
terance was read independently by two coders, and wlieie .any dis- 
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crepancy occuried in the assignment of a code, the utterances con¬ 
cerned -were re-examined. Moreover, the reliability of this method 
of designation of the codes was investigated as described below. 
Other investigators, e.g,, McCarthy (22) and Fisher (10), have 
employed the same technique with a significant degree of reliability 
reported in their studies. While both coders in this study have had 
considerable experience in actual observation in addition to having 
the context of each utterance before them, it was nevertheless 
found by actual trial that the language could be coded without 
reference to these empirical backgrounds. This finding was con¬ 
firmed in checking upon the reliability of the coding methodology. 

b. Functional analysis, coding system B. The categories bor¬ 
rowed from the work of Henle and Hubbcll (13) hereinafter des¬ 
ignated as coding^ system B were treated as above (coding system 
A). To each independent utterance, a code was assigned in accord¬ 
ance with the listing above, thus designating the main category and 
subcategory in which it belonged. Because this classification was 
primarily designed for adult conversation, it was found necessary 
to exeicise discretion now and then in determining the category to 
which certain of the language lesponse occasioning some doubt be¬ 
longed. Where none of the categories listed could be assigned, 
the utterance was designated as NC, non-classified. The relia¬ 
bility for the method of selection of codes in this classification was 
similarly studied, as described below. 

c. Grammatical Analysis. This analysis, called by some in- 
vestlgatois structural analysis, may be considered here with respect 
to sentence length type; of sentence; and use of personal pronouns, 
non-verbalisms, repetitions, and incomplete sentences. 

(1). In the analysis of sentence length, an aspect of children’s 
language to which previous investigators have devoted considerable 
attention, particularly as it varies with age, the following procedure 
was carried out: For each independent utterance, the separate and 
distinct words uttered weic taken as indicative of the sentence 
length. This number was noted in the appiopriate column on the 
Language Record. Incoheient woids were not counted. Repeti¬ 
tion of the same word in the same response counted only the first 
time it appeared in that response. Woids usually independently 
pronounced but contiacted by the subject, were counted as one 
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word. Words broken oflf in the n.iddlr xvrre uointrd a. if com¬ 
pletely uttered. Similnr treatment wa*! aiciir.led to wordu incom 
pletely or inadequately pronounce,!. Thus all tecr.„ni/,-,hle words 
separately uttered, were so counted. 

(2). 'Fhc three major types of M-ntence sverc rmphned in 
this aspect of prammatmal anaivsis. to wit: dniatatne. in,ern.,.a- 
tive, and imperative. No departure was made f.mn the accepred 
efinitions of the.se type.s in coding the re-itmises. |,u-r.mplete sen- 
tenee.s, or remark.s of douhtful classification were desit-nated NT 

ypes of sentence, the last type in each ca>e was arhitrarilv chosen 
to represent the entire response. As mentioned p.evi.mslv, in Z 
crihmg tlie method of rccorriinp ,he lanmiaKe .l.ita. appropriate 
punctuation was supplied by the ohservers throu.hom the study 
hus, all sentences endinp; in a question mark were desij.,nted i- 

pec 0 he Onctional lanpuaKc variable, or 111.,. Siinilarlv y-n 

. 

verb „ ’ non-verbalisms „bereter the 

verb was necessary for the sense of the sentence but omilte i 'T'l ‘ 
was determined by raising the nimifed, Ibis 

•he verb, b„, which is „„w l.elria,. “'r'h " 

.. 

were present. 

b..“Lr.i:c ... 

1 . remaric ot a previous speaker 

Incomplete sentences were rnnerr..^ i , , 

sential element other than the u es- 

of the seneenc. ”““•)• ■•' “mnlcte .he .ease 

el ' -- ■" <«•'«■• 

t>e offered. Considerable importance has been 
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attached to this type of analysis by previous investigators, e.g., 
Fisher (10), because of its objectivity. 

d. Summarizing the data. The number and letter codes desig¬ 
nated in the vertical columns of the Language Record were sum¬ 
marized and tabulated for each record as shown on the bottom of 
the standard form employed (Figure 1). Thus, the frequency (/) 


Pley Activity. 


Indoor ( ) 

Outdoor ( ) LAN 

A.Ii. ( ) P.M. ( ) 

Observed for.mins. 


LANGUAGE RECORD 


Solitary 

Pair 

Group 

M.. F.. 


Hi range.to- Age range-to-nos. Oooup.PMI. .C. .S. .U. 

Observer... 




FIGURE t 


of occurrence of the various language variables {L.V.) and the fre¬ 
quency of occurrence of the various types of sentence, i.e., declarative 
{d), imperative {im), and interrogative {in), were tabulated sepa- 
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rately for each record. In additinn. at the Iiujtnjn ni rarh m'urd were 
noted such additional data as: 

1. Total iiulcpemlcnt uttctanrrs. 

2. Number of nan-vcTlialisnis (,\7 J 

3. Number of rcpetitiuin (Rt. 

4. frequency of use of petsitna! i 

5. Number of iiieomptrie seiitrnres 
rref|uency of nenlcnccs n<ii rljs,Jli,il()p a* lirj jjuraiiir 
imperative, or inter1. 

'J'hc mean seiilenee len«ih 
The play variable for that rnord i/',/.-. 


Jrom the tabulated summaries „f e,,cl) individual rcutl dtft 
were assembled on cro.ss-lincd master sheets arranged as „re‘ 
sent die two major axes of the study, ,da> van’.-ddes .i„d i.mttmme 
funcuona (mcludniK botl, code sjstems) as the .v and , t 
speettve y. Under each of the x variable,, the tninm v.uiabi; 'd' 

a tables. Columns were arranged, in addition, wlietrhv tlie du-t 

ab could be e.xlubtted. All entries we.e nunie u,.o„ ,he ma e 
ts m percentage fonn. Thus, for nnv „lav v.ni.ddes. e 

spect to one age group, and for a given geog.aphic.-.l l-aMtion the 
percentage of tl.e remarks falling within a s,m..j,i, 

.n was noted ,n the appropriate box as a fraetim,. i,.:. .Z 
oer of lflnguaf!;c responjics coded for t ^ 

over the total „„,„1,„ „( loon,. .0 

rpedfic UoBoog. Rreord. tL pLIj ' ",‘'" 3 """ 

nutabtr of altcroiiiivo pla„, conadrmi, l.o.'iui”'r'l.'-n i' T ll 

v?nr."r„::rAr:i r • .. 

>k. mojor putpo. 0 . .h. tavc.s.toL 1 ... 

mits of the d„cn„i,„„i„„ „f the 0 ^*,?,'“, 
any specified age group nnd f,,.- ■ \ 

sibilities for furthrcLnn " 'I''"' 1'- 

tuuher compar..son.s amtmg these data are nt.-.nlWd. 
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as must seem apparent to the reader. Finally, comparisons between 
the findings reported below and those of previous investigators were 
rendered more feasible by this arrangement in summarizing the 
data. 


D. Reliability and Data Analysis 
1. Reliability of the Method of Coding 

Previous investigators have examined the reliability of the sub¬ 
jective classification of language, because of the dependence upon 
the observer’s judgment inevitable in such a procedure. While 
the analysis of language in respect to grammatical structure is 
reasonably objective, the assigning of codes fb designate the func¬ 
tional intent of an utterance depends upon the ratei’s interpreta¬ 
tion to some degree. This degree of individual variation among 
different raters is measurable; and it was found to be consistently 
low by previous workers in the field. Piaget (32) called attention 
to the significance of a functional classification of children’s language 
that could elicit a fair degree of agreement among various ob¬ 
servers familiar with the criteria of the particular classification, 
and pointed out that four people engaged in classifying his ma¬ 
terial were found to coincide within two or three per cent. 

Thus a measure of the reliability of the technique employed 
here in coding the remarks assembled in accordance with both 
Code A and Code B was obtained as follows. Two hundred re¬ 
marks selected at random from the coded Language Records scat¬ 
tered among the 12 different samples were administered to three 
doctorate students in psychology, with instructions to familiarize 
themselves with the codes A and B, and then to code the remarks 
accordingly. 

The codes assigned by the three independent raters were com¬ 
pared with those recorded upon the Language Records. Taking 
each code system separately, it was found that for Code A the per¬ 
centage disagreement between the oiiginal codes and experimental 
codes assigned by Raters A, B, and C. respectively, was .07, .06, 
and .07. For Code B these percentages were .03, .085, and .05. 
That is, the lemarks coded by Rater A showed disagreement with 
tlie codes assigned by the inve'-tigator to the extent of 7 per cent 
and 3 per cent for Code A and Code B, respectively. Slmillarly, 
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Rater Bs code desifjn.itions were ;u variaiuT unh tiir 
by 6 and 9 per cent /nr the two code ,utr»K re^ptrtivelv R.,ter 
Cs disagreements may he interrupted in the .ame w«. There i, 
thus somewhat more agreement between the -.ngirul and experi- 
mental codes for the system detisrd In Itenle and H„lTe 1 | [U 
whose categoric are broader than those drvi-ed for thps ,tudv. In 
pneral. these findings are hortie out hv those reporsed ni i.revious 
investigations. The agreement between Raters f{ ,,n,l f* and 
those of this investigation seems quite reliable. 

E. The Results op the Axaly.ses c,f Ciiiuir, s'c L xsuvac.i ■ 
Di«CLS.SION OFTHi; FlNniNt.S 
I. The Funclional .l„«lyus r,f Children', ■ The 

/iHirlym of ChlNren's I.anniitiue In ,f 

The dominant aim 

f this mve.stigation was to study the inHuences of free ph.v upon 
he language usage of children. Certain defidenc.cs w^re i h 

pJopi^Jirnf ‘heir negin, of thl 

here upon the wnce'pTof h .‘‘"’fh-tM- h.is hern placed 

or jAW behavior ^ **" mstruirietnalitv of MH-iai 

p™im 

.rii.ta'iir'iTt'" "'i'... 

of l«n«0.g. r..po,i,i,, ,L„ I, „||| i'"’ 

ble for lantcuaf?-^ rlnvAi • farinr 

It refers to the insfrum^ln Ir '»OK»»Ke. 

edaptatioo. cooperation, and comror7l6!’^p.‘‘'3r2r'' 

guage 2porsl“7ecorded^Tn''difsr ”” 

transferred to a master dam , Eanguage Rnmrds wee 

fhe age of the speaker ^^d I *'7"'“’" 

m the Procedure. These data far'>ors as described 

these data have been .summariMtl in Table 3 
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which gives the pcrcetitagr (li-trihuriim ui 1,011:11.1;:^ nvigc. J,,f 
six play variahics in accotd.ince with r.V,/, J. ,1,^ 

group (18 to 36 months), active, oiitiimir, ‘•ntits 

to stimulate .signilicantly niorr language valhuK }.« MnajJ manijm 
latmn than any one of the rciii.tinmg jj!,iv v.m.d’lr'.. Hmli },„ 
the senior (36 to 54 months) aiul ktii.ieig.mrn 1 ‘;4 
age groups, active, outdoor, tniisevu.il pj.n .aiijx.i-, i„ rh. jf 
social manipulation on the part of the Mihiert. ,i„, „f 
other factors of play. It would thus sent, that .ninr, phn 

is more conducive to language involving M.mns.iml.. 
t.ons, challenKcs, cries nf help, and all dim, .. 

lesponae in others, than other forms of Thi, 

point out that the circumstances of plav which pn.mote ,5w pw of 
ansuage for social manipulation thereby ..per.ne redme the trac 
t onal part o total language devoted ,0 egiHcnuir direc, ) 

dtscourse. Moreover, it will he seen fro.,, Table ,1 ,h,„ a Ire ,;; 
percentage of clnldren’s language is devoted to the nnjMtii,,, ..f 
n ormation (language function No. 5) t!,.,,, t.. „„.,e ve.!Mii/i„e 

edlyliZtS: hZ: t 

found t^ong them, there is nevertheli a’l:;:::! Z: 
or this language function in all tif theio li ; , o- , ' , ^ 

tnin in 1 T,. ' ’ “ ’** t,, he Cei 

. , . 

remarks at a hearer there i ( ‘ 

inK the child's untu;amTs';r;iz:h:rtr''‘'i;*'‘'f’ 

aware of those about him, the child direct • I , * 

m particular, do the.se remarks hesnnk ' " *'‘'”'‘rks at no „ne 

This writer find.s it unreasonable to accepr'-mrMrl’. 

Egocentric language should he sougl.t in tl L ' l'f'4''-i>.on. 

the child employs language as he d ■ ‘vthe,,. 

adopts an mhinh towards |,|s |,T "t'' '‘"‘t 

by .bonco an,, „„„„ 

not dircdecl at any nerson in ►!.. • ^ ' l-nn-ti.ige i. 

the toys with which the child i-' '""ff than are 

thild Ks occupied proftered m Minu- „rhe, 
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person. If this is the concept of egocentric language which Piaget 
had in mind, then one may readily agree with him. 

The language functions such as reasoning (Category No. 2), 
argumentation (Category No. 7), Imaginative discourse (Cate¬ 
gory No. 8) and the functions of incoherent verbalizing, expletive, 
and salutation (Categories No. 5, 9, 10, and 11) show a slight dif¬ 
ferentiation from one play variable to another, with more signifi¬ 
cant differences appearing between the three age groups. Reason¬ 
ing is almost negligible for all play situations with the outstanding 
exception of passive play. Such play usually involves listening to 
stories, music, and exposition of thought content which appears to 
be provocative of cause-and-effect language and thought in the senior 
kindergarten age groups. Since it is difficult to tease out any fur¬ 
ther influences of play per se upon language usage without refer¬ 
ence to its interrelationship with age as a variable factor, attention 
must now be focused on this interdependence. 

c. The relation of language usage to play and age. For all 
the play variables taken as a whole, there appears to be twice as 
much language devoted to criticism in the kindergarten age groups 
as m both junior and senior groups combined. The progression 
of increased use of approbation and disapproval from the junior to 
the kindergarten group, moreover, as seen from the "mean” col¬ 
umn in Table 3, is quite consistent with reasonable expectation. 
Thus, for each play variable taken separately, children aged 54 to 
66 months consistently employ more criticism than their younger 
playmates, except for active, outdoor, unisexual play. Here, the 
oldest-age group of the sample studied displays a marked decline 
in their use of criticism. In the senior age group, no such decline 
is apparent; and from a check of the language records comprising 
the data assembled for the kindergarten group in the case under 
consideration, no reason can be assigned for the drop as noted ex¬ 
cept on a priori grounds. It must be concluded, therefore, that 
this behavior is atypical. For the senior group, more use of criticism 
is apparent in indoor play than in any of the other play situations. 
This is inevitable by reason of the more-closely knit social organi¬ 
zation in indoor-play arising out of physical restraint as contrasted 
with the relative freedom of the wide, open playground. Thus, 
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the opportunities for critichm are increasnl throwith the in.ire in- 
timate contacts of active, inriwir play. 

Language devoted to inquiry displaysume uniosis jjvts 

for this category is highest for the senior group; lihewsV 
this group exceeds both jt.nior and hindergarjen 
ently for all the play variables. This is esj^s.^lK .apparent f,,, 
play ,n pairs where J6 to 54 montl.s ,4,1 ih.hi,e„ ex|„i„t almost 
twice as much ijue.stiflning as both gioujv, of soimgrr and older 
playmates combined. From this study, one mav .H.s,if;.,b!v dub the 

children m this group as the true lepresentati^es oi ihr '‘.iuestion^ 
mg age.” 

While all three age groups appear equally as atgi.mrm.itive, varw 
-ng somewhat in their use of rrr<t,rme«/«rm„ frou, o„e plav sinm. 
tion to another, junior-age children (I8J6 monrJis) displ.av ./marked 
mcrease m argumentative discour.se when playing h,'paits. Face 
t -face contact at thi.s age level seems armor crlc .md im 
compatibility of desires which usually cvemu.tie in the ter,„i„.a,ion 
0 the association, However, these children mem qmte cipid,;; 

r dStloTm tim ri r ■in!cne,.a,ive 

eivP ne . z r as evidenced fr..,,, ,he reh- 

. 

exceeding rnref X ol 

•f =»ch u„g„.g, i. 

r'.ir1 ~ 

active, indoor, unisexual nl9« 9 •• ui the tumor grmiji, 

of ‘Ws type of langLl 

sufficient to cause a r^'Ll^h dS:oul""“''‘ ■if'li in pairs Is 
Little comment is necessarv ‘‘'I'l'lren. 

Pletwe and salutation If socinr^'"^'^* ^''•''•‘Irm’s use of e.v- 
”■ >mply some amount of 
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social growth, it is natural to expect kindergarten-age children to 
use more of them than younger children. 

2. T/ie Fuvctional Analysis of Children s Language: The 
Analysis of Children s Language by Code B 

a. The distribution of language functions obtained by the ap¬ 
plication of an adult scheme of classification. Previous investiga¬ 
tors have usually adopted Piaget’s classification (32) or a modi¬ 
fied form of his language-function arrangement in the study and 
analysis of their problems. The functional analysis presented in 
the preceding pages is based on an arrangement of language usages 
similar in scope to that of previous workers in this field. In this 
section is presented an analysis of children’s language usages based 
on the application of a classification originally designed for adult 
language and effectively used in a study by Henlc and Hubbell 
(13). Since these authors were primarily concerned with the ele¬ 
ment of egocentricity in adult language, their categories are quite 
germane to this study. These categories have been discussed above 
(see Procedure) as well as their application in the coding of the 
remarks assembled for this investigation. 

Because of the dual coding system applied herein, some interest¬ 
ing comparisons will be apparent. However, no classification of 
language functions can be stretched to ■ cover completely any dif¬ 
ferences between child and adult language. Rather more signifi¬ 
cant are the inter-study comparisons on the child level which alone 
justify the inclusion of a second system of codes. 

The influence of the various play variables upon the language 
functions of this second system will be discussed first. Next, the 
interrelation between age and play as factors influencing language 
will be developed. 

b. The influence of play on language-function categories. From 
Table 4 may be seen that throughout the different play situations 
children s language is devoted predominantly to statements of their 
activities, feelings, emotions, ambitions, desires, and interests (Cate¬ 
gory \A) ] next, to commands and requests (Category 35); and, 
thirdly, to non-evaluative statements about objects and impersonal 
events (Category A-A). Reference to the “mean” column of this 
table shows that almost 75 per cent of the language of junior-age 
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children is directed at these three functions. 'I'hi*- tendency i% par¬ 
ticularly apparent from Table 5 , which summari/es the categories 
listed independently in Table 4 . There is wane variatimi from one 
play variable to another in the percentage of ejnt-related state¬ 
ments, particularly in junior-age children, with a variation of .22 
which is in excess of the least pcrcent.ige appearing in passive play 
at that level. For this language fnnetion, the variation among the 
different forms of play at the senior level is .11, and for kinder¬ 
garten-age children, .11 also. 

Commands and requests show a variability .among the different 
forms of play of .23 at the junior level, and of .Iff, and .29 at the 
senior and kindergarten levels respectively. For all -age levels, 
this function is quite apparent in active, outdoor, heteros«-xiial play, 
and in play-in-pairs. Active participation in outdrwr plaj' seems 
more conducive to this type of verbal bcliavkir than indoor play. It 
seems to be not quite the least prevalent in passive play although 
it is present in significant amounts here too. 

Objective statements are minimal for active, outchair, hetero¬ 
sexual play and maximal for passive play for the age grmips taken 
as a whole. There is a variability for this language function of 
.11, .11, and .12 at the junior, senior, and kindergarten levels re¬ 
spectively. 

Active, outdoor, heterosexual play and play-in-pairs appt'ar m 
evoke the least amount of opinions, evaluative and normative state¬ 
ments at the junior level. The least amount of this form of verbal 
behavior appears in active, outdoor, unisexual play at the senior 
level. Thus, for all age levels, active, outdoor play seems least 
conducive among the play variables of evaluative remarks. 

Social statements made about other people and their activities 
appear quite consistently throughout the play situations studied here. 
It should be noted that this category is employed considerably less 
frequently than ego-related statements. This finding is particu¬ 
larly significant because of its implications. It is clear tlmt the 
definitions assigned to the language functions which modify the in¬ 
terpretations thereof, from one observer to another, determine tlie 
resulting language usage arrangement no less than it is influenced 
by play. Thus, comparability among the different investigations is 
dependent upon these two factors of (a) definition and (/;) cir- 
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cumstance. It is false procedure, therefore, to difecuss the findings 
reported by different investigators abstracted from their methodol¬ 
ogies. There is no reason to suppose that early language—even 
as adult language—should not vary from one behavioral context 
to another, whether this context is objective as observed by the in¬ 
vestigator, or subjective as defined by him. 

Active, outdoor, unisexual play appears to contrast with active, 
outdoor, heterosexual play as regards the frequency of social ques¬ 
tions. Social forms consisting of stereotyped social phrases appear 
quite frequently in active, indoor, unisexual play at the junior level. 
With the exception of the kindergarten age group, the contrasting 
relationship mentioned for social questions appears also for social 
forms but in favor of the unisexual play in this case. 

"We” statements about the joint activities of the speaker and 
another person, or about the activities of the “we-group” appear 
infrequently at the junior level except in passive play. At the 
remaining two older-age levels, this form of language is present 
in slightly varying amounts throughout the different play situations. 

Objective questions are least frequent in active, outdoor, uni¬ 
sexual play at the senior and kindergarten levels. They appear 
least in play-in-pairs for junior-age children. This form of lan¬ 
guage is most frequent in passive play for all ages studied here. 
A priori, one might expect this to be so, for such activities as 
story telling and music appreciation promote objective thought. 

Yes and No and equivalent phrases display some variability in 
their usage by children for different play situations. This form ap¬ 
pears most frequently fox junior ages in passive plays and in active, 
outdoor, unisexual play for the junior and older groups. Senior 
ages display this form least in passive play, while the remaining 
two groups have the lowest frequency in active, indoor, unisexual 
play. 

It would thus seem that variability and differentiation is a fact 
when language is studied under a variety of circumstances. This 
variability is not restricted to play situations by any means. Nor 
do the different play situations influence different age groups equally. 
As mentioned previously, the interrelationship between age and 
play warrants at least as much analysis as either of these factors 
independently. Certain aspects of such an analysis are now presented. 
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Ane and play factors in child span h. Kind^nanni-aw ci.il 
drcn cn the average use more lauKua^e Invahln^: npiuiun ,h.„, both 
of the younger groups conihincl. 'I'licsc child:.,, cuer 1 rhe 
younger playmate in the use of -Sve" statenunus ,bc average 
However, there .s a .narked decline in the uw ..f ./X' 

fc.ndergarten level ,n active, outduo,-. unhexual plav. in ,hi. f.l 
o play, these children display the inu.st frc<|„n,t use „f -v,.- 
statements. Ihus, while the uld..st group studied giv.-s evidence 
o more wc-group' awareness and ability to evaluate the ci.cu.u 
stances surrounding their play than jounger ehildren. there is some 
•ndtcation that an increase in group awareness is attended bv e^ 
orcise of less criticism. Similarly, at the senior age level with an 
increase in group awareness i„ active, uutdoor. heterosexual ' 
ther ,s some decrease in language devoted to criiicism in rbi, 
of play. For junior-age children, group awareness as evidenced In 
anguage devoted to ”wc» statements is consistently low h.r "H 1) 

Tnts "t ddst'e"1 ‘-lio-rvlatcd staS 

the two older ^roupl' " ‘>f 

j.... yir'tr r , •' 

children. ^^'ong the junior-age 

the senior anJlrder^ten" 

in significant amounts for all nln ‘'‘’“'‘‘''ffitly present 

Age differences in the use of r\ ' ^ 

the use of commands and requesc.s arc slight 
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other. Play in nairs Zl T 

play evoke the most f play, and outdoor 

junior senior and , commands and requests among 

junior children. Indoor Z Tnd""' ''"‘l » 

f.-eni.r„dhi„der,.,:e:‘Zrjr">' 

.bonTTbje'ct'td r” "“-""'"“ive .....m.nrs 

studied here The; eZ. rT'T f"' *>*» 

play as do iheir older playmaZ. 'TleKmT: 

amount of such statements ' • causes the least 

while play in pairs affects i " kindergarten children, 

children. Pl'-'y-n-pa.rs upon juniors, and upon older 

evZZn‘dZjdrZr Z' i'""'"””*! 

frcoently i„ e”“ t „ T' a’''’’ ■" '■“”™ ■>“ >“• 

Jindergarten a.ee arl 1.. ZZed”! Z'Zrin nZ”' 

bizz-'i* „,r;' 

the othel Z hZre ^» 

the two older eroope. ™" t'l™ 

yasT:T„::;d'T:” itiZraat" TZtuU ‘“'Z“ 

r„i:et:z'£ rzz “it 

use these phrZ t. J '“• Senior, tend to 

:?~e: dZsZT T “ 

z::i:e”x.'’LTr 

been applieT ““ »* e"Ji"e 

There is close .agreement between the dp(rrp» i 

lation a. shewn i„ Table 3 and the frepoeney of cZlT.Td 
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requests evidenced from 'i'able 4. I'he frequenc.v of lan)>uai>p de¬ 
voted to imparting information (Category No, 5, Table 5). limv- 
ever, is not similarly reflected in the distrihiitiim of language func¬ 
tions according to Code li. Since children's language k devoted 
to this function in a large measure, the adult classjfk-ation ststern 
of language categories is not adccjuately applicable in this regard. 
On the other hand, this scheme of clawiification is particularly ap¬ 
plicable In its reflection of ego-related statements. Here, the re¬ 
searcher is amply rewarded in the generous percentages listed in 
the first row of Table 4. 

There is considerable agreement in tlic incidence of mean per¬ 
centages for criticism at the three age levels studied of .02 07 

and .18, respectively, and for opinion of .04, .08, and .14. r«iec^ 
tively. Moreover, this consistency is apparent for the different plav 
variables as well. 


Obviously, not all the functions listed in Code R could be indi- 
cated m the language functions of Code .L Thus, an important 
deficiency in Code A i.s the function of group awareness (Category 
No. ZA Code B). The dissimilarity between the two codes is 
especially apparent in the degree of egocentricity based on non-di- 
^cted discourse in one and ego-related statements in the other 
Here, the divergence of the codes is at their widest. 


3. The Anahtical Structure of Children's Lauffuage 

T.blp ume. Reference to 

a le 6. shows considerable variability among the different play 

the^eVU ‘he major types of sentence used by 

th ch, dren studied. At the junior level, there is a variability for 
ara ive sentences, .12; and for interrogative sentences, .06. At 
the senior leve , these are respectively, .16 for declarative. 17 for 
■mperative, and .13 for interrogative sentences. Kindergarten-age 
children are variable to the extent of .20, .18. and .20 for declare 

aveir^'T''''’ ‘"‘"‘'“Native sentences respectively. On the 

Te ^ ilowcver, kimlergarten- 

g _ ildrcn, increase this percentage markedly during passive pl-iv 
For jun.or-age children, active, outdoor, unisexual play R provoev 
fve of the most frequent use of this type of sentence! 
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children are stimulated siiiiilarh in aetke. indfKU, heterosexual 
plaj'. Since there is less overt activitr in |ia'«.ivr plat, than in tlie 
other two forms mentioned, tliere appeal^ to he Mime innienin on 
the part of older children to Mihstitnte lainoiare for aefitity. tin- 
perativc sentences whicli usually in\olvc Mnial inanijnilatinn appear 
most ficduently in |ilay in pairs at the junior level. Senior ape 
children display the itext must frctpient amount in active, outdoor, 
unisexual play. Kinderparten-afjc children le-einiile the \ounpest 
children, usinfj imperative sentences nio-t freiinentiv in jdav in pairs. 
The oldest and younpest groups arc similar too in their tj-^e nf im¬ 
peratives mo.st infretiuently in passive pltty. In tin's respect, then, 
senior-age children represent a transitional stage using the relatively 
same amount of imperatives in active as in passive pjar, Active, 
unisexual play .seems to stinuilau* less um- tif imeiiugatises than 
active, heterosexual play at all age level'. 'I’he presence of children 
of the opposite sex calls for more iiupiiry. if seems, than when 
children of tlie .same sex arc playing together. 

It is evident from tltc percentage of non classifiahle sentences 
throughout all play situations at the three age levels that chil¬ 
dren’s language is not readily limited to tlie thtee maior sentence 
types. In fact, at the junior level, there are more sentences not 
classifiable as declarative, interrogative, or iinperaiive for passive 
play and for active, indoor unisexual (dav than either iiiieirnga- 
tive or imperative sentences. Chihlren use langu.ipe \riv often 
merely to communicate tlieir presence to others or to arouse the at¬ 
tention of others to themselves. Social p.reetinps ate tints \ei\ com¬ 
mon; and such greetings are rarely classifiahle as sentences. 

With increase in age, tlie development of ahilitt to i|se seiiieiices 
increases, however, ,so that kindergarten age cliildren show a de¬ 
crease in their percentage of ntm-classifiable and incomplete sen¬ 
tences. The incidence of personal pronouns increases witli age aho, 
At the kindergarten level, there is tlie highest fret|uencv of iut- 
sonal pronouns in active, outdoor, lioterosexiial plav. Senioi and 
junior-age children too use these pronouns nuist frequentlv in ac¬ 
tive, heterosexual play. 

It is significant that with respect to grammatical usage depend¬ 
ent as it is upon developmental factor.s there is neveriliele" con¬ 
siderable variation from one play situatitui to another. Some slight 
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variation is apparent ton in the mean .seiitenre Ipnptli for diffnent 
play variables (1 able 7), I bus while the mean nniiiher of re¬ 
marks for this investigation at the junkfr level confirms the find¬ 
ing of McCarthy (Table 8) in this regard, this mean is somewhat' 


TAW.K * 

Mean Number of Woros Per Remaric at niF»Rfvr At*, m 
___ McCartoy (22) AS't* Davis (7iij 


Age in years 

No. of cases 

Girls 

Btiys Both Scxp'i 

.573 

"M 

314 



McCarthy 



20 

4.+ 

4.2 

4.3 

2.3<3 

,09 

4 

+14 

20 

20 

4.4 

4.7 

4.3 

4.6 

4.4 

4.6 

2.Hft 

2.95 

.09 

09 

sVi 

«14 

954 



Davit 




2+a 

63 

12S 

4.6 
S.S 

6.7 

4.5 

5.5 

6.7 

4.6 

3.3 

6.5 

1.41 

1.37 

2.30 

.09 

.17 

.20 


Kot'vn BY 


a hy McCarthy. 'I'he me.an fimling 

found b^^nlvl'T? ‘’’a year olds 

ound by Davis (7a). It is noted that the relialiility of the dif- 

erence is significant as between juniors and seniors to a greater 
egree than as between seniors and kindergarteners. Such (inding.s 
onfirm the influence of play upon language. 

. Summary of the grammatical analysis. The major types of 
n ences, declarative, imperative, and interrogative, are used with 

.ri“a"h ri« 

PT «=..(.h. ,i„; by *™dXr"'Thir„'“ 

quency. There is some evidence for the pos.slhility of a transition:! 
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stage m language occurring during the age period of 36 to 54 
rnonths, inasmuch as greater similarity exists between junior and 
kindergarten ages in some language aspects than between the senior 
and one of the other groups. More investigation of the role of 
age in these language aspects is warranted, however, before any 
evidence may be adduced as final. 

Children of the same sex appear to use less interrogatives in 
their play than children of both sexes. All children use, at one 
time or another, sentences not readily classifiable as either de¬ 
clarative, imperative, or interrogative. This is particularly true for 
18 to 36 months old children. Incomplete as well as non-classifi- 
able sentences both show a tendency to diminish in frequency as 
children advance in age. The frequency of the use of personal 
pronouns increases with age. 

Mean sentence length in words shows a slight variability for 
different play situations. The findings of this investigation in re¬ 
gard to the mean number of words per remark at different age 
levels seem to indicate an increase in this mean at the three levels 
studied for certain forms of play as compared with the mean find¬ 
ing of other investigators. 

F. Conclusions 

It vvas stated at the outset of this study that inquiry was being 
made into the variation of children’s language with different situ¬ 
ations arising out of their play. The balance between socialized 
speech and egocentric speech has been investigated. A determina¬ 
tion of the relationship between egocentric language as defined by 
Piaget and certain play situations has been attempted. The cri¬ 
teria set up for the gathering of the data were: the extent to 
which play serves as a selector of children’s language; its interrela¬ 
tionship with age in producing its results; and, the analysis of lan¬ 
guage observed under these circumstances by the application of 
specific techniques. 

Conclusions on the basis of the findings reported here are of 
necessity restricted to the preschool population of urban centers. 
They are supported by the evidence already discussed which does 
not need repetition here. That they are meaningful only in terms 
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of such evidence and never apart fnmr it has already been empha¬ 
sized in the discussion of previous investigations. 


1. The J'anat'wn in Lunyuaijc I'u/r^r U'iih Pluf 


I. Languafre functions, e-f;., social manipulation, critivi-m. im¬ 
parting information, inquiry, “wc" statements, et<-., ^aty s-tnu- 
times markcdljq often less sitinilicantlv, with ilifteient pin situa¬ 
tions such as active, outdoor, heterosexual play, pa-sive plav, piay- 
in-pairs and the like. 


2. These variations are present at different ape levels and div- 
play a high degree of consistency heretofore not dtaiinnstirated. 

3. The variations in language usage rtMilting from play are 
equal in magnitude to those resulting from age diftcrenves, 

4. Grammatical usage determined hy ol.jective anaKsj^ ,d 
tence structure, and mean sentence length displav a dgnilitMiu and 
sliglit amount, respectively, of variahilitv with play, 

5. Tlie range of variability for the difiVrent jdav sitiiaiions 
depends upon {a) tlie age level of the children, ami it,) the lan¬ 
guage function employed. 

6. That language-functions in children's speech v.itv with plav 
may be demonstrated hy tlie analysis of their lang„..,ge either hv 
(a) a classification system constructed along the lines lai.l down 
by Piaget, or (6) an adult system of classification, 

2. The Relative Amounts of Sntialhrd and Rament,!, Rf,re, h 

1. At all ages from 18 to 66 months, consideiahh mote lan¬ 
guage is devoted by children to social manipulation than to eg,,, 
centric remarks. This conclusion favors the work of McC’arthv 
rather than the finclinp;s of Piafiet, 

2 For a variety of play situations, children exhibit mud. more 

the tendency to evoke a response in their hearers than to verhali/e 
lor Its own sake. 


3 For very young cliildren. aged 18 to 36 months, there Is a 
endency to use more egocentric language in certain forms of plav 
lan language devoted to social manipulation in those forms. 

and 54 to_ 66 months, the degree of variahiltiv for egocentric 
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5. As compared to language devoted to commands and requests, 
language employed to describe the speaker’s experiences is not sig¬ 
nificantly in excess for children aged 18 to 66 motnhs. 

6. Socialized speech as measured by group a-wareness is con¬ 
siderably less than ego-related statements in children of these ages. 

7. Ego-related statements, while more frequent than ego-cen¬ 
tric remarks are not as frequent as utterances employed lor social 
manipulation. 

3. The Influence of Play on Egocentricity 

1. Early language exhibits a degree of egocentric speech de¬ 
pendent upon {a) the age of the children and {b) the play in 
which they are participating. 

^ 2. ^ Ego-related statements used by children in a series of play 
situations show a marked degree of variability at all ages from 18 
to 66 months. 

3. Ego-related statements are a function more markedly in¬ 
fluenced by play than by differences in age. 

4. Play as a Selector of Language 

1. Certain forms of play possess an aflinity for particular lan¬ 
guage-functions, as for example, active, outdoor play for social 
manipulation; active, indoor play for criticism; passive play for 
reasoning; and passive play for the utterance of opinions at the age 
level, 54 to 66 months. 

2. Play selects the age and sex, each factor operating inde¬ 
pendently nonetheless, when particular language functions are high¬ 
lighted, for example, as in the frequent use of socialized speech- 
statements, questions or social forms—in the development of the 
child’s use of language. 

3. Play reveals the element of group awareness as it is evi¬ 
denced in certain age periods in the course of the child’s develop¬ 
ment. 

4. Language studied in play situations shows less variability 
from one situation to another in grammatical usage than in func¬ 
tional Intent. 
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5. Methoih nf .inalyzmp C,hiUiren% Letmmntrr 

1. Tlie original incthndningy of Piaget in cL'^'iifj iiig the lan¬ 
guage of children haived tin the functi<in>5 intended in their >.iTeec]i 
is fundamental to any analy.sis ttf thi«! early verbal liehavior, 

2. The Piaget approach to the •sttidy of children^ language, 
capable of securing a marked degree of agreement on the jurt of 
different observers, emerges more significant than anv specific find- 
ing relative to egocentrism in child speech. 

3. A classification sy.stcm of functions employed in cliild speech 
devised on the basis of Piaget's system of functional analysis is more 
revealing in this regard than a classification system adapted for 
adults. Each, however, reveals characteristics not evidenced hv the 
other. 

4. The trends resulting from an analysis of children's speech 
depends (a) no less upon the influences of play than upon (/») the 
factor of age, (c) socio-economic status, (d) geographical localinn, 
and (e) the investigator’s interpretation of the categories of lan¬ 
guage into which the independent uttcrance.s are grouped. 


b. Imphcatums of I he Study 

There is no justification in the evidence as yet uncovered for 
the predil^tion of assigning an egocentric role to early verbal be¬ 
havior The child does not devehip from a little egoist into a 
social hiiman being, but plays both parts concomitantly. He is no 
more a non-conformist, or relatively unswial being" (,?5) than he 
IS motivated to be. True, he is motivated egocentriraUy more ap- 
than h.s ciders, but not more frequently. If adult p.sv- 
chology were written by children, similar generaliv.ations might be 

fdur ^ 

to that Jth r 

o that of the subject yvhich is pre-supposed in making true obser- 

rStivftir 

an effective tool in promoting social organization. 
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COMPARISON OF THE REASONING ABILITY OF TWO 
AGE GROUPS* 


Institute for Research in Child Psychology, Hunter College; and the Student 
Personnel Bureau, College of the City of New York 


Livingston Welch and Louis Long^ 


In a previous report, the reasoning ability of children from six 
to eight years of age was studied in experimental situations which 
naade use of inductive principles. The present experiment was de¬ 
signed to serve as a check on the earlier findings. The same tests 
were administered to children from four to six years of age, which 
made possible both an extension of the analysis of the difficulty of 
the tests, which had been passed by the older group of subjects, as 
well as an investigation of the reactions of the younger children to 
tests which had been failed at the higher age levels. The records were 
also analyzed for ‘ hypotheses” or “systematic responses.” 

Three types of inductive principles were employed in a number 
of situations. 

A. Identity Relationship Problems 
1. Marble Problem 

The material consisted of three small boxes with removable lids. 
The lids of these boxes as well as three extra lids were painted dif¬ 
ferent colors. Before each trial marbles of the same color as the lids 
were placed in the three boxes. The first two lids were raised in 
succession. Thus the child was allowed to observe the correspondence 
between the color of the lid and the color of the marbles in two 
instances. Before the third lid was raised the child was required to 
indicate the color of the marble which would roll out of the third 
box. This procedure continued until 30 trials had been completed, 
or until the criterion of 10 consecutive correct identifications had 
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been fulfilled, 'rile materials were re.,irt,)n«ed in 
after each trial. 


a ihatH'e order 


2. Dmirliiiff-Sfiaftr Pn,//frm 

This situation is schematically illustrated m ./ <.f I-i;‘,i,e I. Three 



small blocks of different shapes wore arr'iclu..! ► n ■ 

ess as were necessary to obtain 10 consecutive correct' rl’sponi‘were 
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given. From trial to trial the arrangement of these blocks was varied 
according to a prearranged random order. 

3. Doweling-Color Problem 

This test made use of the same doweling apparatus, but the blocks 
varied in CO or instead of .shape. Only 10 trials were given with the 
CO ored blocks regardless of the correctness of the response. 

4. Picture Problem 

Pictorial materials, rather than three dimensional objects, were 
employed in this test. An illustration of one of the 10 cards is pre¬ 
sented m B of Figure 1. It will be seen that the girl wears a hat 
the color of which is the same as the color of her dress. The child 
was shown which hat the girl in the first two instances would wear 
and then the subject selected the hat the third girl would wear. Ten 
different arrangements were presented to each subject. 

5. Word Problem 

Written material was utilized in this test to tell a story about 
three little mice and the type of cheese they ate. For example, the 
first-floor mouse was decribed as eating first-floor cheese; and so on 
for the second- and third-floor mice. The grouping was identical 
with that in the other tests just described. Here the child was asked 
to predict which of the three types of cheeses the mouse in the third 
group would eat after the experimenter pointed out the type of cheese 
that the mice in the first two groups would eat. Ten different 
arrangements were presented to each subject. 

In these five problems the two terms of the relationship, for exam¬ 
ple, the color of the lid and the color of the marbles, were qualita¬ 
tively alike (identical) but different colors were used successively to 
demonstrate this relationship. Therefore, problems of this type were 
called ideiiiity relationship problems. 


R. Abstract Causal Term Problems 

I he mateiial used in these two problems consisted of small pill 
boxes with pometrical designs drawn on the lids. They were pre¬ 
sented in pairs, one positive and one negative. 
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1. // nx-XnM/u f Pi'thh m 

In this situation Iioxcs with two nlw.os (■int.iisird cundy 

whereas the boxes with one ti}-iirc never i-onlaitted ean.K. 'flic rela¬ 
tionship twoncss and candt—held thrcnichmit fhi-. but the 

size, shape, and method of depiVtinu the ftuure, wuied. ante¬ 

cedent, moucss, and the effect, lamly, weie cunsi.ini. 


2. liax-Siuipr Prtibh m 

A similar type of relationship between caiuiy ami oper¬ 

ated in this situation. 1 he negative stimuli were Itianules. lioth the 
positive and the ncRative stimuli varied in mimher, size, and method 
of representation of the figures. 

When the first pair of boxes in cither seties was presented the 
child was instructed to open hnth bn.xes ami find which Contained 
the candy. To help the child remember which boxes ctmtained candy, 
he was told to place the box with candy in one place ami tlie box 
without candy in another. I'hc child received ifie camiv only if the 
positive box w-is selected first, n'he pairs of boxes we.e presented 
until die child selected the positive box 10 litne.s in succession, or until 
30 trials were completed. 

In these two problems the relationship between the cause (circle 
or twoness) and the effect (candy) was an artificial one. Xo inherent 
connection existed between cause and effect as it did in the identitv- 
relationship situations. The solution in the former type of prohlem 
necessitates the isolation of the antecedent necessary for the occur¬ 
rence of the effect. The characteristics of the antece.leiits (circularity 
and twoness) varied but the abstr.act concepts always determined tli'e 
correct box. Consequently, problems of this type will be referred to 
as abstract causal term problems. 


Joint Method Problems 

Two problems of this type were presented to eacli of the siilyiecis. 
1. Dial-Direction Problem 

In this test the determining: variable was direction. The general 

2 in that 

were four rows with two elements in the first tliree rows and 
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one in the fourth. At the end of each row there was a light which 
lit when the correct solution occurred and which, therefore, in this 
test served as the effect. Soldiers mounted on the end of a pivoted 
platform replaced the letters of Figure 2. Direction was emphasized 
by the pointing of the soldier’s gun. In the experiment the four main 
directions of the compass were used. The experimenter set the soldiers 
of the first three rows one at a time, calling the child’s attention to 
the presence or absence of the light. In any one trial three different 
directions were used, two soldiers of different rows pointed to each 
of these positions; and in two of the first three rows lights were on. 
The subject was instructed to place the soldier in the fourth row 
so that the light would go on. The light went on only when the 
direction common to the two rows with lights was selected. If the 
selection was incorrect, the child realized he had made a mistake 
because the light did not go on, but he did not know which of the 
three remaining positions was correct. The directions used from 
trial to trial were determined by chance, as were the positions of the 
causal directions in both rows and columns. This situation was 
presented for 30 trials or until 10 consecutive correct responses were 
made. 


2. Block-Form Froblem 

This test made use of blocks embossed with six diffeient species 
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of animals. Three species were use.l f.>r atu ,.ni- fn'.i!. J-i}««irf 2 
presents the schematic arranKemcnt of the hlt»cfc>. 'rhe three 
of blocks were placed by the experinienter and the chihl's attention 
was called to tlic presence or absence of tlm Ii>;ht in each row. I'tiree 
additional blocks were then pre.sentcd to the cliild Mill, the iiisiruc¬ 
tions to select the animal that would make the fourth lijiht i>f, on 
Only the correct block, namely, the t)pr that was found opposite tlie 
two .ghted bulbs (Indicated by J i„ Figuie 2) «ool,| the 

fourth light go on. 'I'lie child was given only one choice; conse¬ 
quently. he worked with knowledge of correctness versus incorrect¬ 
ness but if the response was <.f the latter tvpe he did not know whicli 
of the two remaining blocks was the corint one. 'n.e apparatus 
was then removed from the cliilds field of vision while ,1„. ,Kmi- 
menter prepared the apparatus for tlic iie.Nt tiial. 'Fo rule out the 
possibility that the problem was being .solved by another principle 
many elements o the situations were varied in a chance order; for 
example, the combination of the species used from (rial to trial ,he 
position of tlic causal block in hotli rows and columns, and the posi- 
tion of the three blocks presented to the child. This test «.,s con¬ 
tinued until 30 trials were completed or until It) con-eciitne correct 
laentifications were made. 

In these problems the effect was constant (as was the can- in ihe 
abstract causal term problem), but the cause was one of three .pecilic 
elements The correct antecedent could hr determined from the rela¬ 
tionship between the several elements and the consequence. I„ these 

problems the possible causes were presented in sm-b •> i 

Mni’c Tva- O I r A t'rcs'nitii III suth a m.itmer that 

s Joint Method of Agreement and Difference could Iv cm- 
P oyed m determining the correct antecedent. In the hl.K-kfform iirolv 
lem a certain animal will cause the light to go on. hut .11 oi tl.l 

noThel 7 T "-mild 

isoated^Tli- bl ">'•'< be 

by the method desrrSbrMill.‘Mrsha™|.t^^^^ I'rf''' 

Joint Method Problem ntliei h n h 
designation: “concrete causal term.” 
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D. Subjects 

These nine tests were presented to 10 children between the ages 
of four and six years. The exact chronological ages will he found in 
Table 1 along with the mental ages and IQ’s as determined by the 
revised form of the Stanford-Binet Test. 


TABLE 1 


Age, Sex and Intelligence Test Scores of Subjects 

Subject 

Sex 

CA 

Yr. Mo. 

MA 

Yr. Mo. 

IQ 

BM 

F 

4-3 

5-2 

122 

EW 

M 

4-4 

5-2 

119 

ED 

F 

4-7 

4-10 

106 

AR 

M 

5-0 

6-0 

120 

JS 

M 

5-2 

5-11 

115 

KH 

F 

5-2 

5-11 

115 

RoM 

M 

5-3 

5-7 

105 

RiM 

M 

5-3 

5-9 

109 

RF 

M 

5-3 

5-7 

107 

GG 

M 

5-4 

5-4 

100 


E. Results 

1. Identity Relationship Problems 

The marble test was passed by nine of the 10 children. All of the 
children verbalized the principle, but only two mentioned the mental 
set created by the agreement in the first two boxes. The other children 
merely indicated that the color of the lid of the third box and the 
color of the marbles that rolled out of this box were the same. 

Three children fulfilled the criterion of passing in the initial 
doweling-shape test. They were able to verbalize the principle, but 
they did not mention the mental set that operated in this situation 
as some did in the case of the marble problem. After an interval 
of one month this test was again presented to the 10 subjects and 
a hint was given after each error. Using this procedure all but the 
two youngest children succeeded in satisfying the criterion of 10 
consecutive correct responses in 30 trials. Seven of the children need¬ 
ed less than four hints, whereas 11 were necessary for the remaining 
child. 

The three remaining identity relationship problems (doweling- 
color, picture, and word) were presented to the eight children who 
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pa.ssecl the J,nvel.-nK-vl.ape,l rrtr.st. KacI, po,l,|„n presented 
for 10 trials and no hint was ^iu-n. 'I'he ruimher „{ correct 
e.s in 10 trials u-ill lie fcnin.l in 'r..!.!e J. tests were 


rcssponses 

T „ TA1U.K 2 

lD,:NT.Tr Rfoatiowhip X„. r..R«Hr Krosissi, ,s 'j>oh 


Doweling 
Siilijeets® ra|„r 

ED 
AR 
JS 
KH 
RoM 
RiM 
RF 
Gc; 


10 
11) 
10 
10 
9 
10 
5 

10 

No, of iV's passing 
if criterion— 6 7 

" " - 7 7 

“ ■' =^8 7 

" *' -- 9 7 

" “ =• 10 6 


Inhiu] (fit 

Wtii d 


Krf 

Pirui rr 

I 

J*in urr 

10 

1 

9 

I’ll 

lo 

•1 

9 

Hi 

s 

7 

9 

10 

10 

III 

ro 

10 

10 

A 

10 

9 

10 

3 

10 

in 

JO 

1) 

6 

In 

10 

A 

10 

% 


4 

2 

1 

1 

1 


8 

7 

7 

7 

4 


K 

% 

7 

(< 


Vl'ord 

,1 

9 

9 

10 

2 

2 

4 

7 


4 

4 

1 

3 

1 


The subjects are arranged in awemling „,der of . . . age 

admimsterecl again a month later. 'I'he ,.c.,cerlnre w-,s used 
and the results for the retest are also presented in Tahle ’ 'it will 

fSSSSSS 

tuationSj but t]ie score*? nn i n • ^ u clj.nUT Hue- 
^an th.e on'‘7^ 

be true for the initial test and the reLt Lres. 

of the rrabSy'^l'^ita 7"';’ 

Were paired with the . e file initial lest saires 

and the differences betwent (t etV'n7 ”'''’'’‘7’“ 

small to be considered significant. ' ' 

2. ^Jbstraci Causal Term Pruhlems 

Tw. o( .h. ,„bi.c„ »,M,d .ho oAcrion .f lo c„„„.,.ivo erroo, 
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responses in the box-number test, whereas three others succeeded in 
doing so in the box-shape problem. In no instance did any of the 
subjects solve both of the problems. All five of the children who 
satisfied the criterion were able to give an adequate explanation of 
the principle involved in the situation they passed. 

3. Joint Method Problems 

The dial-direction and the block-form problems were extremely 
difficult for the subjects. No subject succeeded in fulfilling the 
criterion of 10 consecutive correct responses within 30 tiials. An 
attempt was made after an interval of one month to help the children 
discover the principle by presenting systematic hints every time an 
error was made on the block-form problem. Only one child benefited 
enough to make 10 consecutive correct responses. This child was 
given an opportunity to apply the principle to other situations. When 
the animal forms were replaced by colored blocks the child general¬ 
ized. ^ But in all of the other tests administered to the older group 
of children (1) she failed to make a score above six in 10 trials. 
Her retention of the principle was measured by retesting with the 
block-form problem. She failed to satisfy the criterion within 30 
trials. 

4, Hypotheses or Systems Used in Solving the Problems 

The records were analyzed to determine what hypotheses or sys¬ 
tems were employed in solving the various reasoning problems. As' 
in the previous experiment (1) it was with some reservation that 
such a procedure was used. Statistical devices may Indicate that the 
child is employing a principle of which he may not actually be aware; 
on the other hand, a child’s responses may be determined for a few 
trials by an hypothesis which is operating on a conscious level, but 
which may not be indicated by the statistical analysis because it is 
discarded too soon. In spite of these possibilities the desirability of 
an objective analj^sis can hardly be questioned. Consequently the 
data from the various problems were evaluated by the chi-squaie test. 

An analysis of the doweling-shape records Indicated that the two 
3 'oungest children may have responded to cues that would make the 
correct principle difficult to discover. One child selected the hexagon 
more than half of the time, whereas the triangle was selected only 
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twKC m 30 trials (/^<.() 1 ). Actually all ti.rcr frmm (.r,„arc ),« 
agon tnang c) M-ere correct approxirnatclv ti.e nuu.hc. .,f ihr,.. 
Another ch.Ul selected the end block, the last o„e „„ the h.,a„i 4 
times out of 30 trials (P<. 01 ), * *' 

Several hjpotheses were found in the records t.f the ,,bs.,.,c» c H.. 1 I 
erm prohlems Otte subject in both oi the.e p.ddeuK -elnted tl^l 

fpVo 2 ^'' "’T'’ ''»’*■ his left 

AmSlf in box-shape problem) 

Another child consistently selected the hoc with one iij,, i' 

box-number test (/^<.() 2 ). A third child tende.l 

geometrical shapes in the box-numher situation. 'n,r siiimre ind die 

circle were selected in 23 out of the If) tri-d . t ’ 

..d.1...™,I,,vo„.f:;:;;;,"'''";';'"'- 

-sSSS—- 

5. Comparhon of Performance of Four- ,0 S'/v V r- 

.. 

cbtainldrlhe^us'^sulrC?^ 

-as from six to eight ylars wlmre- s Ti 

~r 

Ti. average for the older group -a^i%;cri;:;::;::;v::'’;;e 
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younger group was 112. This dihFerence was found not to be sig¬ 
nificant when Student’s “l-test” was applied (P>.20). When the 
number of children passing (i.e., fulfilling the criterion of 10 con¬ 
secutive correct responses) the marble or the doweling-shape (initial 
or retest) situations was compared it was evident that the children 
in the older group were more successful, but the chi-square values 
indicated that this preponderance was not sufficient in any of the 
reasoning problems of this type to conclude that there was a reliable 
difference between these two age groups. Although the older group’s 
performance on this battery of tests was superior, the data suggest 
that the tests do not clearly differentiate the two groups. 

A similar analysis of the number of children passing and failing 
on the abstract causal term problems (box-number, box-shape) led 
to the suggestion that the children of the older group were superior 
on problems of this type. Thirteen of the 15 children of the older 
group passed the box-number problem, whereas only two of the 10 
children of the younger group were successful. The chi-square test 
indicated that this difference was a significant one (P<.01 with 
Yates’ correction applied). The difference in the box-shape problem 
was not significant. 

The performance on the dial-direction and block-form tests of the 
Joint Method problems was practically the same if only the initial 
tests are considered. It was, however, found that children in the 
older group benefited from the standard hints which were given when 
the block-form problem was presented as a retest. These hints made 
it possible for all except two of the 15 children of the older group 
to pass the test, whereas only one of the 10 children in the younger 
group benefited enough by the hints to fulfill the criterion of passing. 
The superiority of the older group is unmistakable in this situation. 

The above comparisons have been limited to performance on the 
initial material without regard to the ability to generalize principles. 
In the previous paper the subject’s ability to generalize was tested 
in two different types of problems—identity relationship and Joint 
Method. A comparison of the older and younger groups was impos¬ 
sible in the case of the Joint Method problems since only one child 
of the 5 'ounger group was able to fulfill the criterion of passing the 
block-form test and was given the additional Joint Method problems. 
Consequently the comparison will be limited to the identity relation- 
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ship problems. 'Diese tests were atlmitiistemi t„ ai| j i; ,.|iil,iren of 
the older Ktoiip but to only eight ui the toHoger Pfinip since ,wo 
of these children failed to jiass the initht! te.j. Shut nns nw „f „ 
ma.ximum score produced .a skewed distribution it seemed appropriate 
to apply .a statistical technique which would he tel,tin eh indeiTmirnt 
of the distribution. Therefore the ilal.a weie e\;„(,!t)rd tt ish the view 
of applyinir the chi-M|uarc test. The null lnp„tl,esn set j„r fe.,i,w 
that no difference e.visted iH-iween the perf.irnutnce of Hw ,wo 
groups on the.se te.st.s. If the hjpnthesis were true tl.e s.,.re for the 
younger and older children wnul.l he dis„ibn,ed in a chance fashion 
V hen tlie scores for each test were arranged in ascending order. On 
t e other hand, if the lowest eight scores on a given test, e.g. .linvel- 
mg-ador, were maile hy children of the younge, group, the null 
jpothe.sis would have to he discar.led. For each problem a chi-Hpiare 
able was .set up to evaluate the frequency with which the i«h 

I ^ 'l‘'«-eling.c.dor and picture 

differentiated. In the word test the null Ip poihesK vm.s not veriJied 
since a significant /'-value, was obtained On tl,;.. t„, .i,,, 

younger. These results indicate that the children of the ,dder ernup 

than^ rcastining principle to a greater degree 

han were the younger ones. It should, however, be p. d .u , 

L soT "tH ^ !Tr «•''•iiniu- lu'u ig.; 

The fi "*! experience with printed materia! 

of the t " Hie of liypothesas hr children 

t P p IsedThT”^^;- 'H'the oUi: 

^^cordsrs;ir 

incorrect hypotheses were developed CZ' 

causal term problems three subTects 1. """" ''''' 

used incorrect hypotheses ^ Jounger group apparently 

group on these : X p™blcnr f""" 

-_ i-rrricuiar pioblcms. I-rom the reoirds of thr dial- 
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direction problem it was found that six children of the older group 
and five children of the younger group developed incorrect hypotheses. 
In trying to solve the block-form problem three children of eacli 
group developed incorrect hypotheses. From such crude analyses it 
can be suggested that more hypotheses per child were present among 
the younger children. Since the total number of systems was rather 
small the interpretation must be tentative. It should be pointed out 
that the failure to detect hypotheses in the data of the older children 
by means of a statistical technique may be attributed to the fact that 
they shifted their approach more rapidly than did the younger ones. 
It would be desirable to have more information on these points. 

F. Summary and Conclusions 

A battery of nine reasoning tests was presented to 10 children 
vaiying in age fiom four to six years. These tests can be classified 
into three groups; identity relationship, abstract causal term, and 
Joint Method problems. The aim of the experiment was to compare 
the performance of these children with that of 15 other children 
ranging in age from six to eight years, to whom the same group of 
tests were administered. Specifically the children were to be compared 
on their ability (a) to discover the principles, {b) to profit by hints, 
(c) and to generalize to other reasoning problems solvable by the 
same principles. 

It was found that the two groups were very similar in so far as 
discovering the principles was concerned. The superiority of the 
older gioup was found to be reliable in only one of six problems. 
The children did, however, differ in their ability to benefit by bints. 
Hints enabled all but two of the 15 children of the older group to 
pass a test of the Joint Method type, whereas only one of the 10 
children of the younger group passed. In the battery of tests three 
problems similar to the two initial identity relationship problems were 
presented to obtain a measure of generalization. These differed in 
the type of material: three-dimensional blocks, pictures, and words. 
On the first two problems the difference between the two groups was 
unreliable. In the word problem the older group was definitely 
superior. This superiority might be attributed to the fact that the 
older children have had a little more experience with printed material. 
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CONSISTENCY OF RESPONSE TO PERSONALITY 
TESTS AT DIFFERENT AGE LEVELS* 

Teachers College, Columbia University 


R. PiNTNER AND G. FoRLANO 


Inventories, questionnaires, and schedules of all sorts are now 
cpmg into general use for measuring different aspects of person¬ 
ality. Inventories measuring emotional stability, introversion-extra- 
version and the like aie now available for children in the grades, for 
adolescents, and for adults. It is. therefore, pertinent to enquire 
whether we may expect younger children to react to these inventories 
as consistently^ as do the more mature subjects when similar inven¬ 
tories or identical inventories are administered to them. By consis¬ 
tency is meant the tendency of the subject to mark the items of the 
second trial of the test in a similar manner to the first trial of the 
test after a relatively short intervening interval. The interval we 
have used is two weeks, during which period we assume that no real 
changes^ in such personality traits as emotional stability, ascendance- 
submission, or introveision-extraversion are likely to take place. 

A. First Experiment 
1. Subjects and Tests 

^ Three groups at different age levels were used: {a) 100 boys and 
girls in Grade V were given the Aspects of Personality Test (3) ; 
(b) 74 boys and girls in Grades X and XI in High School were 
given the Bernreuter Personality Inventory (1); (c) 81 college stu¬ 
dents in their senior year were given the Thurstone Personality 
Schedule^ (4)P With each group the tests were given twice with an 
intervening interval of two weeks. 


2. Results 

« 

There are several ways of comparing the consistency of response 


*Rece!ved in the Editorial Office on August 1, 1941, 

We are indebted to Prof. James F. Bendei for the administration of the 
BrooWyr/ew Yolrk^^ tu the 81 seniors at the Polytechnic Institute, 
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of these three groups of subjects. Wc shijJI first cotup.ir,. tf,e re-te^t 
correlations of the total scores on tlic tests, which will ^!,„w 
extent the relative positions of the subjects leniaiii the simp on the 
two trials, We shall then compare the groups tvith reference to the 
percentage of items marked in the same manner on imth tri.iis ,if fl,p 
test. " 

-r. Re-test correlations. The re-test corrclaiions for the three 
groups are shown in Table 1. These .are shown in the rows desig- 


■r.-\m,K 1 

Re-Test C'fmRei..vTitiNs. Ki»sr EseiKisovr 

KJ. 

r 

S-B Formula 

JOO ChiUren—.isfiKtt of l^rrsonallty Te,l 

.70 

_:53_ .94 

r 

iV-fi Formula 

74 ejdalescetiis—Bcrtirruicr Test 

R S J [) 

. 8 S -.19 .92 

___-^2^ .91 . 94 . _95 

r— .9+ 

St dJults—T/iursione Invntiary 


nated by The three parts of the Aspects of PcrsimaUtv show cor 
relations of .66, .70. and .82. The six traits of the Bernreuter siLvv 

rnlvtnr' -^2. The Thurstonc /nt-ea/ory gives 

nly one score and tiie rc-test correlation for this is M. These eorre 

t‘e rid “P'’" number of items in each 

tes. and, as_ the number t-aries greatly from test to test, they are no 

rea indications of the tendency toward corisistencv of the three 
different groups of subjects. To obtain some idea of wliat this col 

tt roMrte rr '"««-B«-own Prophecy formula for 

223 itels 1 ^hurstone test is the longest, having 

223 Items, the Bernreuter has 125 items; and each part of the 

oret ca increase of the test items arc shown in the rows of “t’-.bl,. I 
™rw s.a All .f the c„„.i,.i„„, i„ ■; ,i„. 

nineties, similar to the correlation of .04 for the •idiilts on ili 't'l 

equal the Thurstonc test for adults, other tilings being equal, we 
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Amid 5nd little or no diHerenoo in the oonsist.ncy of the score, tritk 
nt of r ™ 

tencj ot the scores increases with increase in age. 

ene3“r enquiring as to what we might get if we length- 

ened the tests, we can make a much more practical and direct corn- 
par son by shortening the long tests to make them equal the number 

I 7p T' the 

rjf i contains 35 items we have divided the Bern- 

rh “‘‘ Thurstone tests into three tests of 35 items each by taking 

lations for these “tests” of 35 items are indicated in Table 2 


TABLE 2 

Aspects of Peisonalify 

.66 

.70 

.82 




Bernreuter 

Fir.st 35 

Last 35 

Middle 35 

.85 

.83 

.79 

.68 

.75 

.74 

.89 

.84 

.72 

.78 

.80 

.83 

.82 

.76 

.73 

.S3 

.83 

.79 

Thurstone 

First 35 

La.st 35 

Middle 35 

’.90 

.89 

.88 







We note at once that our three Thurstone “tests” with adults obtain 
the highest re-test correlations. The adolescents on the Bernreuter 
vary all the way from .68 to .85. The children on the Jspects of 
rersonality seem lowest. 

b. Percentage of unchanged responses. Another way of estimating 
consistency is to count the number of responses which are the same 
on test and re-test for each subject. We have done this for each sub¬ 
ject and have turned the number of unchanged responses into a per¬ 
centage of the total number of items of the test. This percentage 
may be regarded as a measure of the consistency of response of each 
subject. Table 3 gives the pertinent data. The first row tells us 
that the mean percentage of consistency for the 100 children on the 
Ascendence-Siibmission test of the Aspects of Personality was 76 8 
The sigma for the 100 cases was 3.5. The least consistent child had 
55 per cent of unchanged responses and the most consistent marked 
97 per cent of his responses on the second test in the same way as on 
the first test.^ On the Bernreuter test we now have only one value 
for each subject because the various “traits” measured by the test 
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r.\m K 3 


IhRciiNTAor OK C'rixi.isir\r 

Kr«i‘itKsr*, p 

'sMi?,SJS Xf 



.Mean 

NSr.tn.i 

Kanjte 

Children—.Vsjicrls of PrrHiinalio 

1 V 7>i.\ 

1.5 

55.97 


7ii t 

2 V 

55-9.1 


/o X3,? 


■W-lUt) 

Adolescents—lienircmer 

7t7 

h 1 

92 n 

Adidts—'fhiirstoric 

i-0.7 

s.s 

05-9fi 


aie all based upon diftVrcni \vfiuliiini>' j;ivrii ro tin- v.intn l^^fr test 
When we calculated (lie percentajir of eorniVtcncv ffir '■amplrs of d*! 
Items of the Bernreutcr and Thur^tnnr tests for coinpnrlMin with the 
35 Item sub-tests of the Jspeits of Pmoiinliiy «<* found as before 
that the adults had hi(;lier consistency scores than ilie children and the 
adolescents. 


H. Six'(i.vt) Kxi'KRUti.Nr 

The fiist e.xperiment just describe,i used tlnec stand,,,d personalitv 
test.s at the three afic levels. Each aue level used a rlifferent t.'st. 
In the second experiment the .same test items were itivett all ihree 
levels and repeated again after a twn-week interval, 

The test used was an adaptation of the of Pirtotinliiy 7'rsi 

and was called the '7/r;u- / Fee/" hmuio.y. It had two parts. Part 
1 was made up of 29 items of the Exiraversion-Introveision Mth tesi 
of the Aspect of Personality, and I’art 11 of +2 itents „f the En.o- 
ttonality sub-test. 

The subjects consisted of 158 pupils in the fifth and sixth ur.ides of 
a public school, 110 pupils in the ninth year of a public junior hitth 
school, and 132 college women students. 


1. The Results 

r ’•e-test correlations for the two parts of tlie test 

or the different age levels. 'Fhere Is not much dift.-rence he, ween 
the various age-levels here. None of tl.e differences between auv two 
1 s for any one part of tlie test a,-e statistically significant. However, 
we have combined the e’s of Part 1 and 2 for each of the tl.ree groups. 

of hlHained r has he.m 
questioned by Fisher (2) especially for Fs less than .70. Another 
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Re-Test 

TABLE 4 

Correlations—Second 

Experiment 




r 

PE^ 

158 Children 

Part I 

Part II 

.72 

.82 

.025 

.018 

110 Adolescents 

Pait I 


.024 

024 


Part II 

.79 

College Students 

Part I 

Part II 

.78 

.88 

.022 

.013 


cedure Ze > '' Using Tippett’s (6) pro- 

dure these rs were transmuted into z’s. None of the differences 

between any two groups divided by the respective standard errors 
give ratios higher than 2.116. The latter ratio was obtained for the 
comparison between adults and children and may be considered signi¬ 
ficant statistically as it is equal to a level of significance of one per 
cent, or m other words there is one chance in a hundred that the 
observed difference will occur by chance. 

Table 5 shows the perentage of items marked consistently. These 


TABLE 5 

Percentage of Consistent Responses, Second Experiment 
_ /low I Feel Invefiiory 


— 


Mean 

SD 

Range 

158 Children 

Part I 

Part II 

80.4 

86.6 

9 47 
10.46 

40-95 

40-100 

110 Adolescents 

Part I 

Part II 

84.4 

90.1 

7.95 

9 02 

50-100 

50-100 

132 College Students 

Part I 

Part II 

87.4 

92.8 

7.74 

679 

60-100 

65-100 


means for each part of the Test show a consistent increase from the 
lower age levels to the higher. For Part I of the test the mean 
consistency score increases from 80.4 for the children to 84.4 for the 
adolescents, and then to 87.4 for the adults. Similarly for Part II 
the mean increases from 86.6 to 90.1 and 92.8. The ratios of the 
differences between any two means of the three groups to the standard 
errors of these differences are all higher than 2.6. 

A distribution was made of the differences in total raw scores be- 
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tween the first aiul second trials of Parts I and II of the test. For 
example, the ranpc of total sctire differences fnini first to second trial 
on Part I for adults was —4 to 4 6; while the ranijr of total wore 
diiference.s for children was —8 to +7. A comp.trison was made 
of the combined frequencies of the differeiu-ex in f.trd notes (second 
trial score minus first trial score) of 4 1, f). and • d for Parts I and 

II. It was found that the per cent of differences of J J, ()^ and 1 

for adults was 60 per cent, for adolescents it was 11 per cent, while 
for cliildren it was 42 per cent. 

Two other methods of comparinR the three Rroup.s of sulijects have 
been employed. Coefficients of variation and percentage of over¬ 
lapping have been computed. The former are given in I'ahle 6, 


1'AUr.R A 

COEFFtCIEMTS OF VARtATIOS OF I’F.RCtS'rAliE OF fllSMSrt Ji f RUFOSSfji 


Subjects 


1S8 Children K 3.5 

110 Adolescents 87,3 

133 College Students 90.1 


Mean, Part 1 & 2 part 1 & 2 


12 . 2 ? 

1U,2A 

K.A3 


forffirirni 
of Variaiion 

H.h7 

11.75 

9.57 


which shows that for tlie 158 children the mean consistency .score, 
when the consistency scores for Parts 1 and 2 were combined' K 
with a sigma of 12.25 and a coefficient of variation of 14.67. Tsing 
the coefficient of variation for the children as a base, we find that the 
adults are only 65 per cent as variable as the children, while the 
adolescents are 80 per cent as variable as the children. 

The percentage of overlapping technique suggested by 'Pilton (1) 
has also been used. We find that the percentage of o\ erlap between 
the children and the adolescents is 83 per cent, between the adults 
and the children 7l per cent, and between the adults and the adol- 
escents 84 per cent. 


C, Conclusion.^ 

Our two expenments both indicate that consistency of response to 
personality questionnaires increases slightly with age, defining con¬ 
sistency as the marking of items in the same wav after a two weeks' 
interval This conclusion is not to be interpreted as meaning tliat 
school children are inconsistent in their responses to .such question¬ 
naires. They are not. For 7l per cent of the children had consis- 
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tency scores that could be found in the adults’ distribution, of con¬ 
sistency scores of corresponding magnitude. Moreover, tliough 60 
per cent of the adults had score differences of Oj and —1 from 
trial to trial, there were 42 per cent of the children who also achieved 
this standard of consistency. 
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INFERIORITY ATTITUDES AND THEIR CORRELA¬ 
TIONS AMONG CHILDREN EXAMINED IN A 
BEHAVIOR CLINIC'*^! 


Departments of Psychology, Ne-w York Uniojcrsity, Colhg 
the City of Ne-w York, and Brooklyn College 


r of 


Luton" Ackerson 


Inferiority attitudes or feelings as a clinical description first ap¬ 
peared in America about 25 yeais ago under the name of “organ 
inferiority’’ with the publication of Adler’s Study of Organ Inferi- 
ority and its Psychical Compensation (4). The late Alfred Adler 
With his medical and psychoanalytic background at first seemed to 
consider the patient’s actual physical or anatomical inferiority to be 
the most potent cause of mental reactions and “compensations,” but 
soon modified or enlarged the concept to include constitutional and 
mental inferiorities and social and cultural factors. The trend of 
recent writings has been to assign less causal importance to the actual 
physical and other objective conditions and to stiess the importance of 
social pressures impinging upon the given individual. This change in 
emphasis, i.e., that inferiority may be largely a “state of mind,” 
seems to be supported by the study about to be described in so far as 
the limitations of this research may warrant specific interpretations. 

Recent writers have expressed themselves as follows. Louttit (5, 
pp. 455-460) writes; 

Infeiiority feelings develop only when the child, in comparing 
himself in any fashion—physically, mentally, socially—with 
people about him believes he is not their equal. In point of 
fact, he may not be [their equal], at least in the field of com¬ 
parison, On the other hand, the child’s belief may have no basis 
in objective circumstances. ... It is doubtful whether the child 
of significantly retarded mental ability lecognizes his infeiiority 
and is affected by it. 

Stagner (8, p. 271) writes: “Of the dull student is it particularly 

^Received in the Editorial Office on August 12, 1941, 

'Read in pait before the Eastern Psychological Association, Brooklyn 
College, April 18, 1941 
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true that we need hypothesize no innate tcndcricy to a feeling of 
inferiority; his teachers will put the idea into his head Minn enough!" 
Thus Stagner recognizes that it is the criticism hy others, whether 
real or implied, i.e., the factor of social pressure, which provokes the 
emotional reaction. 

In his recent text Kimball Young (9, p|i. ,I9(i-d92) writes; 

The lack of expected intelliKcnre or of special l.ileril may serve 
as the original stimulus for the dcvelopincm rtf a sense of in¬ 
adequacy. When a child does not iiicasure op in iruellccinal 
performance to the aspirations or ideal aims l.aid down for him 
by his parents or teachers, he may easily acipiirc—and largely 
from their attitudes and comments almut him—an abiding 
sense of inferiority. . . . The diserepaney hclweeii aspiration 
and achievement in this field is a dislintl failor in children's 
maladjustments in school. ... A sense of inferiotily may also 
develop in otherwise competent children in the course nf their 
social and emotional training within the home and in other pri¬ 
mary groups. 

Maslow and Mittclmann in their recent text (7, pp. 2.?-2‘i) 
place even more emphasis upon the social and cultural dynamics in tlie 
genesis of inferiority attitudes: 

But we now know that . . . [the influence of orgatiic infeti. 
orities, e.g., being crippled, ugly, blind, deaf, or maifnnnrd, 
upon personality] , , , is rather an indirect effect which is iniet- 
mediated by various cultural-psychological dvnamic pr(M’e'«ei 
It is not sufficient to say, "I have lost a leg, therefore I feel in 
ferior.” Now we would say, "I have lo*t a leg. In my society, 
people look down upon or pity or resent those who cannot make 
their own way economically, or those who arc handicapped per¬ 
sonally or socially, I recognize this loss of prestige and re*pect 
from others, Because u£ this I tend to lose respect for inv^elf. 

Also, since I myself am a member of my society and share their 
beliefs, I feel toward myself as others do toward me." In other 
words, an organic inferiority leads to a feeling of inferiority 
only when this organic change is Jefineit by /Ac Sneirty as an 
"inferiority” . , , It is the cultural definition of a biologic,tl fact 
that will create the importance or unimportance of this hird.igi 
cal fact as a psychological determiner of personality. 

The present research was a statistical or "actuarial" study iif the 
correlations of the notation inferioriiy atlitiides with ahum IdU trtiits 
or conditions noted among 2,113 white boys and 1,181 white girls 
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examined consecutively at tlie Illinois Institute for Juvenile Research. 
Of these, 202 boys and 62 girls were noted by the staff as manifesting 
inferiority attitudes. These were children who have attended school 
and whose ages ranged from 6 years through 17, with means of about 
12 years and standard deviations of about 3 years. Their 7(2’s 
ranged from SO to about 150, with means of about 82 and standard 
deviations of about 17. Our truncating the distributions at 6 years 
and at so 7 Q was advisable because the inclusion in our populations 
of many preschool children and mental defectives who have relatively 
few behavior notations tended to enlarge the correlation coefficients 
to a misleading extent. It cannot be asserted, on the other hand, 
that this clinic population thus truncated approximates an unselected 
representative population of children and adolescents of these ages. 

It is not safe to conjecture whether our correlations are higher or 
lower than those which would be obtained upon an ideal unselected 
population. On the one hand, a probable differential completeness 
of the case-record data would tend to “inflate” the correlation coeffi¬ 
cients computed upon them; on the other hand, a probable “restriction 
of range” in this population would tend to lower unduly the magni¬ 
tude of correlation coefficients. Correlation coefficients, like all sta¬ 
tistical measures, must be interpreted in terms of the populations 
upon which they are calculated. .Their application to unselected 
children must be made only in relative terms. 

Our justification for employing case-record data is that at this time 
there exists little other material of similar comprehensiveness to be 
found upon groups of “unselected” children. Because of the practical 
difficulties in the way of obtaining dependable intimate case data 
from the child’s parents except upon children examined in a children s 
behavior clinic it seems likely that for some time to come we must 
derive information as best we can from this sort of data despite its 
scientific limitations. 

These children were typical of the intake of the usual child guid¬ 
ance clinic supported by public funds—in this instance by the State 
of Illinois. They were referred from a number of sources: the 
schools, charitable agencies, by family physicians, and frequently by 
the parents themselves. Among the reasons for referial were (a) 
poor work or retardation in school; (i) suspected mental defect, 
(c) enuresis; (d) conduct problems such as disobedience, truancy, or 
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Stealing; (e) and personality difficulties such as restlc'-sne'S, “ner¬ 
vousness,” unhappy appearance or manner, daydreaniinp;, and the 
like. All children were given an extensive ex.iniination hy a stalt 
composed of a psychiatrist, pediatrician, pstehidogist, l 1 ^ychi:ttric so¬ 
cial worker, and also fiequently a recreation worker, 'file infouna- 
tion was usually given by the child’s ninthei, and occasionally by the 
father or another relative, and sometimes hy the chihl's te.icher.* 

The notation of tufa hrity uttittides in our data was always a staff 
notation usually made on the responsibility of the staff psychiatrist 
after formal e.xamination of the child. Ftir .seveial weeks iluring the 
time these children were examined, the late Dr. Alfred Adlei of 
Vienna was himself a gue.st member nf the Ijistitute staff. It m.iv be 
assumed, then, that the notation was ntade with eiirisiderahle eare¬ 
fulness, and was not a mere superficial conjecture made hy :i “hiy” 
person. 

Unfortunately it was not possible to compute ‘'leli.ahility” or “ob¬ 
jectivity” correlations upon our data, procedure wbicli should be a 
prerequisite in all well-made researches, A .scrutiny of the c.ise lec- 
ords indicates that the parents' and teachers’ infoimation, especially 
when reviewed by the psychiatric social worker, who is trained in 
interviewing of this type, is usually correct .so far ;ts (tvert behavioi 
of the childien is concerned. 

In the Table 1 are the correlations of infcrioriiv uttitudrs with 
about 100 traits or conditions noted in tlie case recoitls. (An tidili- 
tional score of similar notations showing low or negligible ctirielations 
are not included here.) The coefficients are Pearson's tetraclioric or 
bi-serial correlations, with age "partialcd out." (The partialing-out 
of age made little change in the coefficients since age was correlated 
only negligibly with the behavior traits in our study.) 

The relatively high bi-scrial correlations of .4.1.’.-.()2 and .“I'* ■ .11,1 
among boys and girls respectively with pcrsniiaHty-t'itiil indicates 
that an Inferiority attitude Is an important indicator of tlie e.xtenr of a 
child’s personality problems (3). The persiinntiiy-tnliil K the total 
number of personality problems noted for a given cliibl. such as 
daydrcajiihiffj crying spells, seel it she ness, ete. (In such a con elatiim, 
the item in question was omitted from the "total" so that this coeffi¬ 
cient represents the bi-serial correlation of iuferhrity nltliitdes with 

“A more extensive cleseriptioii of the e.isc material tiuiy lie fmiiiil in (1. g). 
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TABLE 1 


Correlations of staff nutation pr question of inferioiity attitudes with 

Boys Gills 

(A=2113) (iV=H81) 


Personality-total (bi-serial r) 
Conduct-total (bi-serial r) 
Police arrest (tctiachoric ;) 


.43±.02 

.26±.02 

.04±.04 


.59±.03 
.2S±.04 
—.02±.06 


Larger correlations (tetrachoiic r) ranging from JO to ,50 
among both sexes 

Seiisitiojencss or avorrisomeness {in general) 

Sensitiveness over some specific fact oi episode 
Object of teasing by other children 
Depressed oi unhappy appearance oi manner 
Hatred or jealousy of sibling 
Worry over some specific fact or episode 
Daydreaming 


Other correlations (tetrachoiic r) 
Staff notation of mental conflict 
Unpopularity 

Boastful or "shovi-off" manner 
Queer behavior 
Seclusivencss 
Bashfnlncss 
Quarrelsomeness 
"Nervousness” 

Masturbation 
Sex delinquency (coitus) 

Neurological defect (unspecified) 

Undeivjcight condition (10% or more) 

Enuresis (present or former) 

Question of encephalitis' 

Lucs (present or former) 

Former convulsions 

Intelligence quotient (IQ), (bi-seiial r) 

Age (CA), (bi-serial r) 

Question of hypophrenia 
Retardation in school 
Poor work in school 

Speech defect (unspecified) 

Stuttering ot stammering 

Mentally-dcfeitive sibling 
ricious home tonditions 
fnimoral home conditions 
Discoid lictween parents^ 

Brother in penal detention 

l.oiieiinn or loafinr; 


.49±.03 

.49±.03 

38±.03 

.37±.0+ 

.36zt.05 

.3S±.07 

.31±.04 

.50±.05 

.50±.05 

.30±.07 

.38±.06 

.43±.0S 

.33±.09 

.37±.07 

101 ic r) 

53rt: 04 

.20±.09 

.29± 05 

.29±.08 

.28±.0+ 

.28±.08 

.27±.05 

.28± 08 

.23±.0+ 

48±.06 

.21dz.05 

.32±:.06 

20±.0+ 

.21±.06 

17±.05 

.32±.06 

.24±.03 

.11 

.15 

—.09 

.06 

.22±.07 

.15 

.09 

15 

.10 

.00 

.01 

—.16 

.08 

—.08 

.08 

,22± 02 

.18 

.10 

.07 

—.06 

—.07 

—.11 

—.21±.05 

.17 

.23±.05 

.09 

.02 

.16 

— 

—.09 

— 33±.07 

.05 

—.27±.0S 

.02 

—.01 

.08 

.08 

—.03 

—.14 

.01 

— 24±.0S 


Conflations (teti achoric-i) in the .2n’s among boys and below .20 among 
gills: tempei display (not "tantrums"), bossy manner, rudeness, laziness, 
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lying, question of change of personality, "ipitilcJ" or mrr-inJah/eJ ihtU, and 
staff notation of psychoncnratic trends. 

Correlations (tetrachoric-r) in the .20's anidilK Rirl» aiid hrlnw .2*) anions 
hoys: fighting, violence, defiant manner, rontiannrss.-irrtlahle temperament, 
restlessness, restlessness in steep, irregular strep liahilt, dnfraiti/’iliiy, 
changeable woods or attitudes, crying spells, apprchensiveneis, fintiky food 
habits, inefficiency in nuork ar play, abscnl-tnindedness, repressed wanner, 
and overinterrst in sex matters. 

Correlations (tetracliorir-r) fallintt lietwecn .2il for Itoth hoys ami ^jiiK; 
stealing, incorrigibility, disobedience, slulibarnnesi, siSL'earing nr bad lan¬ 
guage, temper tantrums, destructiveness, leading others intn had tanJurl, had 
companions, staying out late at night, selfishness, staff natation of rgmrn- 
Iricity, fantastical lying, truancy from home, truancy from sehunl, refusal tri 
attend school, disturbing influeme in school, sulkiness, suHenness, staff nota¬ 
tion of unfavorable conduct prognosis, listlessness, lad of initiative, sloven¬ 
liness, irresponsibility, excuse-forming attitude, uver-suggestihility, slow nr 
dull manner, preference for youngrr children as playmates, lack of interest in 
school, inattentiveness in school, irregular attendance at sehool, cxilusirin or 
suspension from school, staff natation of emotional insfahilily, nail-hiling, 
"headaches," leader, follower, attractive manner, ilcan appearance and 
habits, popularity, and sex misbehavior denied rnlir,-ly. 

the total number of pcrsonalitj’ difficulties noted for the cliild otlier 
than inferiority attitudes.) Its low but statistically si(;ni(!Cant corre¬ 
lations of .26d:.02 and ,25±-.(H ainon}' hoys and nirls respectively 
with the conduct-total indicates that children with a staff notation itf 
inferiority attitudes arc likely to manifest a larger number of iiinlrsir- 
able conduct traits, such as lyiitff, stubbornness. firphtiiut, etc., than 
children without such a notation among our behavior-clinic |«ipid;t- 
tion. This finding is curious in view of the fact that in our rlala the 
correlations with single conduct notations and also with fiuUce citresl 
or penal commitment were for the most part low or negligible, as can 
be seen in other portions of the table. 

Tetrachoric correlations ranging from .30 to ,‘iO were found for 
the following personality traits: sensitiveness and'nr terirrisrimeness 
in general, sensitiveness and/or worrisomeness over some sficrifle fact 
or episode, depressed or unhappy appearance or manner, and day¬ 
dreaming, These correlations perhaps repre.sent little more than 
might be expected for symptoms of the same complex ctr cfuistellation, 
and thus probably add little to an etiological understanding. Per¬ 
haps the same may be conjectured for mental conflirt (a form.d staff 
notation) with its tetrachoric correlations of ,53 '".04 and .20 • .04 
for boys and girls respectively. 

The relatively substantial tetrachoric correlations ranging from .i'l 
to .43 for inferiority attitudes with object of tensing by other cliil- 
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dren, unpopularity, and hatred or jealousy of sibling may have etio¬ 
logical implications, since these three notations are commonly be¬ 
lieved to be potent causes of inferiority. In these items one may 
believe that the dynamics are social rather than any actual condition 
of inferior status existing within the child himself. 

The correlations ranging from .20 to .28 for the two notations 
quarrelsomeness and boastful or "show-off" manner lend support to 
the common belief that these may often be “compensatory” behavior. 
On the other hand the view that police arrest or juvenile delinquency 
may occur as a compensation or “aggression” for feelings of inferior¬ 
ity finds no confirmation in our statistical appraisal since this notation 
yielded only zero correlations with inferiority attitudes. 

It is possible also that the three notations seclusiveness, bashfulness, 
and daydreaming with low to moderate correlations ranging from .21 
to .48 may be considered as lending support to theory, especially 
among girls, on the ground that they represent a retreat or escape 
from inferiority-producing social contacts. 

The tetrachoric correlations of .17±.05 and .32±.06 with the 
vague notation "nervousness" cannot be profitably interpreted. This 
notation was a frequent description given by parents in about 16 
per cent of the cases in this study, but a scrutiny of the case-records 
yielded little indication of what behavioral configuration was in the 
informant’s mind. 

With masturbation among boys the tetrachoric correlation with 
inferiority attitudes was of moderate size and statistically significant, 
.24cfc.03. Among girls this correlation was negligible. The corre¬ 
lations among both sexes with sex delinquency {coitus) were negli¬ 
gible. 

Concerning six physiological conditions which presumably might 
cause inferiority reactions, the only statistically significant correlation 
among the 12 coefficients was the barely significant one of .22±.07 
■with neurological defect {unspecified) among girls. For underweight 
or "undersized" condition {10 per cent or more from the age norms) 
and for enuresis beyond third birthday {present or former), fre¬ 
quently cited as potent causes, the tetrachoric correlations though 
positive M'erc too low to be of statistical significance upon our clinic 
populations of 2,113 boys and 1,181 girls among whom 202 boys and 
62 girls were formally noted by the professional staff as manifesting 
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inferiority attitudes, tile coefficients railtrinir iro!ii .()'* In .I'i, 'I’lieo- 
retically it is possilile that zero-order correlatiims as low as .IS if 
statistically teliable arc of interest, and it in.i> he tliat clinitMl practice 
mast take cognizance of relatioiiships this low, hut in aiiv e%ent we 
are safe in conclutlinp: that the relationship must hr low indeed if it 
cannot he statisticall.v denionstraled on populations of or 2.(1(111 

cases, loir the three notatiotts tluri/uosis nr tjursti'nt of rtteephalilis 
{present or former), lues (present or former), and i onruhions (pres- 
ent nr former) the tetniclioric correlations were nealittilde. ranitinc 
from —.16 to .08. 

With intelligence (piotient (IQ) as olitained fjoin the Stanford- 
Binet of 1916 the bi-serial correlatinns of .22 ' .(i2 and .IS among 
boys and girls respectively were posithe, though low, 'I'iiis finding is 
contrary to the frequently expressed belief, especially of mativ years 
ago, that mental defect was in itself a source of inferioilty reaciions. 
It must be remembered that the coefficients cited above were calcu¬ 
lated upon a population in whicli IQ’s below ‘'0 were excluded. If 
the lower IQ groups arc included, the hi-seiial correl.itions are huger 
(2). Among 1,513 younger white hots and 8(19 girls of all jn\ ageil 
5.0 to 12.9 years of whom 116 hots ami 34 girls hail a notation of 
inferiority altitudes, the hi-.serial r’s with IQ weie .30 * ,03 and 
.17d:.05 respectively. Among 1,014 older hots arid 6K0 giiK agerl 
13.0 to 17.9 years among whom 94 hoys and 31 girls had notations rtf 
inferiority altitudes, the corresponding hi-seiial r's were .23 r .04 
and .28d:.05, In fact, among 307 of our cases witli IQ\ lielow 
50, chiefly imbeciles, there was only one instance of inferiority uiti- 
tudes, i.e., 0.3 per cent, as contrasted with 274 instances among 3,6‘'8 
children with IQ'% of 50 or higher, i.e., 7.3 fier cent. 'I’lie highest 
incidences in our clinic population .seemed to occur in tlie ranges above 
90 IQ, but unfortunately our cases dtt not inclutic enough ven high 
IQ children to .ascertain reliably whether intellectually superior chil¬ 
dren were more prone to inferiority I’cactions as some wirrkers believe. 
But our statistical evidence, so far as it goes, indicates (hat mental 
deficiency seems actually to he a preventive of inferioritv feelings, 

With question of hypophrenia nr susperted menial di fieieih v or in 
adequate inteUlqence the lelrachoric correlations of .(Ifi an,l ,(l7 
for boys and girls for inferiority attitudes were of negative sigri hut of 
negligible size. These correlations do not contradict the implications 
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of the preceding paragraph that inferiority attitudes are negatively 
correlated with mental deficiency but our number of cases was too 
small to establish even the sign of the coefficient. This notation of 
suspected inental deficiency or inadequate intelligence must not be con¬ 
sidered the “reverse” of intelligence quotient, in view of the fact that 
their intercorrelations (bi-serial r’s) were only- —.57±.02 and 
—.53±.02 for boys and girls respectively (1). This was not a staff 
notation, but denotes a “lay” query expressed by a parent, teacher, 
physician, employer, or a social agency not equipped with a profes¬ 
sional staff competent to render a formal diagnosis. In some instances 
the notation refers not to an absolute mental deficiency but to an 
“inadequate” intellectual level for the school grade or employment 
in which the child or person finds himself. For example, one child 
with this case-record notation actually was found to test at 125 IQ. 

Speech defect (unspecified) other than stuttering yielded negligible 
tetrachoric r’s of .09 and .02 among boys and girls respectively upon 
our data, despite widespread emphasis among clinicians of its impor¬ 
tance as an etiological factor in inferiority feelings. The positive 
correlaton of .16 with stuttering or stammering among our boys, 
though not statistically significant upon our data, may be more mean¬ 
ingful. (The corresponding coefficient among girls was not calcu¬ 
lated because of paucity of girls’ cases.) 

Retardation in school (which would amount to two years or more 
by the “school-leaving age” of 16) showed the high negative bi-serial 
correlations of —.70±.01 and —.70±.02 with IQ among boys 
and girls respectively (1). Contrary to a frequently expressed view, 
its tetrachoric correlations vyith inferiority attitudes were negative, 
—.11 among boys and —.21±.05 among girls. While the boys’ 
correlation is not statistically significant, the girls’ correlation indi¬ 
cates that girls retarded in school are significantly more free from 
inferiority attitudes than are their more successful fellow pupils. 
With poor work in school the tetrachoric correlations of .17 and 
.23±.05 yvere positive, and among the girls statistically significant. 
This notation is not closely related to 70, the bi-serial r’s in our 
data being only —.06 and —.13. It undoubtedly represents a situ¬ 
ation in which social pressures may be operative. 

Among several home or familial conditions which presumably 
would induce inferiority feelings, it is curious that the only two 
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correlations {tetrachoric) of ^tatktiVal si^znifivaiKc. lioth ainonj^ girls' 
cases, are neyutive in -sitiri: moilally-dtfiitirr dhliiui, - *.(17, 

and vicious (nnt "imtiioral") hnme cintduirtin, .27 ‘ .flK. Discurd 
beiiL'cen parents, immnral liniur iniiditi'nn, ami hr’iihcr n-ilh pnliee 
arrest or penal detention, all of which arc frcqticiitlv hclicvcil to he 
source.s of inferiority feelings ainoii!' chiUlren, -lunvci! «ml\ tic^Ii'rihlc 
tetrachoric correlations ran(»in^ from • .14 to .(IK amo!i;r Imth lioy> 
and {jirLs. 'J'lic fact of unfavorahlc home or familial '.t.itvis per sr, 
then, does not seem to engender infertoriiy attitudes. In f.ut, the 
tendency toward nef/atkrness anioti}; this (trmip of coclltcients sinr- 
gests that these unfavorable notations acttially arc associated with a 
freedom from inferiority attitudes. One may coiijtvture a sttcial or 
sociological interpretation based upon the absence of a ilistnrhing 
“level of aspiration" under conditions such as tltese, hut time does 
not permit further consideration of this possibility. 

The statistically significant negative correlation of - .24 "..OK 
between inferiority attitudes and the notation loileriin/, "Itiimrnintj," 
loafttiff, or wandering among girls defies interpretation, 'rite correla¬ 
tion of this notation with IQ was negligible, the bi-sriiai r's being 
.01 and —.13 among boys and girls respectively, 

With a large number of aggressive conduct difficulties, U' listed 
in the remainder of the table, the tetrachoric correlations were low or 
negligible. There is no strong evidence from our data that aggressive 
behavior is likely to be an over-compensation for feelings of infer¬ 
iority, unless perchance the compensation Is so thoroughgoing tliat 
not even a professional clinic staff i.s able to detect any such mech¬ 
anism or process. 

How should the correlation coefficients of this study he evaluated? 
In the entire correlational study of children’s behavior jinddems, of 
which this paper is a part, some 7,000 correlations, mostly tetrachoric 
and bi-serial, were computed upon 2,113 boys, and atmther corres¬ 
ponding 7,000 ones upon 1,181 girls. Correlations upoti this case- 
record material as high as the .50's and ,60's were so infrequent that 
relatively they may be described as "high," C(»rrelutir)ns in the 
.40’s also were so conspicuous because of their infrequetiey that rela- 
lively they may be considered “large." Correlations in the ..Id's may 
be considered as "substantial,” and tho.se in the .2()'s as “low" or 
“moderate,” but not negligible. The major portion of these 14.0110 
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coefficients were indeed very low or negligible, with values lying 
between .20 and —.20. Among the more familiar pencil-and-paper 
test scores in mental and educational measurements one easily obtains 
correlations ranging from the .60’s to the .80’s. In clinical case mate¬ 
rial it is probable that values in the .30’s or .40’s is about as much as 
may be expected for zero-order correlations between any two actual 
traits or conditions. It is probable that workers in a behavior clinic 
are thinking in terms of elementary relationships of this magnitude. 
The successful diagnostician is probably one who can integrate a 
multitude of such relationships based upon a many-sided examination 
of the child and by a noetic process akin to the laborious statistical 
methods of partial and multiple correlation and regression can arrive 
at appropriate interpretations and recommendations. 

It may be concluded (a) that physical, mental, and social condi¬ 
tions of objective inferiority do not per se give rise to inferiority 
attitudes; (i) that higher intelligence tends to be associated with 
inferiority attitudes; and (c) that traits or conditions in which 
social pressure may be operative are more likely to be associated with 
inferiority feelings. Our data unfortunately do not enable us to 
proceed to investigate directly the effect of this social pressure. One 
can hope that intensive studies of social and cultural milieu with 
their consequences in “goal-ideas” and “levels of aspiration” may 
presently be extended to broad problems of gross human personality 
and beliavior. 
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NOSTALGIA: A DESCRIPTIVE AND COMPARATIVE 

STUDY*i 

State Hospital Ho, 2, Si, Joseph^ Missouri 

Willis H. McCann® 


A. The Problem 

Articles on nostalgia are rare and none, to my knowledge, report 
a systematic and controlled investigation. It was" with the hope of 
contributing something of scientific value that this investigation 
was undertaken. The major problems considered are: symptomatol¬ 
ogy) personality, etiology, theoretical interpretation, prevention, and 
treatment. Homesickness is defined as a longing for home of suffi¬ 
cient intensity to cause unhappiness and to be recognized as home¬ 
sickness by the individual and his associates. Home is interpreted 
as any former location or situation. 

One hundred college students who were or who recently had 
been homesick were compared with 100 college students who never 
had been homesick while away from home. Each group was equally 
divided as to sex, and the sex groups were equally divided as to 
membership and non-membership in a social fraternity or sorority. 
The Homesick and Non-homesicfc Subjects were paired for sex, age, 
American Council on Education Test scores, year in college, and 
membership or non-membership in a social fraternity or sorority. 
Due care was used in selecting the Subjects and in impressing upon 
them the necessity for absolute honesty. A checking system was 
used which made it unnecessary for the Subjects to sign their names 
to the questionnaires. Comparisons were made on the basis of the 
Bernreuter Personality Inventory, the Conklin Extravert-Introvert 
Interest Questionnaire, 186 questions on symptomatology, etiology, 
prevention, and treatment, and on certain data obtained from the 
Registrar. 


■*Accepted for publication by Edmund S. Conklin of the Editorial Board, 
and received in the Editorial Office on August 19, 1941. 

’■This paper was read at the 1940 meeting of the American Psychological 
Association at Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pennsylvania. 

“The details of this study are on file in the library of Indiana University. 
For a bibliography see: (1). This research was done at Indiana University 
and was nnder the general supervision of Professor Edmund S. Conklin. 
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U. 'I'm, Daia 

1 . Hymfilo/natiiliiny 

The variety of hymptoim listed l>y the Ilomr'ick Subjects was as 
[treat as the number of Subjects answerint: the iiuestiims. The synip- 
tums, however, fell into the followln[>' foui major types: in) Un¬ 
pleasant physiolnttieal sensations, such as "a stranite hollow feelinit 
in the pit of the stomach," "a lump in the throat," and "a strantje 
tightenintt inside.” Fourteen per cent of the girls and Ui per cent 
of the boys included symptoms of this type, (h) Feelings of de¬ 
pression and despair, such as feeling "blue" anil lonely, feeling that 
everything lias gone wrung, and feeling that soineiliing terrible is 
about to happen hack home. Sixiy-.si.v per rent tif tiie girls and 52 
per cent of the hoys included symptoms of this type, (i ) f’nsatis- 
fied longings and desires, such as longing to he home, or to sec 
someone from home. Forty-eight per cent of the girls and 4.8 per 
cent of the boys included .symptoms of this type, id) Inadeipiate 
sub.stitute reactions for return home, such ,is constant communi¬ 
cation with luiinc, tliinking and talking ;d'oni home, and ilre:miing 
and daydreaming about home, 'rweiin jicr cent ot ihe {.'iiU and 
22 per cent nf the boys included symptoms of this lyin'. One girl 
and four boys were unable to describe how they felt when homesick. 
The onset of symptoms ranged from very gradual to sudden, and 
their duration varied from a few minutes to several u eeks. 

The variety of symptoms makes a .specific symptomatohigv for 
homesickness impossible, but all the symptoms indicate that home¬ 
sickness is emergency emotional behavior. All emergency cmolional 
behavior, however, is not homesickness. What it is depends upon 
its emotionally charged core. If the core is a longing for one's 
lover, the behavior is lovesickness; if it is a longing for a deceased 
person, it is grief for the de.id; if it is a desire to return home, it is 
homesickness. If a group of cmotionallv invested ideas of home 
should be present in the individual’s psychological repcrtoiie with¬ 
out the individual being consciously aware of it, such a gtonp of 
emotionally toned ideas would he a complex and could pioperlv he 
called a nostalgic complex. 

2. Personality Traits 

Personality traits were compared on the basis of the Hernreuier 
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Personality Inventory and the Conklin Extrovert-Introvert Interest 
Questionnaire. Standard scoring methods were used, and differences 
in mean scores were considered significant only when the critical 
ratio was 2.00 or greater. All six scales were applied to the Bern- 
reuter Personality Inventory, and all scores were within normal 
limits. 

a. Bl-N scale. A high score on this scale indicates emotional 
instability. The Homesick Group made significantly higher scores than 
the Non-homesick Group. Critical ratios were 3.03 for the girls 
and 2.44 for the boys. 

b. B2-S scale. -A high score on this scale indicates self-sufficiency, 
and a tendency to ignore the advice of others. The Non-homesick 
boys made significantly higher scores than the Homesick boys, the 
critical ratio being 2.40. The difference in mean scores for the girls 
was not significant. 

c. B3-I scale. A high score on this scale indicates introversion 
and a tendency to substitute daydreaming for action. The Home¬ 
sick Group made significantly higher scores than the Non-homesick 
Group. Critical ratios were 3.61 for the girls and 2.42 for the boys. 

d. B4-D scale. A high score on this scale indicates a tendency 
to dominate others in face-to-face situations. The difference in 
mean scores was not significant for either the boys or the girls. 

e. Fl-C scale. A high score on this scale indicates self-conscious¬ 
ness and feelings of inferiority. The Homesick boys made signifi¬ 
cantly higher scores than the Non-homesick boys, the critical ratio 
being 2.43. The difference in mean scores was not significant for 
the girls. 

/. F2-S scale. A high score on this scale indicates a tendency to 
be non-social, solitary, and independent. The difference in mean 
scores was not significant for either the boys or the girls. 

The difference in mean scores made on the Conklin Extrovert- 
Introvert Interest Questionnaire was not significant for either the 
boys or the girls. 

The traits characteristic of the Homesick Group are probably 
predisposing to homesickness. 

3. Etiology 

Nowhere in the data is there evidence of a specific factor or group 
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of factors in the absence of which homesickness will not occur and 
in the presence of which homesickness is inevitable. On the con¬ 
trary, the causes of homesickness appear to lie unlimited in their 
number and relative in their effect. 'I'he factors listed here are of 
etiological significance because they occurred among the Homesick 
Subjects significantly more frequently than among the Noti-boineslck 
Subjects the critical ratio of the difference in percentages being 2.00 
or greater.® 

a. Girls. Probable predisposing factors for the girls are: extieme 
fondness for home, for people and stK'ial functions, and for the home 
community; keen mental imagery of home surroundings whenever 
the word “home" is heard; the habit tif confiding in one's family 
and depending upon their advice and guidance; and a strong feeling 
of belonging to and sharing in one’s homo. 

Probable precipitating factors for the girls are: being away fiom 
home for the first time; monotony and boredom; loneliness; severe 
rules and restrictions; disappointment; disillusionment; dissatisfac¬ 
tion with one’s room at college, and with college life in general; 
insecurity; discouraging communications from home: and unhappi¬ 
ness. 

b. Boys, Probable piedisposing factors for the luiys are: extreme 
fondness for the companionship, help, and hive receiveii at home, 
for the family, and for the home community; being accustomeil to 
receiving many .scholastic honors in high school; having a home 
town sweetheart; thoughts about one’s father or about one's home 
town sweetheart whenever the word "home" is heard; seldom being 
alone while at home; infreciuent visits away from home; feeling that 
there is an inter-dependence among the members jif one's family: 
difficulty in getting acquainted with girls at college; and irregular 
hours for recreation. 

Probable precipitating factors for the hoy.s are: monotony :md 
boredom; loneliness; disappointment; disillusionment; snobbislmess 
of others; discouraging communications from home; and unha[ipine>.s. 


lhe.se quesuons were scored .iceordiitg lo forimilae ;m,l t.iMr-. Knrn 
by Edfrerton, 11. A., and Patter.soii, 1). t’., -t'al.les of SKittdar.l I-line. .m,l 
Probable Errors of Percentages for Varying N'miibers of {'.im-h," ./, 
P^yc/rof., 1926, 10, 378-391. '' 
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4. Factors Helping to Prevent Homesickness 

The following factors are believed to help prevent homesickness 
because they occurred among the Non-homesick Subjects significantly 
more frequently than among the Homesick Subjects, the critical 
ratio of the difference in percentages being 2.00 or greater. 

a. Girls. For the girls these factors are; frequent visits away 
from home; emotional indifference when visited by folks from home; 
infrequent visits home; cheerful communications from home; good 
study habits; satisfaction with college; new friendships; a good ap¬ 
petite; adequate sleep; activity; and the habit of solving one’s own 
problems. 

b. Boys. For the boys these factors are: fi-equent visits away 
from home; few communications with home; cheerful communica¬ 
tions from home; indifference about spending one’s life in the home 
community; happy relations with one’s father; emotional indifference 
when visited by folks from home; finding it easy to get acquainted 
with girls in the new community; satisfaction with college; satis¬ 
faction with one’s room at college; outdoor work; active participa¬ 
tion in athletics; playing in dance bands; and not being limited by 
a scant budget. 

5. Factors Apparently Having Ho Role in the Etiology or Preven¬ 
tion of Homesickness 

The following factors are called non-effective factors because 
they occurred with about the same frequency among the Homesick 
and the Non-homesick Subjects, the critical ratio of the differences 
in percentages being less than 2.00. 

Non-effective factors involving the home are: its location, whether 
in a city, town, village, or in the country; frequent changes in its 
location, whether local or distant; no changes in its location; dis¬ 
tance from home; time required to reach home; size of the family; 
having both parents, one parent, no parents, or step-parents; domi¬ 
nation of the home by either or both parents, by someone other 
than the parents, or by no one; home broken by death or divorce; 
clannishness of the members of the family; having a pet at home; 
wanting or expecting to live at home again; and being away from 
home longer than at any other time. 

Non-effective factors involving the home community are: its in- 
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dustry; opportuiiitifs for \t>unn pfnple to earn a living thi-re; mu! 
degree of community spirit. 

Non-effective factors involving tlie school and college situations 
are: age staited to school; age started to college; tjpe of scIkkiI at¬ 
tended at home, whether city, rural, country, or cfuiMdidaied. or 
whether religious or secular; borrowing or earning all or part of 
one’s college expenses; holding a scholarship th;it pajs part of one's 
expenses; working part time while at college; living with relatives 
while attending college; number of college hours ami couim-s car¬ 
ried; taking required Alilitary and Physical Edueation courses; 
grades and grade points earned; taking part in “Hull Sessions"; 
having all one’s friends be from one's home community: ariil room¬ 
ing with a person from the home community. 

Non-effective factors involving religion are: church nientheiship; 
denominational preference; church and religious activities; member¬ 
ship in the Y.W.C.A. or Y.M.C.A. 

Other non-effective factors are: age; presence or idtscnce t»f physi¬ 
cal defects; being an only child, oldest cliild, youngest chiltl, or a 
middle child; playing alone or with other children when a child; 
playing at home or away from home most of the time; playing with 
one’s brothers and sisters most of the time; happy chilillumd mem¬ 
ories; tlie experience of earning one’s ossm spending monev; camp- 
ing experience, experience tn Icnderslnp; rcniHnjr tlie home t»iwn 
paper regularly; kind of recreation preferred: regular Imuis for 
meals, going to bed, getting up in the morning, and hm stmhing; 
and having spent most of one’s life in a city. town, village, or on 
a farm. 


C. Tijeoreticai. Interpretation 

The author envisages nostalgia as an emergency emotional be¬ 
havior pattern having as its physiological correlate tlie activ.-iiion 
of the sympathetic division of the autonomic nervous si stem. The 
pattern is identified as homesickne.ss rather than some other emo- 
tional up-set because it has as its core a strong, emotionally clmrged 
desire to return home, Emotional attachment to the home is ac¬ 
quired as a_ result of the individual’.s particular interhehnviur with 
the home situation. Thi.s emotional component, wliicli is nothing 
more than love for home, might be called the nostalgic sentiment. 
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When developed to an exaggerated degree its arousal by factors in 
the away-from-home situation causes the individual to be dominated 
by a strong emotionally charged' desire to return home. Failure to 
return home thwarts this emotionally charged desire with the result 
that relief is sought through substitutes for return home. The 
failure of these substitutes creates a frustration circumstance -which, 
m turn, arouses the emergency component with its various physio¬ 
logical and psychological symptoms. 

D. Prevention and Treatment 

1. Preventio7i 

For the prevention of homesickness one would do well to elimi¬ 
nate those factors which occurred significantly more fequently among 
the Homesick than among the Non-homesick Subjects, and to de¬ 
velop those which occurred significantly more frequently among the 
Non-homesick than among the Homesick Subjects. Emotional sta¬ 
bility, self-sufficiency, self-reliance, friendliness, a -wholesome in- 
teiest in others, a sense of responsibility, a sense of humor, good 
manners, and many activities would come very near insuring im¬ 
munity to liomesickness. There should be no opportunity in the 
home situation for the development of an exaggerated emotional 
fixation to the home or to any part of the home situation, and the 
away-from-home situation should be made as pleasant as possible. 

2. Treatment 

Treatment lefers to those practices which relieve homesickness. 
When asked what relieved their attacks of homesickness, the Home¬ 
sick Subjects gave five types of answers. Forty-four per cent of 
the girls and 46 per cent of the boys stated that a short visit home 
helped them recover. Forty per cent of the girls and 66 per cent 
of the boys listed some form of non-religious activity, such as going 
out with friends, playing games, and studying. Thirty-six per cent 
of the girls and 14 per cent' of the boys listed encouragement by 
friends. Twenty-two pci cent of the girls and 16 per cent of the 
boys listed substitutes for return home, such as cheerful communica¬ 
tions from home, and encouraging visits by relatives and friends 
from home. Six per cent of the girls and 6 per cent of the boys 
stated that they just let the feeling wear off. 
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The specific for lioniesickncss is, of ctnirM-, return luiine. How¬ 
ever, when this is impassible, treatment can take tlie form of ade¬ 
quate substitutes for return home, such as cheerful communications 
from home. Also, treatment appears to he anything that reduces 
or sublimates the emotionally cliarfjed desire to return home, or that 
arouses counter emotions, such as many activities, excitement, anper, 
success, and falling in love with someone in the new conmninity. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR ADMINISTRATION OF THE ROR¬ 
SCHACH GROUP-TEST*t 

Montreal Neurological Institute, McGill University 


M. R. Harrower-Erickson 


A. Introduction 

The information to be found here is not a set of directions in the 
ordinary sense of the term. We are well aware that this single 
experimental study (pushed through under pressure to meet the 
requirements of an unusual situation) cannot be expected to have 
yielded a technique which admits of no improvement. A detailed 
description of our procedure, however, will allow those who wish to 
make certain alterations to have a basis of comparison for the vari¬ 
ables which they introduce. 

B. Materials Used 
1. The Slides 

The reproductions of the Rorschach cards were made for our use 
by Mr. H. S. Hayden, F.R.P.S. Cards II, III, VIII, IX, and X 
were made on Kodachrome cut film; Cards I, IV, V, VI, and VII 
on Ilford lantern plates. The colored films were processed in Roch¬ 
ester, New York, and the black and white ones in Montreal. While 
no trouble was encountered with the colored slides, it was found that 
the black and white slides offered certain difficulties. Minute differ¬ 
ences in shading, imperceptible to persons not familiar with the cards, 
gave a wrong “flavor” to the slide in question. Slide VII, for ex¬ 
ample, if slightly too dark loses all its “cloudiness.” It was therefore 
necessary for the experimenter to check each slide very carefully 
and sometimes to discard as many as 10 attempts before a faithful 
reproduction of the card in question was achieved. The final set used 
in our experiment has been taken as the “standard” set and the 58 
additional sets which have been made to date have been carefully 
equated with the original one. We would suggest, therefore, that if 

*Accepted for pulilication by Leonard Carmichael of the Editorial Board, 
and received In the Kditorial Office on August 21, 1941 

fThis research was made possible by a grant from the Josiah Macy, Jr, 
Foundation. 
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comparable studies are to be made, slides should be obtained from the 
author'. 

At the pre.sent time we our.selvcs arc e.vperimentins; with a new 
and smaller type of slide, namely, the d5mm roll (iltii. These slides 
are projected in tlie small Kodaslidc machines. If the colors of the 
Rorschach cards and tlic nuances of the ttuivs can lie reprodueeii 
as accurately on the small lilm, then there would be ilefinite advan¬ 
tages for its standard usatte. 'I'ltc slides would be considerably 
cheaper, easier to ship and carry, while the small Kodaslidc projector 
would secure uniform conditions wherever it was used. 

2. Projector and Size of hnat/e 

The projector used was a standard university lantern, the size of 
the image thrown by it being six feet i>y five feet in ttur particular 
set-up. This is an example of a point on which we do not wislt to he 
dogmatic. It so happened that an image of this size was plainly 
visible to both the front and back rows in tmr particular auditorium. 
One is dependent to a large extent in .such matters on the facilities 
available at the place where the rcsearcli is carried nut. In tlie 
auditorium which we used we left the projector unclianged, since 
this had already been located in the optimum position for that par¬ 
ticular auditorium. Persons sitting nearest to the wrern were 12 
feet distant from it, and it is recommended that this distance should 
not be shortened otherwise a feeling of being “dwarfed" liy the slides 
may result. 

C. Method 
1. Li/fhting 

This phase of the work constituted .somewhat of a prolilem. In 
order that the slides may be seen to the best advantage, the room or 
auditorium should be as dark as possible. On the other hand, of 
course, some light is necessary for the recording of responses. Our 
first idea was to use one dim light somewhere in the auditorium hut 
we found rather to our surprise that the light from the slides them¬ 
selves was sufficient to enable our subjects to write their responses. 
That this was possible may h.ave been partly due to the fact that tmr 
auditorium is built up in tiers so that for no person was the light 
obscured by the individual in front of him. We therefore must em- 
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phasize that this was a condition which was possible in our audi¬ 
torium but which perhaps would not be possible in others. 

We tried out one variation but found it unsatisfactory. This 
was to switch the light off and on alternately for periods of 30 sec¬ 
onds, requesting observation during the dark period, and recording 
during the light period. Interestingly enough those subjects sub¬ 
mitted to this variation unanimously requested to be allowed to write 
in the dark. Probably the best suggestion is to have one dim light 
available at the back of the hall, shielded so that it does not shine 
directly on the screen but bright enough to afford some guidance in 
the matter of recording. We always stressed the fact that hand¬ 
writing need not be neat, and to our knowledge no difficulty arose in 
this connection. All answers, incidentally, were perfectly legible. 
When the slides were changed, the light in the projector was ex¬ 
tinguished momentarily, thus contributing to, rather than lessening, 
the dark adaptation. This is a minor point, however, and it is quite 
possible that a momentary period of brighter light would have been a 
better interlude than the momentary total darkness. 

2. Time 

After considerable experimentation a three-minute exposure of each 
card was decided on. Time intervals shorter than thiee minutes were 
not long enough for the average subject. Intervals longer than three 
minutes were unnecessary except in a very few individual cases. If, 
however, there is no time limit to the experiment as a whole, there 
is no reason why more time might not be allowed to each card. One 
of the aims in this particular experiment was to see whether the whole 
test could be completed within approximately one hour, and having 
discovered that this was possible, we kept the total time constant for 
all our groups. 

3. Turning the Slides 

In the same way it might be said that if a longer total time is to be 
allowed, each slide might well be exposed for perhaps one minute 
in the reverse position in addition to the three minutes in the usual 
position. Our experience on this point, however, leads us to conclude 
that not enough was gained by this turning to justify the extension 
of the time limit we had set for the experiment. It is also interesting 
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to note that certain answers were jfiven :is if the canK had heen 
turned, the subjects turnin}!; their heads so av to net the iinpresMuir 
more clearly. 

4. Instruclions 

It may be valuable at this point to outline in ehronoloRical order 
the series of events as they took place. Wlien our subjects arrived 
in the auditorium they found in c.ich place a pencil and the booklet 
in which the answers were to he recorded. A ntitice on the black¬ 
board stated; "Do not open the booklets yon tcill firul on (he seats.” 
The examiner waiting in the front of the auditorium chatted infor¬ 
mally with the subjects as they came in, cailinn attention to the notice 
on the board and to the pencils they would find toi't’ther with the 
booklets. When all subjects were seated, the examiner mounted tlie 
platform, called for their attention, and the test proper he^an. 

We have said in the paper descrihintt this e.xperiment that the in¬ 
structions were similar to those given in the individual test. Perhaps 
it is well in this connection, however, to be more specific and to "dot 
all the j’s.” While no set formula was used, the proceedings opencil 
with approximately the following statement. 

The test in which you have been kind riimojh In parili l|i.iie 
Is rather an armisinK one and I think you will enjoy it. .MI >mi 
have to do is to look at some .slides which will lip iirtijrrliHl on 
the screen and write down what you sec. Now the point alouii 
these slides is that they are nothiiiK more or less than rp|irinlm ' 
tions of ink hlota. Probably all of you at mic time or anmhpt 
have shaken your pen on a piece of paper, caoscil a lilot of ink, 
and on foldinR the paper produced a weird splotch which tnas 
or may not have resembled something that you rccogni/cil. N'osv 
these slides arc nothing more than reproductions of ink blots 
formed in this way. Your task is simply to write down what 
these splotches remind you of, resemble, or might he. You wilt 
see each of these slides or blots for three minulM and yon in.>) 
write your answers at your own time. Is that understood? 

After instructions about the n.iturc of tlte ink liluis, the Iwtiklcts 
were described and explained. It was cmpliasixctl tlint a pagt* shniild 
be turned each time the slides clianged, tliat is, all answers tn a given 
slide should be recorded on a separate page, It was ve-emphasi/ed 
that the flaps on either side of every page should tint Ite turned until 
instructions were given for doing so. 
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The 10 slides were then shown in the usual order for three min¬ 
utes each with a fractional pause sufficient only to insert the next slide. 
When the tenth slide had been shown for three minutes, the lights in 
the auditorium were all put on. The examiner again mounted the 
platform and after a few informal remarks continued somewhat in 
this vein: 

Well, this is the first part of the experiment. Now we shall 
go on to the second. I’m sure you will have seen a lot of amus¬ 
ing and different things in these various ink blots, but one of the 
important aspects of this test is the fact that I must know as 
accurately as possible just what it is you have seen and where 
you have seen it. If you turn back the left hand flap opposite 
the first page where you recorded your answers, you will find a 
little diagram represerrtirrg the slide. (At this point Slide I with 
various areas marked off on it was thrown on the screen and 
the examiner continued.) Now perhaps some of you saw on this 
particular slide a butterfly, and then perhaps you also saw the 
legs of some person in the center here, and perhaps a boxing 
glove in this little protuberance here or a dog’s head here on the 
side. (While speaking of these objects the examiner showed 
with a pointer the areas referred to which were encircled by a 
dark line on the slide.) Your next task, therefore, is to number 
your own answers and then with your pencil to draw a line 
around the area where you saw it and attach to that area the 
number of the answer you are describing. For example, let us 
suppose you had seen just those four things which I mentioned. 

You would put a number 1 by ‘a butterfly’, draw a line all the 
way around the miniature ink blot and put 1 beside this line. 

If ‘somebody’s legs’ was youi second answer, you would number 
that 2, draw a careful pencil line around the area on the dia¬ 
gram and attach a number 2 to it. In other words you will do 
for all your own answers what has been done for these hypo¬ 
thetical answers on the screen. 

After the instructions concerning the recording of the location of 
responses had been given, Slide VIII was thrown on the screen and 
the subjects told to look at the flaps on the right hand side of the page. 
Our instructions at this point were something of this sort; 

Now befoie you begin to mark off your answers there is some¬ 
thing else you have to do for me. You have to help me recon¬ 
struct as accurately as possible the kind of expeiiences you have 
been having, or some of the characteristics of the things you saw. 

You might, for instance, have seen two beais or two animals 
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here on the side. You might have seen two flags here in the 
center, or you might have called these same parts "two cush¬ 
ions’’. This part here (pink and orange) might have reminded 
you of some kind of flower. Now some of you may have said, 
for eiampie, that the bears looked as if they were climbing up, 
but it is also very possible that you did not put in that last bit 
of information. Now is your chance to do so if you want to. 

In other words, if you want to explain to me that the animals 
you saw looked as if they were stepping from one rock to an¬ 
other, put the number of that answer under the words move¬ 
ment and shape on the right hand side of the page. But perhaps 
you did not see them as if they weie stepping. Finel That is 
just as important. Perhaps they looked to you as if they were 
some kind of animal on a heraldic design. In that case put the 
number of the answer under the word shape alone. Now let us 
suppose that you not only saw cushions here but saw blue satin 
cushions. In this case you would put down the number of the 
answer under color, texture, and shape. Why? Because they 
were the shape of cushions, because they were blue cushions, 
and because, just from looking at the ink blot, you got the im¬ 
pression of the satiny or silky feel of the cushion. Now this 
flower may have impressed you because It was the color of the 
sweet peas in your back yard. In that case put down the num¬ 
ber of that answer under the woids color and shape, and if the 
color is more important, or, shall we say, if it really was the 
color that attracted your attention and made you think of those 
sweet peas, put a ring around the number of the answer under 
the word color to show me that it was that in which you were 
most interested. 

In our auditorium a large blackboard was located just under the 
screen. It was a very simple matter, therefore, as a final step in these 
instructions to write the four words on the board, take a few hypo¬ 
thetical answers, and show how these answers would have to be ampli¬ 
fied in accordance with the foregoing discussion. 

After the instructions had been given and after any pertinent 
questions had been answered, the slides were projected again in the 
usual order, each being shown for approximately two minutes. Tlie 
word “approximately” is used here because it was easy for the exam¬ 
iner standing in front of the group to see when the subjects had 
finished this phase of their task. On some slides it'was not necessary 
to wait for a full two minutes to elapse before going on to the next. 
During this period the lights in the room were on allowing for accur- 
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ate delineations of the areas, although the slides themselves were still 
clearly visible though perhaps not quite as brilliant as before. 

5. Scoring 

Our piocedure in regard to scoring was first to read through the 
whole booklet of responses of any individual, then to score these re¬ 
sponses slide by slide without reference to any additional information 
that might have been given by the subject himself. When this was 
done, we turned back the inquiry flap for each answer, comparing 
the information given by the subjects with the scoring we had arrived 
at by direct inspection of the answers. Finally with a group of 40' 
of our 110 subjects we gave an “Individual inquiry” on the answers 
obtained in the Group-test at the same time as the inquiry on their 
answers in the Individual test. 

Perhaps the best way to illustrate what confronted us is to quote 
from some of the actual records. The ease with which answers 
could be scored varied considerably. There were, for instance, those 
answers which were extremely explicitly stated by the subject in the 
spontaneous recording, for example that by Gi to Card V quoted 
others. On the other hand there were answers 
which had to be taken at their face value—those to which conclusions 
had to be reached without much additional evidence. There were 
also responses which the subject could not or did not bother to am¬ 
plify; for example, cat (to I) with the whole area delineated which 
meant, as a matter of fact, a cat’s face. 

In the following pages we have taken examples from the various 
determinants to illustrate the kind of material which was scored 
under the usual categories. 

a. M . In general it must be said that M was not difficult to deter¬ 
mine. Almost all responses which included human figures made ex¬ 
plicit references to their movement or posture, For example: 

Card III 

“Two little men in old-fashioned evening clothes dancing or 
whirling around the floor opposite each other.” (In this case 
both movement and color were indicated by the subject.) 

“Two servants carrying a container full of fuel for the fire 
in^the background.” (Our scoring with M and an additional 
Cl* on this answer wjis verified in the Individual inquiry.) 
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Card n 

“An oriental dance; fwo masked, robed figures clappinR one 
hand and stamping (heir feet in unison." (Both movement 
and color were indicated by the subject and in the individual 
inquiry the color was revealed as relating to the caps. Our 
scoring on the basis of the Group-test alone had been M with 
an additional FC.) 

Again on IF we have such answers as; “Two witches doing a 
pat-a-cake dance around the fire.” (Fite, lower red. An Af, 

CF scoring was indicated by the subject and was verified in the 
individual inquiry.) 

b. FM. Examples of FM as distinct from F may be found where 
the variations of the bat responses to Cards 7 and F have already been 
given. For example: 

“A bat flying through the air." 

"A hat gasping for breath.” 

“A bat about to stretch its wings.” 

“A bat poised for flight.” 

“A bat drawn on paper.” 

These show the various gradations of movement or the lack of it. 
Innumerable other examples could be given: 

“Worms crawling” (in AT). 

“A couple of mice clinging to part cf an ancient .skeleton” (17//). 

“Two little animals trying to crawl on to a bough” (/7//). 

Less explicit but also verifiable on Individual inquiry are such an¬ 
swers as "chameleons” with movement and color marked, the Indi¬ 
vidual inquiry revealing that the animals were “climbing up the 
side.” And chameleons because only for such animals is pink legiti¬ 
mate. 

c. m. Movement of inanimate objects, expressions, and "atmos¬ 
pheric impressions” were all found amongst our records. We scored 
as m or additional m such answers as: 


Card FI 

“Impression one might get of a rocket ship taking olF from 
landing.” 


Card IF 

"Torpedo leaving gun over black oily water." 


'Circular motion,' 


Card IX 
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Card I 

“Some threatening evil spirit.” 


A strong but untrustworthy man’s face” (de). 

. examples of this type of response have already been 

Sid"’ 9—1 this 

d. Similarly the well-known geographical answers, topographical 
and relief maps, were frequently found. 

d I'tt these answers were found in the cards IX 

and VII. They included "clouds of all varieties, colored and un¬ 
colored and were usually recorded by the subjects themselves as 
having been prompted by texture, or by texture and color 


Card IX 


“Clouds in a sunset.’* 

“Something pouied into odd shaped bowls, comes out at the 
other end and gives off a colored vapor.” (Movement, color, 
texture recorded.) ’ 


midd!™’ “P in ‘he 

“A volcano, it seems to be bubbling and boiling all around 
and the steam is just beginning to gush up. Suggests fire in its 
color. The center part seems quite thick.” (Movement, color, 
and texture were all recorded.) 


1 A booklets, we did not in¬ 

clude vista amongst the words on the inquiry flap. It seemed to us. 
after the first trial booklet had been in use that this was unnecessary, 
tor vista responses were as a rule stated explicitly. We record a 
few examples: 


Card n 

Corridor leading to a throne with a canopy over the top” (a 
drs response). 


Card III 

“The red section in the middle resembles a corridor leading 
down to a door at the end.” 


Card rn 

“I can practically see a long steamship passing through a very 
narrow canal” (a d re.sponse). 

(All these responses were given by the same subject.) 

The following examples are taken from another record: ' 
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Card IV 

“A scene taken from a plane showing houses, hills, churches, 
ruins, lakes.” 

Card VI 

"A tower built on a hill.” (This answer, given again in the 
individual record and investigated in the inquiry, confirmed 
the expectation of the vista element.) 

g. F. This category can be illustrated by such de answers as: “a 
face," “a man’s profile,” “an Indian's head,” “a man’s leg” and 
many other human details. There are also the "bat” responses 
where movement is explicitly denied or shape indicated as the only 
determinant, and many other objects which in the opinion of both the 
subject and the ex?iminer are determined by shape alone. 

It. Fc and c. Perhaps the categories concerning which there is 
most likelihood of confusion are the Fc and c scores. In the author’s 
experience, however, these frequently present difficulties in Individual 
tests also. Some out and out c responses are not hard to determine, 
for example: "pelt,” "hide,” “skin” (to Cards VI and IV with 
texture alone recorded). Or again, “an open sore” (a di in VI), “a 
fungus growth” or "sponge” (Card I) or “dress material, some sort 
of soft goods” (Card VIII). 

Nor are certain Fc responses difficult: “A thick twisted old Cliinese 
pine tree” (to Card IV, texture and shape), “tabby cat’s paw,” "a 
lamb’s tail,” and “a turtle with its neck out and feathers around it.” 

However, "a leopard skin hung on the wall with some kind of 
totem pole In the middle” was scored as Fc on the basis of the 
Group-test information, but the Individual inquiry leads us to rc-scorc 
this In terms of two separate responses, c and Fc. A number of 
minor corrections of this kind could be referred to. Perhaps we can 
epitomize this by saying that while there seems to be no difficulty 
in discovering if shading was utilized, the weight that sliould be 
given to it is more difficult to assess in some cases in the Group 
method. 

i. C. The scoring of C caused relatively few problem.s. Many 
subjects spontaneously utilized the word “color” on the inquiry flap, 
putting in brackets "black” in order to convey tlieir impressions. 
For example: 
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Card I 

“German imperial emblem" (marked for both movement and 
“black”). 

Card IV 


“A black bearskin rng.” 

Catd V 


"A black bat." 


Card VU 

"A bright image between the mountains.” (This was a white 
space response and was scored as “color" by the subject.) 


There are also responses where “black” is not recorded but can 
easily be deduced as lor example: “a cloud of smoke in the sky.” 
Color is not recorded by the subject in regard to this answer but the 
Individual inquiry confirmed our suspicions that there was a G' 
element involved. Also scorable as C are such answers as: “a central 
line and black and gray splash.” 

j. FC. While CF’s were probably one of the easiest determinants 
to score accurately in the Group method, PC’s presented at first some¬ 
what of a problem. We hesitated to score an answer FC in the first 
40 records taken by the Group method until Individual inquiry had 
re-inforced our original expectations. We soon found, however, 
that frequently the record in its entirety gave a clue to an answer 
which in itself might have been questionable. For example, in Card 
II Subject RU responds with “butterfly,” giving the determinant as 
color. How is this to be scored? The answers of this subject to 
Fill, IX, and X give us useful information, for in these she shows 
herself capable of genuine PC’s which can be distinguished from her 
CF’s. Her answer to Fill is, for example, “a bowl with a plant in it, 
the two animals being a decorative part of the bowl” {W). In her 
opinion color was the most important determinant, but the form 
element is plainly visible. In the same way in IX and X she deline¬ 
ates areas as “a cactus leaf” and “a bloom” (the yellow in X). These 
same answers when repeated in the Individual records gave unmis¬ 
takable evidence of the utilization of form. 

There is no reason, therefore, to doubt that the form of the red 
butterfly was not accurately seen in II, thereby justifying an FC score. 
Neither is there any reason to suppose that FC is not the appropriate 
scoring for “two small caterpillars” (in X), nor for “a very majestic 
pine tree” (in Fill), “butterfly” (in the lower portion of Fill), 
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and such answeis as "the cross section of a red tulip upside-down” 
(in Z), "lobsters” (in IX), when color is claimed as sifinificant by 
the subject. 

k. CF. There were certainly no deaith of CF responses in our 
records. Here are some of the many examples: 

Caul II 

"Red at the bottom looks like the disintegration of a roinet." 

“Coals in a lighted fire.” 

"File starting at the bottom." 

“Picture of a bomb explosion.” 

Card nil 

“A forest fire.” 

“Lower part looks like the inside of a beef steak done rare." 

"The colors remind me of the diagrams in biology of the cir¬ 
culatory system.” 

“A map, colors not shape.” 

Card IX 

“Flames in a fireplace.” 

“Clouds in a sunset.” 

“Crude oil burning.” 

“Colorful chemical experiment.” 

“Surrealist art.” 

Card X 

“An afghan.” 

“A colorful rock garden.” 

“A beautiful garden in Japan.” 

For all these responses the subjects themselves recorded the impor¬ 
tance of color. 

l. G. Color naming, color symbolism, and color comments also 
featured in the records. 

Card IX 

“Orange, then green with pinkish mass at the bottom." 

Card II 

“Two headless men kneeling before an aitai, giving praise 
to some phenomenon, the color of which is red.” 

Color comment. 


Card IX 

“Something unpleasant; I don’t like orange.” 
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Card 11 

“Combination of two colors I don’t like. I don’t know why 
though.’’ ■’ ’ 

Card Vlll 

The shade of blue and rose gives me a pleasant feeling. 
Keminds me of spring.’* 

D. Conclusions 

It IS our opinion that the wider the experience of the Rorschach 
worker in pneral. the easier it will be for him to score his Group 
records satisfactorily. There will admittedly be cases where diffi¬ 
culties arise: the subject may have placed the wrong number under a 
given category, thereby making a nonsensical answer. Or again, 
there will be the occasional subject who seems determined to attribute 
every determinant to every answer. One must learn where to over¬ 
ride the subject’s information.' While this may seem like a cheerful 
acceptance of a considerable number of inaccuracies, an interesting 
checkup^ can be made. Store a controversial record in the various 
alternative ways,^ and if occasion demands, give and Individual in¬ 
quiry to the subject for all his answers. If our experience is any 
guide. It will be found that the essence of the record is preserved in 
either scoring, or rather, alternative scoring occurs only in regard to 
relatively minor points. 

Department of Psychology 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 
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MODIFICATION OF THE RORSCHACH METHOD FOR 
USE AS A GROUP TEST*t 

Montreal Neurological Institute, McGill University 

M. R. Harrower-Erickson and M. E. Steiner 


At a recent psychological meeting a report was given of a mass 
psychiatric interview for army personnel. The immediate reaction 
of the listeners to this information was, perhaps naturally, one of 
Skepticism. Similady, accounts of mass psychotherapy have evoked 
the feeling that while such an attempt may be possible and necessary 
under certain circumstances, it is at best a poor substitute for the 
genuine article. 

I have assumed therefore, that the initial reaction to this proposed 
modification, particularly amongst those persons who have worked 
Mtensively with the Rorschach, will also be one of frank skepticism. 
Having approached the problem myself somewhat in that frame of 
mind, I feel that I should now state my belief that not only edn the 
Rorschach method survive such a drastic modification, but that in its 
new form it offers us just as valid a tool for estimating certain aspects 
of personality as does the usual or Individual procedure. And while 
It obviously will not and should not supplant the Individual method 
It has great advantages where a very large number of subjects are 
to be examined in that it is enormously time-saving. 

Our modified procedure, spoken of from now on as the Group 
method as distinct from the “Individual,” involved the projection of 
slides of the 10 Rorschach cards on a screen, five by six feet, in a 
darkened room. 

The subjects, generally in groups of 20 (but far larger groups 
could be handled) sat in the center section of our auditorium, all 
facing the screen squarely. The first row was approximately 12 feet 
from the screen, the back row, 24 feet. 

Instructions for the test were essentially the same as in the Indi- 
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vidual procedure: the inkblots were explained, and the subjects told 
to write down what they saw. Each slide was .shown for three 
minutes during which time the subjects wrote down their answers 
at their own pace. Enough light came from the slides themselves 
in our particular set-up to allow for the writing of the answers. Just 
how much light may be allowed in the room is one of tlie details the 
study of which wc have not yet completed. 

Special booklets were prepared for the subjects to write in, all 
answers pertaining to one slide being written on one page and the 
pages turned as the slides changed. The flaps on either side of the 
page, which were not turned up duiing the recording of tlie answers, 
concealed on the left side a small diagram of the card in (juestion, 
and on the other, aids for a modified inquiry. 

When the spontaneous recording of responses was finished, the ex¬ 
aminer made a short informal break, told the subjects to turn the 
flaps of the booklets on each .side of their answers, and explained the 
reason for the diagram and for the words, movement, color, texture, 
and shape which were found inside the right hand flap. The .subjects 
were then instructed to number their answers, to mark off the areas 
on the small diagrams corresponding to the answer in que.stion, and 
to put the number of that answer under the heading.s on the right 
hand side if, and only if, he felt that by so doing he Avas describing 
his experience more accurately to the examiner. Slide 1, with areas 
marked off and numbered, was thrown on tlic screen during the first 
part of this explanation. Slide 8 served as an illustration of how 
various answers might be amplified by reference to color, mov'cmcnt, 
etc. When this had been explained, each .slide was projected for a 
second time in the usual order for 2-3 minutes, and the subjects 
worked on their answers, this time with the room lights on but witli 
the opportunity to refer back to the slides which were plainly visible. 
Additional answers were allowed during the period provided tliey 
were marked as such. 

Our subjects consisted of 110 students with an average, age of 20 
years, the majority drawn from the men’s and women’s residences 
at McGill University and from the nurses training school at the 
Royal Victoria Hospital which is also part of the University. In 
addition we included 10 subjects in one of the control groups from 
New Jersey College for Women whose individual records were taken 
by Miss Alice Brown. These 110 subjects were selected both be- 
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cause of the important age group which they represented in view of 
the possible future use of the test, and also because information con¬ 
cerning their achievement, stability, leadership qualities, and adapt- 
Jihty was available from the college and hospital authorities. Since 
he most careful and detailed information was available concerning 
the student nurses, we selected them as our critical group. Table 1 
shows the distribution of subjects. 


TABLE 1 

_ 



First 

Repeat 

A. 

A. 

(1) 20 student nurses 

(2) 20 student nurses 


G. 

G. 

Ind. 

Ind. 

B. 

20 college students 


Ind. 

G. 

C. 

20 college students 


G. 

G. 

D. 

30 college students 


Ind. 

Ind 

E. 

15 persons 

(Interval from 6 mos. to two years^ 

Ind. 

G. 

F. 

4 "tumor suspects” 


G. 

— 


Our procedure in regard to the repeat performances in A, B, C. 
and D was as follows: In A the Group tests were given on a Saturday 
morning to 20 persons. Then at some time between the following 
Monday and the next Friday all these subjects were given the test 
individually. Subjects m B took their Individual tests from two to 
SIX days before they all met for the Group test. In the same way 
repeat Group tests (C) were held on the second, fourth, and sixth day 
after the first performance. Subjects in D took their two Individual 
tests with two, four, or six day intervals between them. Thus in 
each group, A, B, C, and D. a similar distribution of intervals be¬ 
tween repeat tests was maintained. 

It is perhaps well at this point to add some further details about 
thc^ inquiry previously mentioned. How reliable was the information 
which we obtained from ft? Our first method of checking was as 
follows: In addition to conducting the usual inquiry concerning the 
responses in the Individual records of our 40 subjects in Group A, 
we also gave an individual inquiry for the answers which they had 
given during the Group test, and compared the scoring derived from 
this with the scoring we had arrived at on the basis of the written 
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records with the "modi/ied inquiry.” When a discrepancy arose, 
both scorings were recorded so that we were able to see just in 
which cases and under what circumstances the two differed. Without 
going into greater detail it can be stated that only a very few re¬ 
sponses appeared in a new light when this check-up was given, 
perhaps 10 of the 550 responses for the group as a whole. 

A second check was conducted in Group C. Here, as will be 
remembered, two Group tests were given. Our method in this case 
was to omit in the first Group test that part of the inquiry which in¬ 
volved the recording of movement, color, texture, and shape (re¬ 
taining, of course, the marking off of areas on the diagrams), but to 
ask for it in the repeat performance. Comparing our scoring of the 
records with and without this part of the inquiry led us to the con¬ 
clusion that while it was perfectly possible to score records on the 
basis of the spontaneous written responses and delineated areas alone, 
it, nonetheless, helped and made for greater accuracy if the subjects 
were encouraged to give additional information. 

The study of the records of these subjects taken under the condi¬ 
tions described allowed the following general questions to be raised 
in regard to the new procedure: 

1. How closely will our estimate of these 40 student nurses, 
derived from their Group performance records (and taken one week 
after their entry) correspond to their achievements, scholastic and 
practical, at the end of an intensive three month training period? 

2. What differences, if any, are found between a performance 
under the Group and Individual conditions? What differences are 
due to the inevitable introduction of the factor of repetition? 

3. It has become our practice at the Montreal Neurological Insti¬ 
tute to utilize the restricted and typical picture presented by persons 
with brain lesions as a diagnostic aid in cases of brain tumor suspects. 
Can the new method pick up such information? Can we discover the 
individual with a brain tumor from his reactions to the slides as well 
as to the cards ? 

4. Among the 15 persons who repeated the test after a considerable 
interval of time were some whose life and circumstances had changed 
drastically. Will the Group procedure be able to register these 
known and overt .changes in behavior as reliably as we have come 
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to believe the Individual method can? Will such changes be signi¬ 
ficantly different from those introduced by arbitrary factors ? 

Let me try to epitomize a great many results in a very short time. 
First is the fact that the written material is identical-in-kind with 
what all Rorschach workers are accustomed to record from the spoken 
responses. To substantiate this I must refer you to the following 
record: 


Typical record under Group conditions. Student nurse, aged 
30, rated as good average student. It will be seen that M and 
C answers are well represented and that some of these answers 
are frequently found in records taken in the usual way. 

I. Face of glossy black cat, like a hallowe’en decoration {W). 

II. Two people talking over a small table, possibly twins, 
with clothing, hats, and hair styles the same. Arms are folded 
on the table. Salt and pepper between them {W). 

III. Two figures, women, according to their shoes, maids 
possibly. They are lifting some heavy object (IT). In the 
middle there'is a red butterfly upside down (D). 

IV. Face of some Insect, highly magnified, furry (D). 

V. Bat, with wings outstretched {W). 

VI. Old fashioned warming pan for bed. The handle at the 
top has a fringe of fur attached {fV). Also has a fur rug, and 
the handle of a mace (W). 

VII. Two women, about the middle of the 19th Century. 

Both pointing in different directions {W). 

VIII. Crest of some institution or family, two animals flank¬ 
ing a crown. The crown is standing on an orange and red 

‘ base (W). 

IX. Red and green figures, Chinese dragons or devils, stand¬ 
ing on lower red base, possibly smoke or flame {W). 

X. The cross section of a red tulip, upside down (D). There 
are blue flowers on each side (Z9). There are also yellow and 
orange buds of some other plant (D). 

Contrast this with these excerpts from another type of record 
which you will also recognize, the over-anxious individual with the 
high small k column in the psychogram. 

Excerpts from record of student nurse, aged 39, considered 
by the authorities as having failed to adjust during training 
period, and discontinuing at their suggestion. 

IV. X-ray of part of throat, looking into mouth {Dr). X-ray 
of part of spinal cord or back bone {Dr). 
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VI. X-ray of port of throat which includes iialate (IH). 

Frozen ice (Dr). 

VII. X-ray of pelvic cavity (IF). WreckaKe follnwinR 
German bomb. (British would have destroyed all) (IF). 

Person stuck between rocks (dd-\-D). 

VIII. X-ray of throat showing tonsils (.Dr). 

IX. X-ray of part of vertebra (Dr). X-ray of .stcrnniii (Dr). 

Twin babies grasping for support (D). 

Or consider the variations of the well-known "bat” and "butter¬ 
fly” answers which differ from individually recorded records, in my 
experience, only in that a larger number of persons gave a full 
spontaneous description rather than the monosyllabic "bat.” 

A bat which has been shot or cut in four places and is gasping 
for breath, and at the same time using its claws to harm what¬ 
ever or whoever injured it. 

A bat with fur on its wings. Looks as though it had been 
awakened and was about to stretch its wing.s. 

A bat-like insect or moth, with under-wings tucked under the 
top ones. 

A bat flying through the air. 

A skinned bat, with fur side down. Black. 

A beautiful moth which had had its wings clipped through 
some accident, and is trying to move. 

A large bat, drawn on paper. The ink has smudged at the 
tip of both wings. The bat is drawn as in flight. 

A bat, poised for flight. 

A bat, wings, horns, eyes crossed. Gives Ihe feeling of mys¬ 
terious terror. 

A black bat. 

Next look at answers with what might be called a particular "at¬ 
mosphere” to them. Again I might bring to your attention the 
extent to which detailed information appears in the spontaneous 
responses. 

Answers Illustrating full desciiptions and certain ([ualitative 
aspects of rich, rather bizarre, records, Both these .studeiils, 

(J.d., aged 18, fc. and Gi, aged 18, via.) weie considered as 
“eccentric, peculiar, Bohemian” by their respective c<dlegc 
authorities. 

V. (Gi.) “Three figures, two tough, worn, lieardcd thieves 
cowering to satan for comfort. Their clothing is in tatters, 
probably old furs, their elbows out. Satan’s legs arc cut off 
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at the ankles, and are skinny. His ribs show through his cloak; 
he IS bent toward the man whose head is moat bowed.” 

IX Ballet scene: “Two big nosed Dickens’ characters (as 
Uriah Heap) disgusted with each other, their spirits behind 
them wearing Merlin-like clothes and hats. Bored women in 
front blow their noses on dainty hankies. The mob in the cheap 
seats >n front IS gawking at it all. The women wear puffed 
sleeves, frilly dresses.” 

11. "Weird dance being performed around a fire. 

Flames shooting up. Much stamping by two monstrous in¬ 
dividuals. Space in the middle resembles a bat fish. Gives feel¬ 
ing of queer forms gathered around a fire at dead of night. 
Grave yard spirits and Dance Macabre. The rows of darker 
lines suggest rhythm.” 

IX. (X^)—“Witches brewing over their cauldrons. Spirits 
floating upward, eyes of a mask in the centre. Profile of Hitler 
in green. Suggests unseen powers brewing something. Circu¬ 
lar motion at the bottom meaning smoke, Claws on hands of 
Witches.” 


How will shading shock and color shock manifest themselves 
under the new conditions? At first sighi it might seem that these 
important indices might be lost in the new procedure. The following 
exainples, however, will serve to show that, far from being obscured 
by the new method, they stand out as clearly as before. 

1. Failure on colored and shaded cards 
Example: Nothing written on page, or "This does not remind 
me of anything.” 

2. Delay before ansviering 

Example: “After the longest time I decided this might be a 
rug” (response to Slide VI). 

3. Color comment preceding response 
Example: "Red, black and white” (on Slide II). “Blue pink 
and orange” (on Slide VIII). 

4. Comment and no response 

Example: 1. “There are two similar shaped blots on each side 
with one red blot joining them below. And a red blot above 
each side at the top, At the top the black blotches go forward 
to a point” (Slide II). 

2. “Central gray line and gray splash” (Slide VI). 

5. Unjustified anatomical and geographical ansosjers 
Example: “Organs” (response to VIII, IX, and X). “Map 
of England” (response to VIII). 
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6. Senseless repetition 

Example: “The spinal cavity of a fish, the spinal cavity of a 
cricket, the spinal cavity of a ctawfish, the spinal cavity of a 
lobster” (response to VIII). 

7. False starts 

Example: Sentences begun and then crossed out in Slide II, 
occurring nowhere else in the record. 


It follows easily from this first result that all kinds of records, all 
degrees of productivity, differences in mental approach, variations in 
psychograms, will result from scoring these Group records. 

The psychogram in Figure 1 tries to “kill two bird.s with one 
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stone” by showing four very different lecords and at the same time 
illustrating how our results were corroborated by the opinion of the 
teaching staff. Here is a girl designated as an exceptionally good 
student, an excellent risk for further training, and here are others 
who for some reason or other were failing to adjust, failing in their 
courses, and thereby considered as unsuited to continue their tnuhiing. 
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These three unsukable students are shoivn to be what might be called 
various types of Rorschach problem children, the very high smal k 

high LF, and low and minus F individual. 

a d^etailT^' ^“^Ited from 

a detailed comparison of the Group and Individual performance of 

the same subject. For while no consistent differences could be dis¬ 
covered betwjn the performances under different conditions, certain 
consistent differences did emerge between first records and second 
records. Comparison of the two records of each person in our critical 
g oup, ‘^ nurses, showed four distinct trends or changes to occur 

with n . 7 the Group performance 

thin five days. These were: (a) An increase in the number of 

answers shown in 62 per cent of the cases, (b) A shift in mental 
approach always in the direction of greater specificity or a shift away 
from the larger perceptual units to the smaller in 32 per cent of the 
cases, (c) A change in F per cent in 25 per cent of the cases, (d) 

A reversal in M :G ratio in 27 per cent of the cases. 

This finding would have raised a serious question as to the reli¬ 
ability of our new method had not the reverse conditions, where the 
Group test came second, revealed exactly the same trends. More¬ 
over, repetitions which took place without any change of conditions 
(repetitions of the Individual method and repetitions of the Group 
method) showed exactly the same changes occurring to the same 
extent in the second record (Table 2). 

Repetition, therefore, is a far more serious factor in changing the 
results than is the new method of presenting the slides and writing 
the responses. 


However, the study of those individuals who took the Group test, 
when as much as two years had elapsed since their first record, re¬ 
vealed an important point in this connection. Among our group of 15 
persons were several whose life pattern and circumstances were known 
to have changed drastically since the first test. Changes reflecting 
this very profound re-adjustment were demonstrable when the second 
record was taken under Group conditions, and these changes were 
out of all proportion to, and different in kind to. the changes which 
resulted from repetition per se. 

This can be amplified to advantage with reference to Figures 2-4. 
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TABLE 2 

Percentage of Cases Showing Changes On Repeat Performance 


Increase in 
responses 

Shift of 
approach. 
"To greater 
specificity” 
(leeway 10%) 

Change in 
F% 

(leeway 10%) 

Change in 
M :C ratio 
(leeway ,5) 

A. 40 subjects 

Group . . . Ind. 

62.5 

32.5 

25 

27.5 

B. 20 subjects 

Ind, . . . Group 

65 

45 

40 

35 

C. 20 subjects 

Group , . . Group 

85 

45 

25 

30 

Z>. 30 subjects 

Ind. . . , Ind. 

66 

4-3 

36 

30 

Number of subjects 

Number of records 

no 

220 

60 comparisons between performances 
under different conditions 

50 comparisons between performances 
under similar conditions 




FIGURE 2 
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FIGURE 3 



IDddra HFUmlERFKrFoaCrcCFC VDddrS UFUDIcKFKFFooC'FaCFC 


FIGURE 4 

Figure 2 shows the psychograras of a college student (male, aged 
22) derived from two Group Rorschach records within three days of 
each other. These particular records were chosen because this sub¬ 
ject was the only one of our 110 who showed all the four changes 
mentioned in Table 2 as occurring on repetition. It will be seen 
that the responses are nearly doubled, jumping to 92 from 53. More¬ 
over, only 28 responses were common to both records; in other words, 
Record B contained 200 per cent new answers. Then, the M\C 
ratio is reversed {M\C 3:5, M-.G 5:4) and a shift of mental ap¬ 
proach occurs in the direction of preoccupation with the smaller units. 
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the dr jumping from 12 to 37, or from 23 to 40 per cent. Finally 
the F% increases from 60 to 70 per cent, thereby counting as a 
change according to the standards which we set in this investigation. 

The interesting thing, however, is that, despite all these changes, 
one would be forced, even on considering the p-sychograms and far 
more by considering the records themselves, to come to very similar 
conclusions concerning the per.sonaiity structure of this individual. 
What characterizes Record A is the constriction shown by the F% 
and the attention given to the small edge and inner details. It is 
exactly these features which are even more pronounced in Record B. 
All that we could say of him from his first record can be said again 
in the second—and more so! 

In contrast to this the following two pairs of psychograms show 
changes which are of quite a different kind. Figure 3, A and B 
can be seen immediately to represent a change from an extremely 
constricted individual to one with an infinitely wider range of psychic 
reactivity. To point to just a few items—the M rises from 1 to 8; 
the F% drops from 65 to 37 per cent; the color resptmscs jump from 
1.5 to 12. This dramatic change, as exemplified in the Rorschach, is 
the counterpart of an equally dramatic change in the life situation 
of the individual. When Record A was taken the whole outlook of 
this individual was colored by a despondency and a profound discon¬ 
tent. Both in professional and personal life there were difficulties. 
He had, in fact, reached a point where it was impossible for him to 
continue as he had been living. The two years which intervened 
between the two Rorschach records amply rewarded the change of 
occupation and environment which he made just subsequent to the 
taking of the first record. Wide recognition followed his achieve¬ 
ments in his new work. Similar changes accompanied this re¬ 
orientation as far as his personal life was concerned. It is small 
wonder, therefore, that the richness and freedom which his life had 
gained were reflected in the second Rorschach record. 

Figure 4, A and B, also show's what must be called a significant 
change. Figure 4 is the record of a psychoneurotic patient prior to 
psychotherapy. When the second record was taken eight months 
later, this Individual was holding a responsible job, had ceased to he 
preoccupied with imaginary ailments,' and was an adjusted member of 
society. ' 
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FIGURE 5 


Figure 5 illustrates the fact that our diagnostic procedure in the 
case of tumor suspects can also be reflected by the new method. 
Four tumor suspect cases” resulted in three records of the tumor type 
with a fourth which was normal. Diagnosis, made on the basis of 
the patients responses to the slides, was correct in all four cases. 

^nical Snosis^""^ "" ^ mistaken 

Before drawing our final conclusions as to the usability of this 
modified method, it is well to point to some of the interesting prob¬ 
lems which have been brought to light by the new procedure, or 
perhaps more, by a bi-product of the new procedure, namely, the 
repeat Rorschachs of 110 subjects within a week. 

First in importance as a problem to be investigated would seem 
to be the fact that nowhere do we find a second record showing an 
emphasis on the larger perceptual areas. The shift is always in the 
direction of greater specificity. And why within five days should an 
individual change from ((D)) (</) to {W) D ddSf As has 


been pointed out such changes occurred in all four constellations of 
conditions without any difFerence. 

Secondly, while a very large proportion of the changes in M'C 
ratio belong in the category of insignificant changes (as for example 
the ratio, M:C 8:8 becoming 7:8.5), there are, nonetheless, those 
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persons who show changes of 1:6 to 2:2.5 or 3:4 to 6:1.5. It can 
hardly be said that the same picture is presented by these two last 
mentioned individuals in the two performances, even tliough only 
three days elapsed in each case between the repeats. What factors 
are responsible for this small number of cases to whom we must 
consider as having changed in erlehnestypus in the interval ? 

A third fact of interest is the subjective experience of the indi¬ 
vidual when taking the test under the old and new conditions. The 
fact that 59 per cent enjoyed the Group test more and 41 per cent 
the Individual is relatively unimportant, but the reasons given for 
this preference are interesting. In Table 3 are given some of the 
reasons supporting an Individual’s preference. 


TABLE 3 


Preferred Group test because: 

1. It was more enjoyable, inter¬ 
esting, or thrilling (7 persons). 

2. The answers were more spon¬ 
taneous, It was easier to express 
foolish things. One felt more at 
ease. It was easier to concentrate 
(8 persons). 

3. It was more fun with every¬ 
one working together (4 persona). 

4. One was able lo pick things 
out more easily and see more (2 
persons). 

5. It was easier to write than to 
speak (3 persons). 


Preferred Individual test because: 

1. It was more Interesting (1 
person). 

2. One felt more relaxed, con¬ 
fident (4 persons), 


3, One was not disturbed by 
others (1 person). 

4. One Could see more details (1 
person). 


5. It was ca.sicr to speak than to 
write (2 persona). 


It will be seen that many of the reasons are the same, even though 
attached to one or other procedure. In essence some Individuals feel 
frepr when writing in the dark; some feel freer when in contact with 
the examiner, and so on. 

The question of whether the experience of looking at cards or slides 
was the “same” elicited an unequivocal "yes” from 83 per cent of the 
persons questioned. The remaining 17 per cent, however, felt that 
the experiences were different. On the one liand tlicre was the 
feeling that the slides were more life-like. On the other hand was the 
objection that the cards could be turned while the slides could not. 
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This reason ironically enough, was given by a subject who gave 10 
responses m the Individual test when she could have turned the cards, 
d 59 responses in the Group test when she could not I 
Another interesting feature was the conviction of 12 per cent of 
he indmduals that they had "done better" in one or other of the 
ests. Comparison of the records revealed virtually identical per- 
lorinances in all but one of this number. 


Conclusions 

While there remains a vast amount of material to be studied and 
acts to be learned from these records, it would seem that we are in a 
position at this stage to utilize the Group method in situations where 
It will have definite advantages over the Individual method. For 
while It IS no short cut to Rorschach training, and no substitute for 
orschach experience, it does eliminate the more mechanical aspects 
of the test, leaving the examiner with more time, interest, and energy 
0 put into the study of the records per se. If the Rorschach Group 
method is to be used where staggering numbers of persons are to be 

tested, only by some such adaptation can it meet the demands which 
will be made of it. 

Department of Psychology 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 
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This is the report of an attempt to develop a method for makina 

sr -"»«'■»' 

earirchnZ !? -'"Phas.s on the importanee of the 

ear y childhood years, it seemed advantageous to be able to tap these 

eSn- ^ -“^<1 “I before the 

WnWs Th and overlaid with later 

^ ‘.T.^ devising techniques that could be used before 

izi T rr “i-r the child t:: 

and ^ frequently cannot express feelings, desires, 

and beliefs because they require too subtle or too complicat d verba 

spe=rof IZ 

inL and h ' 1, r bis relationship to his surround¬ 

ings and himself which are later lost to conscious manipulation 

direTtlv 1c d dynamisms of the ego may be conscious and 

ecogmtion of their inappropriate or reprehensible qualities. All 
these considerations prompted the investigator to cast about for tech- 

3d 1 “ ? " "bild could talk, and that 

would yet give clear and intelligible results. 

Dlal^rlh^^ the investigator is well aware of the importance of free 
play techniques in giving clues to the inner life of the child several 

The'uself'f T desirability of other methods. 

he use of free play techniques seemed inappropriate for the investi- 
gat on of certain specific problems for one thing because thl in 
-t^has to chance getting nothing relevant to his specid 
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interests from those individuals for whom that sphere was not of 
pressing personal importance. Even the presentation of material de¬ 
signed to bring forth behavior relevant to specific areas can not 
overcome this difiiculty, since children can be expected to respond 
in free situations in terms of internal pressures and to perceive and 
manipulate and contravert whatever materials are at hand in the 
service of these pressures. For example, this investigator found 
pre-school children turning the most unequivocal miniature Iiouse- 
hold Items into objects having special meanings to them, meanings 
not possessed for the casual observer by the toy itself. A bathtub 
was called a truck, a soapdish was a rowboat, other pieces of furni¬ 
ture were used simply as building blocks. While this tendency to 
bend to their special needs any materials at hand makes fruitful tlie 
^se of projective techniques and is of value in a general and thera- 
peutic study of child personality, in the face of it the investigator 
with a concretely defined and specific interest frequently finds diffi- 
culty m eliciting behavior pertinent to this interest. The problem of 
rneanmg also arises, and involves the personal equation of both 
situation and activity: what the situation means to the child and 
what his behavior is meant to express. These difficulties are of 
course, functions of specific research situations only and are by no 

Tr^c"; mrdt"' 

In this explanatory study, no attempt was made to get below the 

v„b,lii.rdiveW 

seemed to indicate possibilities of study at a very earlv atm Th.. ^ 

to very yoong children .„d the attempt h use it i„ th • ™ 

of problems of subtletv nnrJ t • - ^ lovesti^^ation 

led to a more extensive application'^ tW‘t 1 

Less controlled use of pictures in 1 techniques (1, 2, 3). 

dren have been re orLrby 

Briefly, the essence of the technLel ’ ’ “ " 

techniques consists in simple pictorial 
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standard^^^^ Possibilities, accompanied where possible by a 

desLtlr - ‘Choice by the subjects. An abstract 

description .s necessarily vague. By “possibilities” we mean present- 

g several essentially similar situations, dififering, however in the 

“ ». i L'" 

2’J appropriate paired pic- 

, with the question: Which one A your daddv?" Or one could 
Present one paper doll body and several heads ' (representing the 

bory'''f'he" ®oggost that the right “daddy-face” be put on the 
body. The specific ways in which this principle of choice amona 
concrete y presented items can be worked out are limited only by the 
genuity of the investigator. The important thing to note is that 

tLX'mfr'lT' T investigation, 

Jh^t theTl unequivocal as passible, ani 

that if the Parallel^ and mutually exclusive, so 

, ... . makes one choice he is excluding the other possi- 

uJred of weighting can be worked out by a 

pamed comparisons method of presentation. It may be noted that 

prlnwjlil' °f '*“'*’* *““>■ '» vljlly 

presented objecB and on h.s fund of p«ive language, and remiri 
a vev simple bit of behavior of Um „ indicate h™ lice. 

Since ideas about the self seem to play a decisive role in the rela- 

uJeMttcr --- - 

vLv h'M ""I " self-identification in 

y g 1 dren. An attempt was made to choose aspects which have 
been emphasized as important for the development of the person- 
ahty Psychoanalytic discussions, for example, stress the importance 
family relationships and children’s wishful identification with the 
Prr nts. In Individual Psychology, relative size and sex have been 
ressed as foci of adjustment problems. Other discussants in the 
field of personality development insist on the destructive effects of 
minority group membership, racial and economic. This insismnee 
coupled with the psychiatric emphasis on the proportionately greater 
psychic importance of events occurring in early childhood over those 
coming after the first “formation” of the personality, led to the 
inclusion of racial identification and awareness of economic status as 
areas to be investigated. Lastly, eating habits were included because 
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much stress on self-reliance in eating was common in the nursery 
school in which the study was done and we wished to see if special 
stress of this kind led to flagrant wishful assertion and a tendency 
to deny reality. All the items included could easily be verified so 
that consistently wishful reports could be identified by reference 
to all responses given by the same child. 

Twelve sets of pictures in all were used, three for the racial 
identification, three for identification with reference to familial 
position, and one each for age, size, sex and eating habits. The 
materials and results dealing with racial aspects of self-identification 
have been described elsewhere. Here we shall deal with the materials 
relating to the other items. 

Age 

A page bearing pictures of four children was presented to the 

subject and he was asked, "Which one is you? Which one is -?” 

(using the name of the subject). Each child on the page represented 
a different age, perhaps best described by referral to a range rather 
than a point: infancy, nursery school, pre-adolesccnt or elementary 
school age, and adolescence. Two sets of these pictures were pre¬ 
pared, one with four girls, one with four boys. The .sex of tlie pic¬ 
ture shown coincided with the sex of the subject. 

Out of eight girls tested, six identified themselves with the correct- 
age child on the pictures, one (2-3)® was doubtful, and finally chose 
the baby and one (5-0) identified with the baby without hesitation. 
Six out of 14 boys chose correctly. One (2-5) refused the task, one 
(3-0) hesitated and finally chose the baby, three without hesitation 
chose the elementary age child, and two chose the adolescent. It may 
be of interest to note that no girls identified with any of the older 
children, while five of the boys did. No boy, on the other hand, 
who was himself unequivocally past the “baby” stage, identified with 
the baby picture, while one girl, the oldest in the nursery school 
group, did. In addition, it might be noted that more girls were un¬ 
certain of their choices, making one or more hesitation gestures 
before the final decision. Three girls did this, one first identifying 
the baby as herself, then switching to the elementary school age child, 


The first digit refers to the years, the second to the months of the child’s 
chronolDgical age. 
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then changed to the correct picture. Only one who was at first 
undecided made an incorrect choice finally. 

It might be thought that actual position in the family would deter¬ 
mine a choice as relative as these, but that did not seem to be so. 
Certainly it did not explain the incorrect choices—having a younger 
brother did not determine the child’s identification with an older 
individual. While one boy who incorrectly identified an older child’s 
picture as himself, spontaneously pointed to the nursery school age 
child and said that that was his brother, another, a girl who had a 
sister of an equivalent age difference, identified the sister as the baby 
and herself as the nursery school age child. Another girl and another 
boy correctly identified younger siblings with the’ baby and them¬ 
selves with the nursery school age child. This tendency to offer 
spontaneous identifications of siblings seemed to indicate that the 
task was approached seriously and realistically by the children. Only 
one child thought it was a kind of game and turned the tables on 
the investigator by pointing to a picture of a red hen on the wall 
and saying, in exact imitation of the investigator’s intonation, "You?" 

Size 

One picture was used for both boys and girls. It showed two chil¬ 
dren walking together, both dressed similarly in short trouser-like 
garments, with similar haircuts, rather indeterminate as to sex, one 
child taller than the other. The smaller child appeared to be of 
nursery school age. This picture was presented to the subjects with 
these remarks: "Here is a picture of two children. Which one of 
these two is vou?" The subjects indicated their choices by pointing. 

This was presented to 7 of the girls and to 10 of the boys. (The 
selection was arbitrary, dependent on presence in the nursery school 
on the day that the test was given.) 

Five of the 7 girls identified themselves with the smaller child; 
one refused the task, and one said she was the larger child. The 
latter said the smaller figure was her brother. She had previously 
shown a tendency to identify herself with the elementary school 
age figure in the “age” test, although her final choice was the nursery 
school age child. This subject was 3-11 at the time of the testing, 
in the middle age group of her nursery school population. 

Six of the 10 boys identified themselves with the smaller figure; 
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three each said the larger child was he^ and one refused the task. 
Two of the boys who said they were the larger child had also iden-' 
tified themselves incorrectly on the “age” series with the adolescents. 
There seemed to be a persistent tendency among some of the boys to 
identify themselves as larger and older than they were. In addition, 
in spontaneous remarks they stressed “bigness.” (One of the tech¬ 
niques in this school for getting the children to cooperate was to say, 
Now you’re a big boy [or girl]” in approving tones when the child 
tried to be self-reliant and follow the routine. Several of the chil¬ 
dren spontaneously approached the examiner in free time on the 
playground to call her attention to how “big” they were, showing 
off in stunts on the play equipment meanwhile. "Big boys [girls] 

don t cry!” was an effective way of stopping tears at the departure 
of parents.) 

Sex 

The picture for sex identification showed a boy and a girl walking 
ogether. They were of about the same size and age. The child 
was asked, "Which one is you?” 

All the eight girls identified themselves correctly. Twelve of the 
boys made correct choices. The two boys who we're incorrect were 
4-« and 5-1 respectively, and the investigator confesse.s to having 
no cue to explain the errors. 

Familial Position or Status 

Three different sets of pictures were used for this item. One of 
the pictures was of a parent and a child of the same sex (mother 
aug ter, father and son); one was of a parent and a child of 
opposi e sexes (father and daughter, mother and son) ; and one 

er (TLsr^r^V^"?daugh- 

he'serls a 3 6 I""?: ^hcm'in 

the Sed se ’ L ’ ’ Both pictures showing 

tne mixed sexes were shown to each child. ^ 

P»r.». both fis„„. ,h, pi„„„ boinj of opp„pri„,o J/qo ,1," 
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and three refused to make a choice. No single guiding principle seemed 
involved in the “errors.” The girls who identified themselves with 
the mother ranged in age from 2-3 to 5-0 (youngest to oldest in 
group). The youngest had previously identified herself as the infant 
rather than as the nursery school age child on the “age” pictures 
but as her real age placed her in a rather ambiguous group this could 
not be called an error unequivocally. She identified herself with 
respect to race, size, and sex correctly. In the picture showing a 
father and daughter, she said she w.as the daughter, but when she 
was asked to choose between a mother and son, she chose the mother. 
This latter choice is in line with what most of the others did on this 
item, but on the whole family picture she identified the son as herself, 
although she had the chance to choose the daughter in the picture. 
In the “eating” picture she was the only girl who said her mother 
fed her, yet the nursery school teacher reported that she was one 
of the most self-reliant in the group. She had no father at home and 
her mother was almost blind, a situation which almost forced self- 
reliance. 

Another girl who said she '«''as the mother in the picture was 
at first undecided, identifying with the daughter and then changing 
her mind. She made no other error in the whole series. The third 
girl made only one error in the series, when she identified herself 
with the infant in the “age” pictures. 

The boys who made errors on this picture differed from each 
other as much as the girls did. They ranged irf age from 3-7 to 5-0. 
One (3-7) designated himself as of nursery school age, and the 
smaller child in the other pictures, but identified with adults in the 
family pictures in three out of four chances to do so. Another (3-8) 
was a child who consistently emphasized his “bigness” and made all 
possible identifications on that basis. He identified with adults four 
times out of four chances in the family pictures. The third boy 
who chose the father figure as himself, showed no such consistent 
tendency as the other two did. He did Identify with the boy of ele¬ 
mentary school age on the “age” pictures, but he also identified cor¬ 
rectly with the smaller of the two children on the “size” picture 
and on the other three family pictures identified consistently with 
children rather than with adults. 

The second set of family pictures shown the children presented 
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them with something of a poser. Since on each picture the parent 
and child were of different sexes, one of the two pictures presented 
each subject with tlie need to make an incorrect identification, iden¬ 
tifying either with a child of inappropriate se.x or with an individual 
■of the same sex as the subject, but of different age and familial 
position. The object in presenting these pictures was to discover 

which of the two was the more important determinant at this staue 
of development. ' ^ fe' 


Faced with this mixed choice situation, four out of eight girls 
refused the task as did six out of the 14 boys-the largc.st number 
0 re usals on any one item. Of those answering, three of the girls 
i^dentified with the mother and one with the son, while three of the 
boys identified with the father and five with the daughter. It would 
seem that m this group sex was the more important determinant in 

in view of the greater relative 

Ime with the results on the "sex" pictures, where two boys made 
errors and no girls did. The one girl who identified with the ill 
in the picture was 3-1 and made no errors on the other identifications 
Two of the others identifying with the mother in this picture iden¬ 
tified similarly with adults on at least one or more ither famdy 
pic ures, even when the choice was not a forced one. that is, when 

picture Of he three boys identifying with the father, two identified 
vmh adults m at least three out of the four family p^ml T 

™„ld th. cr.»-,ex idenrifi",” "“S, 

choice as well? ^ ^ ^ necessitate a cross-sex 
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Of the boys, when confronted with the mother-son picture, eight 
(out of 1+) identified themselves correctly as the sons, four refused 
the task, and two identified themselves with the mother. The same 
two had previously identified themselves with the father in the father- 
daughter picture. No child maintained a persistent cross-sex identifi¬ 
cation, but several showed fairly strong need to assert themselves as 
in the place of parents. 

The last family picture used showed a complete family, consisting 
of mother, father, boy, and girl. Seven of the eight girls said they 
were the girl in the picture. One said she was the boy. No girl 
identified with either of the parents. Twelve of the 14 boys said they 
were the boy. One identified with a doll included in the picture, 
calling it a “baby.” He was 3-1, and a younger sibling. One boy 
identified with the mother—the most persistent of the “parent iden¬ 
tifiers.” This child had made incorrect identifications consistently 
except in the question dealing with sex. His emphasis was on “being 
big,” an emphasis he verbalized, and one which colored most of his 
choices. In the “age” picture he pointed to the adolescent as being 
himself. In the “size” pictures he said he was the larger of the two 
children. In the other pictures of family groups he identified with 
the father and with the mother, never with either of the children. 
In the pictures contrasting “rich” and “poor,” he said he was the 
“rich” boy in one and the “poor” boy in the other, explaining that 
the latter was “big.” In the “eating” picture, he said he was the 
child who fed himself. In reality, he was 3-8, and amongst the 
most immature of the children, requiring aid in eating, in a group 
where most of the children took pride in eating without assistance. 

Economic Status 

These materials were presented to the boys only, equivalent 
materials suitable for girls not being available to the investigator 
at the time of the study. The materials consisted of two pairs of 
pictures. One showed a well-dressed boy on skates at the left side 
of the page and a hoy in ragged clothing on the right side of the 
page. The other showed the ragged boy on the left side of the 
page and a well-dressed boy on the right. On the second page, the 
well-dressed boy was somewhat younger in appearance than the 
other. These pages were known as Pictures 5 and 7 respectively. 
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Oil Picture 5, four of the boys identified the ragged boy as them¬ 
selves, seven chose the well-dressed boy, and three refused to make 
a choice. The four choosing the ragged boy were adjudged the 
most mature in the group by the teacher, though they were not 
the oldest. Since all these children came from families with sub- 
marginal incomes, this might be considered the “correct" ciioice. 
On Picture 7, five chose the ragged boy, seven chose the well-dressed 
lad, and two refused. One subject who had refused to choose on 
Picture 5 this time chose the ragged boy, saying that one was 
“bigger.” One subject who' had identified himself with the “poor” 
boy on the first picture changed to the “rich” one this time One 
who identified himself with the “rich” boy before, changed to “poor” 
this time because the latter was “big”; another made a similar change 
without spontaneous explanation. Out of the 14 subjects, two re¬ 
fused consistently; one was very young (2-5); and the other was 
suspected of extreme backwardness in mental development. Five con- 
^stently identified with the “rich” boy and two with the “poor” hoy 
This was the only set of pictures on wiiich the majority of the 
subjects made “incorrect” identifications. Obviously not all the 
Identifications were made on the basis proposed by the investigator, 
other factors making more appeal to the children’s interests. 


HATING JrlABITS 

The material for this area consisted of one picture sliowing a child 
feeding himself and one showing a child being fed by a parent There 

ject, Tins little boy (g,rl) eats alone. This one is fed bv his 
tnuinmy (daddy). Which one is youf" Seven of the eight girls said 
.h.y ..a .Ion., The „„ child ,h. »id chc ™ fed ™ 

.hove. It my yciy well be that thia wa, , symptom of a mod noi 

.th„w,sc „p„stcd „ behaviot, ,h. „ced to he . bit m.„ dtp „dc. 
than she had been allowed to be. uepenaent 

Ten of the 14 boys said they ate alone, three said they were fed 
and one re used to make a choice. Two of the “independent” bovs 

reTbanvTd^-'*''^T''^”!istressed “bigness” 
verbally identifications. Both had been subjected to 

much propaganda about being “big.” One of the boys idenSying 
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himself as dependent ’ in eating was perhaps the most mature in 
the group and a decided leader. 

Summary 

Table 1 summarizes responses on the different items. It includes 

TABLE 1 


Indicating Correct, Incorrect, and No Responses Made by Nursery School 
Children to Materials Dealing with Age, Sex, Size, 

AND Family Status 



Age 

Size 

Sex 

Familial status 

Same sex Mixed sex Whole family 

Correct 

13 

11 

19 

13 16 19 

Incorrect 

S 

4 

2 

6 3 3 

No choice 

1 

7 

1 

3 3 0 


only those items the responses to which could be appropriately classi¬ 
fied as “correct” or “incorrect.” 


Conclusions and Discussion 

“Conclusion” seems altogether too pompous a term to apply to a 
brief summary of the result of the work with one small nursery 
school group. The investigator is well aware that this summary 
can be neither generalized nor predictive. In the group described 
here sex and familial position were the most generally correctly 
identified aspects of the self. Comparative age and size seemed to 
be more ambiguous areas, not so clearly marked off for these children 
as the other two items. The possible differences in data effected by 
form of materials is well illustrated by the three family pictures 
included in the table above. The picture that offered the most clearly 
structured situation, showing a complete family together, evoked 
the greatest number of correct identifications. The picture in which 
the parent and child of opposite sexes were shown ranked second in 
number of correct responses evoked. This picture “fences off” the 
choice as it were, since to make an incorrect identification the subject 
would have to cross sex lines as well as age lines. The picture 
evoking the fewest number of correct responses was the one setting 
up fewest barriers to error, where parent and child were of the 
same sex. 

This difference in number of correct responses obtained with the 
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three different pictures of family units emphasizes a pertinent point. 
It may very well be that the results obtained with this series of 
pictures might not hold if different pictures were used. There is also 
the possibility that the pictures testing all areas were not equivalent 
in cues to the child. For example, the page for age identification 
contained four figures, while the one for size identification contained 
only two. Each of these probably presents a mixed age-and-size cue 
to the subjects, since the smaller child is also the younger. From the 
remarks made by the more verbal of the children the investigator 
suspects that they were responding to the size cues mainly. A great 
deal of work is necessary to make pictures comparable when differ¬ 
ent areas are investigated for comparison purposes. It is doubtful 
whether peifect equation is feasible, but it is certainly possible to 
devise several sets of materials aimed at the same area to check on 
consistency of trend. The technique, however, seems extremely prom¬ 
ising in spite of this difficulty. When it is used for widespread sur¬ 
veys with reference to one area of identification, as the Clarks used 
it with reference to racial aspects of self-identification, the problem 
of materials is perhaps not as great, although even here it is neces¬ 
sary to sample populations to whom the same set of materials will 
present approximately the same meaning. It may also be necessary 
at present to control the intelligence of populations to be compared; 
the effect of intelligence on responses to this kind of material is a 
separate problem calling for study. 


mere an attempt is made to relieve the child of the necessity of 
verbalizing one must be extremely careful to guard against position 
habit. 1 erhaps the most outstanding service attributable to this pre- 
iminary try-out of materials was pointing up of the problem of cues 
not pertinent to the focus of the study, but important for the indi- 
vffiual subjects, whose tendency to respond to these extraneous details 
obscures the results of the investigation. For example, it is difficult 
to decide what the results of the "rich-poor” aspect of the study 
means because of the subjects’ tendency to classify the poorly 
ssed boy as bigger. To some extent this may be the fault of 

atum from which these children come it is the older children who 

and clean. Thus, ,f the subject, being small-big minded, decides 
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that the well-dressed lad is younger, and therefore identifies with 
him, what looks like an incorrect, unrealistic response becomes cor¬ 
rect, but not on the investigator’s cue. A striking example of this 
sort of thing occurred when the material for racial identification was 
presented to the children. One girl, the oldest in her group, who 
had expressed advanced and well crystallized prejudice against 
Negroes, identified herself with the picture of a Negro girl, because 
the latter had curls and she, too, had curls which were her glory and 
pride. Although accurately perceiving the racial nature of all the 
other pictures, she denied that this one was of a Negro child. Neither 
the albedo of the picture nor the facial characteristics of the child 
were strikingly less “Negro” than others presented. 

The cautions mentioned above, however, are no more than have 
to be observed in preparing and interpreting responses to almost any 
materials. In addition to its usefulness as a survey instrument, the 
technique is valuable in selecting individual children for intensive 
study, and, going even further, in highlighting special areas within 
individuals that call for close inspection. At a glance one can 
detect responses that set individuals apart from group trends, and 
areas within one individual inconsistent with his own major trends 
become equally visible. It would be fruitful then to follow such 
atypical individuals not only absolutely, but comparatively, to study 
not only what he is in himself, but how, in what direction, and for 
what reasons he differs from the others; this, too, with inconsistent 
responses within the record of one individual. To illustrate the first 
case mentioned, that of the atypical individual, we might refer to 
E. L. (3-1) who refused many of the tasks presented, which all 
others in his age group attempted, or to L. /. (3-8) who differed 
from most of the group in basing all his identifications on his desire 
to be “big.” An example of the second instance, individuals who 
show special inconsistencies, is D. K. (3-7) who identified correctly 
with respect to age, size, and sex, but insisted on identification with 
adults in three out of four chances to do so in the pictures of family 
groups. Children showing marked confusion in areas clearly under¬ 
stood by most others in their age group might well profit from special 
attention. This technique could aid in their selection when they 
might otherwise go unnoticed. It could certainly help define confu¬ 
sions that otherwise to the observer seem vague and unfocused. 
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The work here reported performed such a service incidentally in the 
nursery school in which it was carried out. 

To sum up, then, it should be emphasized again that this is essen¬ 
tially a note on methodolog}', the specific results herein reported 
being of only incidental interest. When an attempt was made to 
interpret the findings, certain limitations of the method became 
apparent. Outstanding among these is the necessity to supplement 
it with verbal and behavioral material when responses are unexpected 
or atypical. In spite of these limitations, however, tlie method seems 
of great promise. Although a follow-up study of the racial aspect 
of self-identification was made in response to publication of a small 
pait of this enterprise, the technique has not been even fully investi¬ 
gated, and there remain numerous fields for its exploitation. 
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APPARATUS 

The Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1943, 62, 149-150. 

A MODIFICATION OF THE SLIDING FRAME FOR 
REGISTERING CHOICE 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Marie L. H. Forbes 


The following is a modification of the Sliding Frame described 
ill this Journal (1940, 57, 219-20) in which a rotating rod with 
movable or stationary stops replaces the hinged board of the original 
device. The drawing, Figure 1, shows a rod with peg-stops sus- 



FIGURE 1* 

*Directions for Operating 

1. Screw or clamp the platform of the device to a table, leaving both 
hands free. 

2. Remove the line-space pegs, insei't under the frame a sheet of 
specially punched paper, push the paper forward until the first pair of 
punches coincides with the holes in the platform and replace the pegs. 

3. Push the extended side of the frame against the first stop and with 
a printing block print in the upper partially enclosed section an itena to 
which response is to be made by the subject in the enclosed section of the 
frame. 

4. Release the fiame by pressing the stop down with the forefinger. 


■tReceived in the Editorial Office on August 1, 1941. 
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Figure I, or by giving the knob a quarter clockwise turn if the rod has 
stationary spirally set stops. 

5, At the end of the line of items, remove line-space pegs and push the 
paper forward until the second pair of punches coincides with the holes 
in the platform and replace the pegs. 

S, After the paper has been freshly adjusted, pull the frame to the 
left. This requires with stationary spirally set stops a few partial turns 
in reverse. 

7. Raise the first stop at the left by a partial turn of the knob and repeat 
from “3” above. 

pended in holes in a straight line, two of which have been pressed 
down by the forefinger of the operator to allow the frame to be 
pushed against the next stop. 

Another type of rod, not shown here, has round-headed screws spir¬ 
ally arranged so tiiat a clockwise quarter turn of the knob brings each 
succeeding stop into an upright position at the same time lowering 
the preceding stop so that the frame can be pushed to the right. The 
tod in the drawing, Figure 1, is designed primarily for the subject 
as operator, the rod with spirally set stops, for the experimenter. 

The writer gratefully acknowledges the examination of the ma¬ 
terials by her former instructor, Dr. Walter F. Dearliorn, Director 
of the Psycho-Educational Clinic, Harvard University, 

Syi Ash Street Place 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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CRITICAL REVIEWS OF RECENT BOOKS 


{Hilgard, E. R.j Marquis, D. G. Conditioning and Learning. 
New York: Appleton-Centmy, 1940. Pp. 429.) 


Reviewed by H. B. Reed 


Hilgard and Marquis’s book on Conditioning and Learning is 
a review and interpretation of the experimental literature on con¬ 
ditioning. Its completeness is indicated by the fact that a total 
of 973 references are used, the exact citations of which are given 
in a 64-pagc bibliography near the end of the book. Over 90 per 
cent of these are directly on some phase of conditioning, the others 
being general works which relate in part to the conditioning process. 
Conditioning is tliought of as a process of training through which 
a response, usually a reflex, becomes attached to an experimental 
stimulus wiiich occurs in proximity with the unconditioned or natural 
stimulus and is followed by some reward or punishment called a re¬ 
inforcement. The classical example is the training of Pavlov’s dog to 
give a response of a flow of saliva to the sound of a bell which 
was presented a number of times in conjunction with food. In this 
case the food is the natural stimulus, the bell is the experimental 
stimulus, the flow of saliva is the reflex which becomes conditioned, 
and the eating is the reinforcement. The conditioning process came 
into prominence in American psychology through the work of 
Watson who saw in it not only an escape from the vagaries of intro¬ 
spection and sensationalism but also the possibility of a science of psy¬ 
chology as objective as physics, the key to habit-formation or learn- 
iirg, the secret for the control of emotions and attitudes, and a 
realizable hope of predicting and controlling human behavior. Hil- 
gard and Marquis do not regard conditioning as another name for 
association nor as representative of all forms of learning. They also 
do not regard a liabit as a chain of conditioned responses and they 
disclaim the conditioned response as the unit of habit and the con¬ 
ditioning experiments as directly applicable to complex habit situa¬ 
tions. 
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The conditioning experiment, because of its simple and well 
controlled structure, is a fruitful source of postulates from which 
deductions can be made concerning complete learning, The 
postulates must be verified in tUeir new application; it is not 
enough to know that tliey were found true in simple condition¬ 
ing (pp. 21-22). 

Such deductions are made in the chapters on serial learninK, problem 
solving, voluntary action, and personality, but not until after seven 
chapters are devoted to a discussion of the facts and principles of 
conditioning. 

The.se chapters are on classical conditioning experiments, instru¬ 
mental conditioning experiments, the nature of reinforcement, the 
nature of extinction, strength of conditioning, gradients of re¬ 
inforcement, and generalization and discrimination. Tlic cliapter on 
classical conditioning experiments is a review of the work of Pavlov 
and of the type of experiments made by him. The authors describe 
the types of reactions that have been used in conditioning experi¬ 
ments, the unconditioned stimuli, the conditioned stimuli, the charac¬ 
teristics of the conditioned response, and define the Pavlovian types 
of inhibition. Conditioned responses can be formed in all types of 
animal organisms from protozoa to the highest type of mammal. 
With few exceptions almost any response from a glandular response 
such as salivation to a smooth-muscle reflex such as the pupillary 
reflex can be conditoned, and the conditioning stimulus may be in 
any sensory mode. The conditioned response is very similar to the 
unconditioned except that it is slower and reaches its maximum 
extent more gradually. It may be extinguished by failure to re¬ 
inforce, but after an interval of rest it recovers spontaneously. Under 
instrumental conditioning the authors discuss those experiments in 
which the conditioned response is completed before reinforcement 
occurs. Four type.s of procedure are described; (a) reward train¬ 
ing, in which the conditioned response is followed by a positive in¬ 
centive such as food, as in Thorndike’s experiment with cats trained 
to escape from a puzzle box; (i) escape training, in whidi the con¬ 
ditioned response is followed by the ending of a painful stimulus, as 
when a rat terminates a shock by pulling a loop; (c) avoidance train¬ 
ing, in which the conditioned response prevents the occurrence of a 
painful stimulus, as when a guinea pig learns to run out of a pen 
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during a time in which a buzzer sounds; and (d) secondary reward 
training in which the conditioned response is followed by a token or 
poker chip which has acquired reward value in previous experiments. 
In this case the reinforcement is said to be derived. In the chapter 
on the nature of the reinforcement the concept of reinforcement is 
stated to be basic in the conditioning process because the conditioned 
response is strengthened by reinforcemient and weakened by non¬ 
reinforcement. Three principles are given to explain the results 
of reinforcement, substitution, effect, and expectancy. The principle 
of substitution states that a conditioned stimulus occurring at a time 
when an unconditioned stimulus provokes a response tends upon re¬ 
currence to provoke that response. The law of effect states that a 
response is strengthened or weakened according as it is followed by 
satisfaction or annoyance. The principle of expectancy states that 
reinforcement must be such as to confirm an expectancy. The law 
of substitution is applicable to classical conditioning; the law of 
effect to instrumental conditioning or trial-error learning, and law of 
expectancy to escape training or secondary-reward training. In the 
chapter on the nature of extinction, two principles of interpretation 
are discussed, adaptation or decrease of a conditioned response because 
of the repetition of the conditioned stimulus without reinforcement, 
and interference or the decrease of the response because of the forma¬ 
tion of competing tendencies. Extinction is a form of inhibition be¬ 
cause the response spontaneously recovers during a period of rest 
and for the same reason it is not a case of forgetting. Under the 
heading of gradients of reinforcements the authors discuss the tem¬ 
poral relations between the conditioned and the unconditioned stimu¬ 
lus and the relations of the goal and of reward to the learning activi¬ 
ties. The nearer the conditioned stimulus is to the unconditioned stim¬ 
ulus up to .5 seconds preceding it the more effective it is, and the 
nearer an act to be learned is to the goal or to the reward the more 
easily it is learned. In the chapter on generalization and discrimination 
the two terms are distinguished, the former referring to the ten¬ 
dency of an animal to give a response to a stimulus similar to the 
one to which it was trained and the latter to the ability to respond 
positively to one stimulus and negatively to a similar stimulus. The 
similarity may be a partial identity, or a similarity of sensory mode. 
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foim, feeling, or meaning. Discrimination occuis only when one 
stimulus is reinforced and the other is not. 

In the chapters on serial learning, problem solving, voluntary 
action, and pwsonality an effort is made to explain these more com¬ 
plicated activities by conditioning principles. In serial learning the 
kinaesthetic sensation provoked by the response made to the initial 
stimulus becomes the conditioned stimulus to the next and subse¬ 
quent responses. The elimination of wrong or circuitous responses 
IS explained in terms of the goal-gradient hypothesis. The movements 
leading through a short route to a goal become more strongly at¬ 
tached to the goal than those for the long route and consequently 
ecome dominant. In learning a row of nonsense syllables, each 
syllable becomes a conditioned stimulus not only for the next sylla¬ 
ble which IS simultaneously conditioned but also for all later syllables 

Th if f trace-conditioned responses. 

The difficulty of learning the middle of the series is due to the fact 
at trace-conditioned responses accumulate most heavily in the 
middle and act as inhibitions to the simultaneously conditioned re- 
ponses. Although the goal-gradient hypothesis is helpful for under- 
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been proven experimentally but it has been shown that if a subject 
has been conditioned to give an eyelid reflex to a light by means of 
a strike on the cheek, and later conditioned to give a finger with¬ 
drawal to a shock accompanied by the strike on the cheek, he will 
give the finger withdrawal reaction to the light, although this re¬ 
sponse was not made to light before. In this case the eyelid response 
may serve as the intermediate term. This is a sample of the applica¬ 
tion of conditioning principles to problem solving. 

Just as a scientific explanation of problem solving presupposes 
continuity between new and old reactions so does a scientific ex¬ 
planation of voluntary action. It has been shown that the pupillary 
reflex, which is not subject to voluntary control, can be conditioned 
to the sound of a bell combined with a light stimulus. It can also 
be conditioned to the subject’s command, “contract” combined with 
bell and light. Later the reflex can be made to respond to the com¬ 
mand, “contract,” when given alone, even if it occurs subvocally. 
Similarly it has been shown that if a subject says “dilate” each time 
he puts his arm into warm water, he later can cause his blood vessels 
to dilate upon the command when given alone. This suggests that 
the secret of voluntary control lies in the manipulation of the stimulus 
to which the response is attached. But what makes one manipulate 
the stimulus, that is, give the commands, “contract,” or “dilate”? 
This the conditioners do not know. 

In the chapter on personality the authors discuss experimental 
neuroses, conditioned emotions, psychotherapy, individual differences, 
and clinical types. Experimental neuroses are due to conflict, not 
the Freudian type, but to a problem too difficult for the animals to 
solve. With respect to conditioned emotions, the authors point out 
that the famous Watsonian experiment with Albert and the rat has 
been a failure in the hands of other experimenters and that the 
exaggerated hopes that it occasioned should be corrected. Equally 
important is the factor of maturation. A case is reported in which a 
hysterical patient was cured of paralysis and anaesthesia of the left 
arm by conditioning methods. In the discussion of individual dif¬ 
ferences it is pointed out that the conditioning process varies much 
with the individuality of the subject, and that conditioners as well 
as ps 3 'chiatiists have discovered that clinical types are also closely 
related to the character of the individual. 
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The last chapter of the book devotes 31 pages to the neurcnphysfo- 
logical mechanism of conditioning. The most important conclusion 
is that this mechanism is not understood for even the simplest case 
of learning. The anatomical locus is central. For normal condi¬ 
tioning It IS cortical, but it can be subcortical. The association path 
appears to lie outside of the main path connecting the conditioned 
response, the unconditioned stimulus, and the conditioned stimulus. 
Investigators of the conditioned response have not yet been able to 
go beyond speculation regarding the nature of synaptic modification. 

In evaluating conditioning principles as an explanation of learning 
and as a source of recommendations for practical problems in learn¬ 
ing the authors say that they are helpful only within narrow limits. 
Deductions from condihoning principles can never displace empirical 
results and factors derived directly from the problem at hand. So 
long as conditioners have not yet been able to account fully for such a 
simple type of learning as running a maze, one needs to be cautious 
about using conditioning principles for solving more complicated 


Such IS the modest conclusion derived by the authors from a criti- 
cal study of over 900 experiments on conditioning, most of which 
Wa‘son announced his ambitious program in 
916 If the results are disappointing, the authors are at least to be 
complimented for their scientific treatment and for not making claims 
that are unwarranted b,- the facts so far established. The book is 
oonpaa and rather difficult reading, but it is critical and clear 
echmcal terms, of which there are many, are explained not only in 
the text but also m a glossary near the end of the book. The chief 
va ue of the book to the educator is its service as a model of scien¬ 
tific procedure and judgment. As a textbook for a course in the psy- 
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have shown the universality of such factors as drive, contiguity of 
stimuli or cues, repeated response, and reward in learning through¬ 
out the animal kingdom and that they operate not only on the verbal 
level but also on the sub-verbal and even subconscious levels. This 
is interesting but how does it help the teacher solve actual learning 
problems, for example, teacli Ivan B-ojurski the principles of English 
grammar, use grammar to eliminate his bad sentence structure, elim¬ 
inate his foreign accent, use his knowledge of Polish to help him 
understand English, get an understanding of the principles of democ¬ 
racy and develop a genuine enthusiasm for them, discriminate between 
truth and propaganda, stop worrying over his poor grades in English, 
and what to do to keep his mother from being lonesome in her newly- 
adopted country? In spite of the thousand experiments on condi¬ 
tioning, there is still much to be learned about learning. The 
authors of Conditmiing and Learning do not claim that experiments 
in conditioning have anything to offer for the solution of such prob¬ 
lems but the fact that they have not, makes one wonder whether these 
investigations have not gone off on a tangent. 

Fort Hags Kansas State College 
Hags, Kansas 
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The Journal oj Genetic Psychology, 1943, 62, 165-188. 

THE MODIFIABILITY OF PLAY BEHAVIOR WITH 
.SPECIAL REFERENCE TO ATTENTIONAL 
CHARACTERISTICS* 

Clinic of Child Deoselotment. Yale U»in,ersity School of Medicine 


Helen Thompson 


A. Introduction 

In a current publication (3) the play behavior of a pair of identi¬ 
cal twins, T and C, has been compared at successive ages from the 
time the twins first began to combine objects at the age of 42 weeks 
until they reached the age of 10 years. Their play at each age 
was found to be so similar in interests, and in tempo and type of 
activity, that observed separately it would have been difficult to 
identify one twin from the other; but when the records were com¬ 
paratively studied, slight differences in attentional characteristics 
were found to persist from age to age. 

By the time the twins were three years old, these differences were 
recognized as being relatively fundamental. The differences were 
generally characteristic of the twins. W^e wondered if they could 
be modified by training. Observation and testing were continued 
in order to understand the nature of the dissimilarity. Finally, 
when the twins were 3 years 7 months of age, an experimental 
training schedule designed to alter their behavior traits was planned. 
The experiment was concluded in 1931 but report has been delayed 
until now in order to gain perspective and to study the twins’ subse¬ 
quent development. 

Prior to the study reported here, T and C had been subjects for 
two other studies, one when they were infants between 46 and 55 
weeks of age; the second when they were between 18 and 21 months 
old. 

In the first study (2) T was trained 20 minutes on six days a 
week in cube play and stair climbing between the ages of 46 and 52 

•Accepted for publication by Arnold Gesell of the Editorial Board, and 
received in the Editorial Office on May 23, 1941. 
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weeks. Twin C was similaily trained between 53 and 55 weeks 
of age. It was shown that practice in staii cUmbinp; and cube 
building, in the nascent stages of giowth, did not transcend matura¬ 
tion; that practice, delayed until the organism was more mature 
resulted in more rapid acquisition of skill; and tliat the resulting 
behavior pattern was influenced to a certain extent by the stage of 
growth with which practice was associated. The specific effects of 
the training ceased to be apparent nine months after training was 
discontinued. 

The second study by Strayer (5) showed that also in the field 
of vocabulary development maturation played a highly important 
role. The twin who received delayed training learned more rapidly 
even though there was a difference of only five weeks in time of 
initiating the training. The effects of the differential training had ' 
completely disappeared prior to the present study. 

Both of the previous studies were concerned with the question of 
maturation and learning. The present study relates to the modifi¬ 
ability of behavior characteristics. Discipline in force from the 
cradle to maturity is designed to modify personality traits. How 
effective is this discipline? Can, as Watson claimed, any trait be 
modified? Can the leopard change his spots? These questions are 
unanswerable in generalities, but study and experiment can produce 
specific replies. It is toward that aim that this experiment has been 
directed. 

The study also indicates the value of play observation in tjie study 
of attentional characteristics. Play behavior is receiving considerable 
notice today both from psychologists and psychiatrists particularly 
with respect to analysis and therapy. If play can be used to reveal 
fundamental patterns of attention its importance as a diagnostic tool 
will be considerably increased. 

B. The Subjects 

T and C were the first offspring of Italian parents residing in 
modest circumstances in New Haven, Connecticut. C, the first-born, 
weighed 5 pounds 3 ounces; T weighed 5 pounds 6 ounces. A month 
after giving birth to the twins their mother died of septicemia. W^hen 
the twins were six weeks old they were transferred from the hos- 
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pittil to a child caring institution where they remained until they 
were 2 years 2 months old. Their father then remarried and re¬ 
established his home. At the time of this study the twins, age 3 
yeais 7 months, were living at home and regarded their stepmother 
us their own mother. Evidence for the high degree of identity of 
the twins is given in previous publications (2, 3). 

Their intelligence rated low average or dull normal. They were 
normal, active, and responsive preschoolers. They regarded their 
visits to the Clinic with pleasure and were disappointed when any 
illness intervened. Slight differences in behavior characteristic had 
existed from the time of our first observation ,when the twins were 
six weeks old. For a full description of the genetic trends of the 
differences the reader is referred to the monograph, reference (3). 
The comparative record of their behavior at the age of 3^2 years, 
just prior to the experiment, defines their similarities and differences 
(Table 1). 

In summary, although T and C were remarkably alike, T had 
better postural control and was more grossly active. T was alsc 
a little more adaptively competent in performance tests. C, on the 
other hand, had slightly better manual control and enjoyed, more 
than did T, activity represented by writing and putting things neatly 
away. G was more vocally expressive; also she tended to dominate 
T in a pleasant but persistent manner. T was the more cooperative 
but gave evidence of being thwarted by C's domination. 

These slight differences were highly consistent with the initial 
differences in “perseverative tendency” and in play which are dis¬ 
cussed fully under the section Results to facilitate comparison with 
behavior following training. In the perseveration tests C spent 
longer than T with each toy. The play differences were as follows: 

1. T responded overtly more immediately than C. 

2. T responded more discretely to one aspect of the situa¬ 
tion; while C responded, more than T, to the total situation. 

3. T exploited the situation more diversely while C tended 
to marginal diveisions with more limited and repetitive ex¬ 
ploitation. 

4. T shifted her activity more completely, moie decisively, 
and earlier than C while C tended to letain an interest in one 
toy as she shifted her activity to another. 
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TABLE 1 

Comparison of Behavior Just Prior to Training: Ace 3}4 Years 


Test 


Postural Activity 
Walking on alternate 
blocks 

(Each twin was tested 
twice) 


Stepping with alternate 
feet in rings 


Rolling balls up an 
inclined plane 
\ 

General demeanor 


Stepped alternately as 
directed 

Enjoyed the test 

Required help and en¬ 
couragement in pil¬ 
ing the blocks 


Stepped with both feet 
on each block 
Tried to avoid the game 
by asking for the toilet 
Willingly piled the blocks 
neatly after finishing 
the test 


Neither child stepped with alternate feet 


Feet touched the rope on 
all but one occasion 

Threw hall so that it 
bounced 

More active 


Placed feet carefully, 
avoiding touching the 
ring 

Rolled ball according to 
direction 

Less active 


Manual Activity 

Tracing diamond and 
cross 

Stopped when came to 
starting place 

Line more broken 

Made more effort in 
accuracy 

Continued making sec¬ 
ond circuit 

Line more continuous 
Added marks to paper 
after she had finished 


Tries hard but it ap¬ 
pears to be hard for 
her 

Obvious pleasure in 
activity 


Grasp: Index finger 
tightly along pencil. 
Right hand used. 

Grasp: Adult manner, re¬ 
laxed grasp. Right 
hand used. 

Use of forceps 

Used right hand 

A little less skillful in 
using forceps 

Some tendency to use 
left hand 

Placed sticks more accu¬ 
rately than T 


Both enjoyed task greatly 


Works 4 minutes at 
task 

Looks to examiner for 
approval 

Works 7 minutes at task 

Appears less anxious for 
approval 

Language 

Picture cards (Gesell) 

Named 8 * 

Failed Called ii 

stat ? 

leaf feather 

Named 7 

Failed Called ii 

star picture 

leaf picture 

book picture 
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TABLE 1 {continued) 

Test 


T 


C 

Detroit B 

Correct +; 

doubtful 2 

Correct 5 



Failed 

Called it 

Failed 

Called It 


flies 

? outside 

flies 

firestone 


burns 

me 

burns 

cat 


cuts 

no response 

cuts 

doggie 


blows 

? outside 




shoots 

no response 

shoots 

band 


melts 

no response 

melts 

cat 


Prepositions Both understood “on” and “under” 

Both failed “in back of” and “beside” 


In general C was the more talkative and the more 
verbally expressive twin 


Adapiiue Behavior 
Block building 
Spontaneous 

Train 

Bridge 

Gate 

Formboard (Gesell) 

Color forms (Gesell) 

Binel shapes 

Draw man 

Incomplete man 

Imitation: circle 
cross 


Arranges all ten in a 
neat row 

Immediate conventional 
response 

Imitated, leaving space 
between lower blocks 


Duplicated model 

Adapted more quickly 

All correctly identified 

Conect: 6 

Three circles 

Named it; “A doll” 

Horizontal ova! 

Two vertical lines one 
horizontal (JA) 


Arranges all ten in a 
neat row 

Immediate conventional 
response 

Blocks together; cor¬ 
rected as soon as 
asked if exactly like 
model 

Put two upright blocks 
beside base block 

Failed one. Put triangle 
on square 

Correct: 8 

Three circles with line 
eminating upward 

Named it: “A man” 

Horizontal oval 

First trial, lines 
2nd & 3rd trials: 
good imitation 


Social Behavior 
Tested by 7 minutes' 
play together 


More physically 
aggressive 
Gave orders once 
Usually complied with 
C's orders; once de¬ 
layed; once rebelled, 
saying “No, no” 
Showed gi eater emo¬ 
tional expression 


Dominated situation by 
pleasant persuasion. 
Gave orders six times 


More controlled 
emotionally 
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5, T was more generally active during exploitive play while 
C was more constrained. 

These differences were observable from infancy and peisisted in 
spite of differential trainiiip; first in cube play and then in vocabulary 
development, as the following; examples testify. More complete 
documentary evidence is given in the recent monograph (3). The 
first difference, that of immediacy of response, is descriptively evi¬ 
dent in the protocols of play behavior but is more convincingly 
demonstrated by cinema analysis of other situations (2). The evi¬ 
dence will therefore not be presented here. Naturally all of the 
differences listed above are not apparent at each observation. The 
following examples show in what way these differences manifested 
themselves in infancy and early childhood. 

C. Examples of Play Characteristics in Infancy 
1. Age, 42 Weeks 

Toys; saucer, paper, string,' spoon, cube, and rod. Poth children 
gave attention fiist to the saucer. C lifted the saucer and then the 
rod. She banged the rod against the cube and then against the 
saucer. C ignored spoon, string, and paper. T, in a shorter period 
of time, after attending to the saucer, picked up the rod, released 
it; picked up the paper, waved it; picked up the rod, released it; 
then transferred the paper from hand to hand three times and 
brushed it against the saucer. T ignored cube, string, and spoon. 
T'’s activity shifted from her original regard for the saucer, to the 
rod, and to the paper; while C's activity centered about the saucer. 
T"s actual activity was more varied than C's, although both twins 
ignored three of the six objects. 

At the same age when T and C were given the 10 cubes, T pie- 
hended one cube after the other; while C tended to grasp and re¬ 
grasp the same cube. 

T's more far-reaching postural activity at this age was shown 
by her leaning over to grasp the side rails while C .scratched the 
blotter beneath her. 

2. Age, 44 Weeks ^ 

Toys: saucer, paper, string, spoon, cube, and rod. 
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Given the multiple objects both T and C gave major attention 
to the paper: T reached underneath for the paper while C first briefly 
manipulated the rod and spoon which lay on the paper. After C 
secured the paper, she manipulated it almost exclusively, only 
momentarily diverting her attention to the cube. T, on the other 
hand, diverted her attention more completely to the rod, hitting it 
against the paper, dropping it, regrasping it, and transferring it. 
W^hen this situation was re-presented, C immediately removed the 
small objects on the paper and manipulated itj while T* did likewise, 
but also grasped the spoon and hit it against the paper. 

It was not until T and C were 46 weeks old that differential 
training in cube play and stair climbing was imposed. Any differ¬ 
ences in the above behavior patterns are eithei native or acquired 
in the normal course of their growth. These characteristic play 
patterns survived the cube play and stair climbing training begun 
at the age of 46 weeks in spite of certain minor modifications in their 
social adjustment. 

3. Age, 48 TVeeh. After Two TVeeks of Directed Cube Play 

Toys: same as at 44 weeks. T again played more discretely with 

them, exploited them more diversely, shifted her activity sooner, 
and more completely than C. Although both twins attended 'to 
first one object and then another, C showed a little more continuity 
in her play. 

Toys: ten cubes. Both T and C at first tended to pick up one 
cube after another, then T put one cube upon another, transferred 
cubes to platform, patted the crib rail, banged with a cube at the 
crib rail, and offered the cubes to the examiner; while C held a 
cube above the table and dropped it, pushed a cube with her index 
finger, and then grasped the cube, brushing it from side to side, 
and off the table. In spite of the two weeks of daily cube play 
which had lessened T’s inteiest in the cubes and which was designed 
to train in construction and combining play, T changed more abrupt¬ 
ly than C from one type of manipulation to another and exploited 
the situation more diversely as she did before the training. 

4. Age, 52 TVeeks, After Six TVeeks of Directed Cube Play 

Toys: cup and spoon. In spite of the fact that T had now be- 
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come more socialized than C, so that she spent more time than C 
in social behavior and less time in exploitive play, T still retained 
her former pUy characteristics. C directed her attention exclu¬ 
sively to hitting the spoon on the cup. In doing so she Iiit the cup 
out of reach, reaching for it, and was persistent in lier attempts to 
secure it, In an equal time period T grasped cup and spoon, offered 
them to the examiner, banged the cup on the table, rubbed the 
spoon over the table, and hit the spoon on the cup. 

Again, the differential language training'by Str.ayer when the 
twins were between 18 and 21 months old did not alter their 
slight characteristic differences even though their social responses 
to LCS were modified. At the age of 20 months each twin was 
observed separately for 10 minutes in the nursery playroom by 
LGS who remained in the room but busied herself with note taking. 

5. Age, 20 Months 

Both twins, on entering the room, went to the blackboard. T 
picked up the basket of chalk, took one piece out, offered it to LCS, 
put it on the floor, dumped the chalk out on the Boor, replaced some, 
left the rest on the floor and walked across the room, putting the 
basket with the chalk on the floor. She left it there and went to 
the pool, and played with some sticks. From the pool she went 
to the steps, sat beside LCS, walked up and down the steps, vocalized, 
then abruptly crossed the room to inspect the pictures on the screen¬ 
ing. From there she went back to the pool, carried the stools from 
there to the steps. Left the stools by the steps. She then went 
to the doll furniture and transported one at a time three doll chairs 
to the child's chair, piling them one on top of the other. The basket 
of crayons which she had earlier left near here was then placed on 
top of the chairs. She then dropped the chalk from the basket 
to the floor and then removed the basket and tried to replace the 
crayons. Before finishing, she carried the basket of chalk to the 
doll furniture place, noticed that her hands were dirty and showed 
them to LCS. She then went up and down the steps and sat on the 
bottom step. In a second she got up, walked to the pool, brought a 
stool to the steps, sat down and put her feet on it; then got up, 
pushed the stool, picked up a piece of chalk, dropped it, went to 
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'o\rL2'„tT>'T 

stool hit the St' tT'""‘ pictures, went back to the 

St; I.’ / ^ vocalized put the 

sticks down, went to the pictures went to TC^ r . ! 

walked up and down the steps. 

In comparison, C picked a piece of chalk from the basket took 

n 7 7 replaced fir^ri 

t7h 'These she carried to iC-?, offering them 

to her Getting no response she walked back to the blackboard put 
he roller on the ledge, walked to the table, put down the block and 

Th" “P °raPge block 

bl Th 't to the blackboard. At the 

blackboard she sat down, placed and replaced block on stool and ledge. 

She then picked up the basket of chalk, put piece of chalk on block, 
notices ^alk on hands, and replaces chalk in basket. Looked at 
66. Then got up, carried basket to table and sat down She 

TT: "" ‘■'"“S an Clle 

the basket, the chalk, and the blocks on the chair and on the table 
placing and replacing chalk and crayon in the basket. Once she 
made a tower of four blocks and twice she jabbered as she played. 

6. Summary 

T was obviously more grossly active than C. T transported the 
stools and the doll chairs and the basket of chalk, while C trans¬ 
ported one fairly large block, the chalk and the basket. T sat only 
momentarily as though to rest and look about, while C'sat most 
0 the time playing. T piled doll chairs; while G piled small blocks. 

1 played with one thing, then left it and turned her attention 
apparently completely from it. C. on the other hand, tended to 
retain what she was playing with and thus make less abrupt transi¬ 
tions. In attempting to analyze their play, clear cut demarcations 
were easy to rnake for Ts play activities, but not so for G’s. 

T engaged m a greater variety of exploratory activities while 
6 s activity had a more repetitive character. These play pattern 
diiierenceS continued. 

At the age of three years T and C were observed in the playroom 
^gether for 25 minutes. Their behavior compared as shown in 
Table 2. 
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T 

a 

Number of activities 

39 

31 

Number of objects contacted 

19 

12 

Number of -words spoken 

21K 

215 

Questions about new ohjecta 

4 

1 


T was more alert to her environment and exploited it more com¬ 
pletely. Her play was less integrated than that of 0 as shown by 
the fact that T tended to drop what she was doing and give her 
attention more completely to her new interest; while C integrated 
her original interest with the new. C kept tlie doll continuously 
with her, while T discarded the doll for the cart. Tlius, up through 
three years of age T's and C's characteristic differences in attentional 
characteristics during play were those listed above. 

D. The Training Program’- 

The training in play activity was designed to channelize T's play, 
to keep her at whatever task she started, to prevent her more rapid 
activity shifts, to minimize her postural activity diversions, and to 
, help her relate her activities into an organized whole, Obviously 
these are not mutually exclusive aims just as the differences between 
T and C were not mutually exclusive traits. 


1. Procedure 

Twice a week the twins were brought to the Clinic for a 45-minute 
play period. They -were taken to duplicate rooms, one the com¬ 
plete mirror image of the other even with respect to windows, 
radiator, and doors. They were supplied with duplicate toys. Each 
twin was accompanied by an adult who kept a detailed and timed 
activity record, supplemented with notes concerning help, sugges¬ 
tion, encouragement, and disregard or denial on the part of the adult. 

The adult with Twin T gave encouragement lavishly; helped 
her when she encountered a Msk beyond her knowledge or ability; 

further activity whenever she started to divert; and 
accompanied any denial with a positive suggestion. The adult with 


The author is indebted to Dr. Vernon 
for the actual training of T and C. 


Lytle and Mrs, 


JViaucl Lytle 
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Twin C remained as far as possible neutral; denials were not 
accompanied by a positive suggestion; help was given only rarely. 

2. Example of Training Methods 

a. Help. Held doll, untangled or straightened toy object, moved 
chairs, or otherwise gave actual assistance. Help given to C was 
always solicited; to T, not necessarily solicited. 

b. Suggestion. Any comment such as "you can . . .”; any sug¬ 
gested play either given verbally or by action. To G, such sugges¬ 
tions were as follows: "You'll break it." "Careful." "Lace your 
shoe." "You do it." in response to a request. To T the suggestions 
were directed to her constructive activity, such as "Let's wash the 
dishes." "Put these in place." 

This included such comments as "That's 
fine." "Good." "Yes. that's right." Cooperative play such as 
pretending to drink, "If you want to." "You did it." or, "I like 
your beads, or any other expression of approval such as a smile 
or a nod. 

d. Denials. These consisted of {a) disregarding the child’s 
questions, (i) responding with "I am busy." "Don't bother me." 
Please dont. No. or "LFhen we get through" and (e) gently 
pushing the child away, or otherwise restricting activity. 

Tests were given from time to time to ascertain the effect of the 
training. As the training progressed, the toys were changed, and 
the training was conducted in different rooms and by different 
people in order to generalize its effect in so far as that was feasible. 

Table 3 gives the specific dates of training and the toys used. 
There were altogether 25 training periods. It must be recognized 
that when the effects of the training carried over to the testing 
periods, they too became training periods, even though adult super¬ 
vision was not imposed at that time. 

3. Statistics Concerning Comparative Training 

In order to ascertain how different T's training experience had 
been from that of C's, the records have been studied and the actual 
frequency of help, suggestions, encouragement, and denials tabu¬ 
lated (Table 4). 
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TABLE 3 

The Trainino Schedule 

Date Toys Comment 


1931 
2 - 2 

2 - 5 
2- 9 
2-12 
2-16 
2-19 
2 - 2 + 

2- 27 

3- 3 
3- 6 

3-13 

3-17 

3- 20 

4 - 2 
4 - 6 
4- 8 
4-10 
4-14 
4-17 

4- 24 
*#* 

5- 20 
5-22 
5-26 
5-29 

»» 


Housekeeping: doll, doll clothes, 
carriage, blanket, dishes 

Concentration toy added 
Housekeeping and concentration toy 

U 

(( 


(( 

(I 

“ Adult with C changed 


« 

« 

« 

<( 

Above toys replaced with three new ones 
Three new toys 

(« 

« 

U 

ft 

Housekeeping toys and concentration toy 
Above toys replaced with three new toys 

“ Adults interchanged continued 


*—Children ill with cold 
••Testing program 

**•—Twins kept home because of measles 


It will be seen that for the seven initial periods C actually did 
receive some positive aid, although comparatively this was much 
less than the aid given to T. As the training progressed, it was 
less necessary to aid or deny either child, since they learned to adapt 
their behavior to the conditions. 

4. Response to Training 

During the early part of the training T was dependent on the 
adult for suggestions; then, when she no longer needed suggestions, 
she still sought approval (see Table 4, under S and E). She was 
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TABLE +* 

Frequency of Aid and Denial During Training Period 


H = help; 5* = suggestion; E = encouragement; H-S-E = total aid; 
^ D = denial 


Date 

1931 

H 

S 

T 

E 

H-S-E 

D 

H 

S 

C 

E 

H-S-E 

D 

2- 2 

6 

18 

2 

26 

_ 

5 

1 

1 

7 

3 

2- 5 

4 

13 

2 

19 

— 

2 

1 

0 

3 

2 

2- 9 

4 

4 

6 

14 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

2-12 

11 

9 

4 

24 

— 

2 

1 

— 

3 

13 

2-16 

11 

17 

2 

30 

— 

2 

2 

3 

7 

4 

2-19 

6 

23 

4 

33 

— 

2 

2 

— 

4 

6 

2-2+ 

8 

17 

4 

29 

1 

6 

3 

2 

11 

11 

2-27 

7 

14 

4 

25 

— 

2 

1 

3 

6 

6 

3- 3 

2 

25 

15 

42 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

19 

3- 6 

5 

6 

13 

24 

6 

1 

— 

— 

1 

48 

3-13 ' 

7 

9 

10 

27 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

12 

3-17 

8 

2 

10 

20 

3 

— 

— 

1 

1 

3 

3-20 

5 

3 

8 

16 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10 

+- 2 

7 

8 

5 

20 

2 

— 

1 

— 

1 

4 

4- 6 

7 

2 

— 

9 

2 

— 


— 

— 

0 

4- 8 

5 

3 

5 

13 

1 

1 

— 

— 

1 

3 

4-10 

3 

1 

— 

4 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 , 

4 

4-14 

2 

4 

3 

9 

— 

— 

1 

— 

1 

4 

4-17 

8 

3 

— 

11 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 

1 

4-24 

7 

5 

— 

12 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

11 

5-20 

2 

4 

4 

10 

4 

— 

_ 

_ 

— 

2 

5-22 

3 

8 

3 

14 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0 

5-26 

2 

— 

5 

7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

5-29 

1 

2 

— 

3 

— 

— 

— 

--- 

0 

0 

6- 5 

— 

1 

1 

2 

7 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

4 

'I'otal 

131 

201 

110 

443 

30 

25 

13 

10 

48 

179 


*The records were analyzed and checked by Dr. Frances M. Clarke. 
**Children had the measles. 


gradually weaned by being denied that approval when it was sought, 
and given spontaneous approval for independence. She finally re¬ 
sponded to the training by prolonged industrious and concentrated 
play. 

C, during the early part of the training, played with the toys 
briefly, then used every common device to attract attention; she 
talked to the adult with her, she befcame over active in her play; 
she shouted, she sang, she leaned against the adult watching her 
write, she pulled at the observer’s pencil, she tried to sit in the 
observer’s lap, she threw the toys, and she asked to see her twin 
and to go to the toilet. In spite of the futility of her attempts she 
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was always as eager as T to come to the playroom. She acquired 
independence in her play sooner than T; her imaginary doll play 
became elaborate as she reenacted her home life; she carried on long 
conversations with herself and she recited repetitively rhymes and 
songs in a jargon fashion. She did continue occasionally to seek 
release by requesting the toilet, probably because this was the one 
“out” which was occasionally conceded. 

E. THE Results 

The changes in T’s and G’s behavior, following training in play 
behavior, were measured in two ways. First, by means of scores 
on the Cushing Test of Perseverative Tendency (1) and second, by 
analysis of the play records. In addition the records have been 
studied for clues as to the significance of the resulting changes. 
While the objective records show well-defined modification, closer 
scrutiny indicates that the change was not as fundamental as might 
at first appear to be the case. 

1. Tests of Perseverative Tendency 

Test scores on the Cushing Test of Perseverative Tendency before 
and after training are given in Table 5. In this test the child is 
presented with a toy, its action is demonstrated, and the child is then 
given the toy and permitted to- play with it as long as she will. 
Time and behavior are recorded. 

Prior to training, C's time score was definitely longer than T’s. 
The only exception was in the visual test, one month prior to train¬ 
ing. On this occasion the visual stimulus followed the motor test 
to which T had attended for 11 minutes, as opposed to C’s 3 minutes 
50 seconds response. Furthermore, C’s total perseveration time was 
17 minutes 50 seconds as opposed to T’s 12 minutes 35 seconds. 

After 17 training sessions scattered over a period of two months 
this tendency to perseverate as measured by the test was reversed. 
The reversal was most pronounced on the tests given six months 
after the training had ended. The most striking incident was when 
C, who was tested first, spent 27 minutes putting marbles into a 
box; while T spent 1 hour 59 minutes (119 minutes) at the same 
task. It was observed, however, that although T spent an abnor- 



TABLE 5 

Persevep.ative Tendency Test 



1 year i mos. after training 
+ Kindergarten experience 15'16' 
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mally long time at the task, she varied her method by hitting the 
marbles in, tipping the box so that they would roll within, bouncing 
them in, and using other diverse means of inserting them; while C 
tended to use just one method. In other words, T had been trained 
to remain with the task at hand, but within this field of activity 
she still varied her performance and attention. On the follow-up 
tests of perseverative tendency T continued to score higher, that 
is until the twins attended kindergarten. Then the differences were 
practically eradicated. 

Another evidence of the nature of the modification in behavior 
due to training is seen in that part of the perseveration test using 
the Porteus Maze. One month after training, T spent 33 minutes 
15 seconds at the task; C, 19 minutes 30 seconds. Although both 
twins used 13 sheets of paper, C’s response started to deteriorate 
on the ninth trial, while T continued. T's papers had more marks 
on them but her marks were related to the mazes, while G’% were 
writings on the margin of the paper and apparently unrelated. 
The training had influenced T to keep at her task even though it 
was once completed, while C resorted to unrelated activities as she 
had been permitted to do in the training period. Although T kept 
at the task, she was still a little hurried and careless in the initial 
execution of the task as she had been formerly. 

The following examples of the differences in the behavior of the 
two children before and after training are taken directly from the 
re,cord of their responses to the motor toy. 

a. Response to Motor To]/. 

(1). One and a half months before training. C's interest 
grew slowly and diminished slowly. At first she stood quietly and 
watched the toy; she vocalized; she fingered it; she watched it in¬ 
tently for a fairly long period; then she stood back from the toy 
watching it. Nine minutes 30 seconds after the toy was first pre¬ 
sented, she reached the highest point of her enjoyment; she stood 
back to admire it and excitedly said, “Look, look." From this time 
on her interest slowly waned. From running back and forth, she 
crawled back and forth; more and more she gave her attention to 
the clamp holding the toy, to the blotter,, the table and to the ob- 
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server. Fourteen minutes after the toy was presented she finally 
expressed satiation with it. 

T, on the other hand, began to manipulate the toy even before 
it had been demonstrated. She immediately became excited, saying, 
“Look, look" as her twin had done later in the test. When the 
mechanism became stuck, T became excited, while C took the diffi¬ 
culty calmly. At the end of six minutes T was finished with the 
toy. Her interest turned from it rather abruptly. 

(2) . One month before training. T spent 3 minutes 40 sec¬ 
onds with the toy while G spent 11 minutes—almost three times 
as long. This time both twins responded to the toy promptly but 
T interfered with the toy’s action more than C; while C spent 
longer than T merely watching the toy operate. Again T lost 
interest abruptly, while C slowly diverted her attention. 

(3) . Jfter seventeen training periods. T now spent 24 min¬ 
utes, while C spent only three minutes with the toy. The effects 
of the training on T’s behavior were obvious. She repeated each 
activity many times, sat and watched the toy spin, moved the table 
over against the wall to stop the spinning, looked under the table to 
investigate the source of the sound, clapped her hands in obvious 
enjoyment saying, "Make a lot of noise." "Rota, rota, rota, rota" 
imitating the sound, noticed the small pictures of a boy and girl on 

.the toy and identified them with “Jack and Jill.” T’s training had 
taught her to be more observant, and to keep her interest in the 
object of her play; but within the narrowed field of interest she still 
varied her activity in her characteristic way, doing one thing and 
then turning her attention to a different aspect of the situation. 
C continued to repeat her activity and to return to a former interest. 

(4) . One month after training was discontinued. T spent 10 
minutes with the toy; C spent 8 minutes with it. Although 
T had mosquito bites on her leg which were diverting, she became 
absorbed in her play with the toy, then abruptly and characteristi¬ 
cally rejected it. C, on the other hand, characteristically showed a 
gradual loss of interest. She talked about a party and then about 
other children, indicating that her interest in the toy was not whole¬ 
hearted absorption. 

(5) . One year after training. Differences in perseveration 
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time were still pronounced. However, the differences characteristic 
of the twins from the beginning were apparent, even in spite of the 
fact that T spent 14 minutes 12 seconds with the first toy; while C 
spent only 9 minutes 5 seconds with it. The actual behavior records 
are shown in Table 6. 


TABLE 6 


T 


At first watches toy passively. 
"O/i, they’re all going after that 
other. Novi they stop," as she re¬ 
winds. Talks about finger buining 
—briefly. Is much qiiietei than C 
was. Pays attention to the business 
at hand. T talks veiy little in com¬ 
parison. Watches intently. "You 
hnovo viJieri you put it a I'litle fur¬ 
ther it stays going when it goes." 
She looks to see how it is fastened 
on, "This stayed long, huhV 
Watches intently again for 10 min¬ 
utes, then tells about uncle, then 
sings in a monotone about a pickle. 
At this time her interest is very 
similar to C's. 

After 14 minutes 12 seconds, 
finished. 


C 


"I know how to do that," fixes it. 
“I bet it stops all by itself" She 
talks steadily about going swimming, 
her uncle, her mother. Half- 
heaitedly she watches the toy, talk¬ 
ing all the time. Actually much less 
interested in the toy than in talking. 
"You know what I want to play 
with today. Hall." A steady chat¬ 
ter. Tries to get the examiner to 
talk by enticing her into a guessing 
game. Finally sings, "J don’t want 
to play with this no more." 

After 9 minutes 5 seconds, finished. 


This test was administered by Hilgard who had had no previous 
contact with the study. In her monograph (4, page 512) she com¬ 
ments, ‘The perseverative function . . . was consistently different 
in the two children on the January and June examinations." T 
remained at each of the eight situations longer than C, and her total 
time spent on the toys was twice as much. This confirmed a general 
impression that T's attention to a task was apt to be longer than 
her sister’s. 

On the October examination after the twins had had some 
kindergarten training, T spent less time than on previous examina¬ 
tions, but C increased her time greatly and in certain situations spent 
longer than T." 

b. Summary. Although training greatly increased the time T 

The examination given six months after training, and that given one 
year after cessation of training. 
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spent attending to any toy with which she might be presented, it 
did not change her characteristic attention pattern; it merely nar¬ 
rowed her field of interest. Within this narrower range of interest 
she still responded more immediately, more discretely, and changed 
her particular focus of attention more frequently than her co-twin C. 

The kindergarten experience to which both twins were exposed 
gave C training similar to that which we had given earlier to T. 
This increased C’s attention span for one toy so that she even sur¬ 
passed r^'s attention span and made the twins comparable to their 
relative position in attention span at the beginning of the experiment. 

2. Play in Terms of Toys and Toy Contacts 

The protocols of play behavior prior and subsequent to play train¬ 
ing have been analyzed to determine the number of different toys 
contacted and the number of play contacts. These two data are not 
necessarily related, since a child might play with only two toys, 
yet alternate his activity with them so that the total number of 
separate contacts would be large. 

Table 7 gives the statistics. Prior to training T contacted a 

TABLE 7 

Analysis of Toy Contacts Prior to, During, and After Training 

Number different Number play 

Duration of toys contacts 

Age observation T C X C 


Prior to training 


89 -weeks 

2 years 

3 years’ play together 

3 yrs, 2 mos. 

10' 

34' 

25' 

25' 

8 

17 

14 

19 

U 

6 

13 

14 

12 

7 

27 

25 

32 

39 

32 

29 

26 

32 

31 

36 

During training 

3 yrs. 7 mos. 

45' 

16 

19 

49 

91 

3 yis. 9 mos 

45' 

14 

11 

38 

39 

3 yrs. 9 mos. 

45' 

Three toys only 

5 

13 

After training 

3 yis. 11 mos. 

45 

6 

9 

7 

23 

3 yrs. 11 mos 

45' 

6 

9 

11 

15 

3 yra. 11 mos. 

45' 

4 

6 

11 

11 

3 yrs. 11 mos. 

45' 

9 

11 

21 

31 

3 yrs. unfamiliar room 


5 

8 

8 

23 

4 yrs. 9 mos. 

1 yr. after training 


14 

16 

32 

36 
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greater variety of toys than C, except on one occasion. However, 
there was no consistent or appreciable difference between the twins 
in the number of separate contacts with the toys. This reflected T’s 
wider and more exclusive interest, and C's tendency to a more re¬ 
stricted range of interest with recurrence to her original interest 
object. 

After training, however, T confined her activity to fewer toys, 
while C continued to present much the same behavior as that shown 
prior to the experiment. To this extent T’s behavior had been 
channelized. Channelization of activity was also reflected in the 
fact that after training T had fewer separated toy contacts than 
formerly, while C's behavior remained unmodified (see Table 7). 
However, the effect of training had disappeared after the passage 
of one year. 

In summary, there was definite evidence that T’s behavior had 
been modified. Instead of scattering her energy in varied explora¬ 
tion, she had been "taught” to explore more continuously each play 
toy. 


3. Timed Sequence of Play 

The charts (Figure 1) are to be read from left to right, They 
indicate the sequence and duration of T’s and C’s play with the 
various toys in the playroom. There was only one timed observation 
prior to training but the differences between T and C on this occa¬ 
sion were highly characteristic of the differences observed from early 
infancy; it was not merely an isolated brief observation as a first 
inspection of the chart might suggest. 

The first bar chart shows that prior to training T’s and C's play 
patterns were highly similar except that T changed her play toy 
slightly sooner and was more active; she chose carriage play, rather 
than sedentary coffee pot play. Not shown on the chart is the fact 
that T asked more frequently for help, was more active in her ex¬ 
cursions about the room, and was more exploratory than G In getting 
doll clothes from the chest. T spent less time than C in actual playt 
Tj 7 minutes 25 seconds; C, 8 minutes 35 seconds. 

The next three bar charts, 2, 3, and 4 of play after training 
give evidence of the channelization of T's behavior, as opposed to 
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TRAININft 

DOLL 
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DOl 1 
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PLAY TIME - PATTFPMg 
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c GOfetz POT 
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OOLL 

W WACOM 


'^SX,P,v,“'^CeNTRATtON TOV 
A KIDDY CAR 
R| Radiator 

chair 

* PLAY TO-CETHER 


APTtH TRAIMtMf. 



FIGURE 1 


C’s occupation with imaginary conversational play. With respect 
to No. 2, T's activity was varied in that she built and rebuilt differ- 
ent constructions with the toy but she occupied herself with that 
one toy. While C, after building 20 minutes with the toy, .talked 
to herself, walked about the room restlessly, and then stood finger¬ 
ing the radiator, apparently waiting for the time to pass. 

During the play period represented by No. 3, T at first played 
as she had been instructed with the housekeeping toys. After 
39 minutes of play she rolled on the floor, talked about various 
things, and then started play with the co^ncentration toy. The 
rolling about on the floor had the appearance of expressing 
release from an arduous task. C, on the other hand, continued 
doll play throughout the session except for one diversion with 
the doll carnage. Her play was of an imaginary character imitating 
the occurrences which she had probably experienced at home. As 
usual, C showed no clear cut demarcation between one play activity 
and another. 

The play represented by No. 4 took place in an unfamiliar room. 
Both T and C first explored the new chair, then T worked hard 
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and long at stringing beads and later at tower construction; while 
G after repeatedly exploring the roller of beads, and the wagon, 
settled down to imaginative play. T had been taught ways of 
playing with the toys while C had not. G therefore reverted to be¬ 
havior within her experience. 

The effects of T's training are thus seen to be related to specific 
play experience. T was trained in certain routine play activities, 
while C left to her own devices, became accustomed to occupying 
herself imaginatively. 

Bar No. 6 pictures the play time-sequences when the twins 
were observed playing in the same room. In each other’s presence, 
their original play characteristics were displayed. T was the first 
to turn her attention from the peg board and even tried to induce 
C to cease playing but C was not so influenced. She continued peg 
board play until the 45-minute period was over. T however, di¬ 
rected her attention to the beads for three minutes before leturning 
to the pegs. Before the 4S-minute period was over, T left the toys 
for three minutes and then returned to her play. 

Nine months after the training had ended, T had reverted to her 
former play characteristics even in solitary play, except that she 
persisted long and was skillful in dressing the doll. C s doll play 
was more imaginative than T’s, and C’s periods of diversion from 
doll play were shorter than T's. T's imaginative play related to 
the kiddy car which she called a “horse” (see bar No. 6). Again 
bar No. 7, also representing play behavior nine months after the 
training ceased, shows T continuing her original play characteristics. 
T played more intensely, directed her attention sooner and changed 
her activity more completely when she did shift her attention to 
another toy, while C tended to cling to one toy and divert her atten¬ 
tion marginally. 


4. Summary 

Comparison of the play records in terms of timed activity se¬ 
quences before and after training confirmed the effectivene.ss of the 
training with respect to channelizing T’s behavior. She played 
long and concentratedly with the toy of her choice. However, 
closer scrutiny of the records showed that the change was a super- 
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her attention and varied her activity as she had done before training. 
Furthermore even the restricted play characteristics did not main 
tain when the twins played in the same room, each with her own 

■ o^, and nine months after training was discontinued were no longer 
evident even in solitary play. 


r. Summary and Conclusions 

twfns n ^ identical 

yms, 3/3 yearn old, was trained to channelize her activity, to play 

conunuously with the toy of her choice. She was given 25 training 
perioy usually two a week, over a period of four months. Each 
period lasted for 45 minutes. Her co-twin was simultaneously ex- 
posed to duplicate toys in a duplicate room, but her play was un¬ 
directed Scores on the Cushing Test of Perseverative Tendency, 
th number of toys played with, and the timed records of free play 
before and after training, indicate that in comparison with her co- 
win, T s behavior had been modified: she learned to play with the 
toys m a specific way; and her area of attention showed restriction. 

u wit m t e restricted area her characteristics of attention rela¬ 
tive to those of her twin remained as before: she continued to play 
with the toys more discretely, to shift her activity sooner, and to 
^sort to physical activity to a greater extent than her co-twin. 
The restriction in play area shown by confining her play for a rela¬ 
tively long period to one toy was reacted to by impulsive immature 
physical activity such as rolling on the floor. The effects of train¬ 
ing did not persist when the twins played together and were no 
longer in solitary play nine months after the training ceased. After 
SIX months of kindergarten experience, no effects of the experimental 
training were observable. 


Co-twin, C, who was thrown upon her own resources during Ts 
training engaged in imaginative domestic play which was within 
her home experience. After the training she too discontinued this 
ype of^ play when in the company of her twin and she had dis¬ 
carded It in solitary play nine months after' training. 

Incident^illy the study indicated that; {a) Merely to supply toys 
to the preschooler is not enough. If children are to utilize the toys. 
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demonstration and help in their use are necessary, (b) Play can, 
however, be over-organized so that It is merely routine performance, 
(e) Undirected play activity fosters the development of phantasy and 
imaginary play which are important from the viewpoint of creative 
activity and emotional outlets. 

The principal conclusions which may be drawn are that: 

1. Play behavior observation may be used to study attentlonal 
characteristics. 

2. The duration, variation, and tempo of the focus of attention 
in unrestricted activity are fundamental and individual characteristics 
which persist from age to age. 

3. The scope of attention can be restricted by training. 

4. An individual may give evidence of being disturbed by this 
restriction in scope if training is prolonged. 

5. Even though modification in scope may be imposed by training, 
the individual tends to revert to previous attention patterns in a 
relatively novel situation. 
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DEVELOPMENTAL CHANGES AS REFLECTED IN 
RORSCHACH TEST RESPONSES* 

DetarimenU of Psychology. College of the City of Nee» York and 
Ciolumbia University 


Max Hertzman and Helen Margulies 


Since Rorschach’s original publication, a variety of papers have 
appeared based on individuals of various mental capacities, mental 
abnormalities, ages, and cultural and economic backgrounds. Out 
of this welter of material, it has not always been an easy task to 
study the manner in which the development of the individual is 
reflected in the results of the Rorschach test. Norms of adults have 
been summarized by Vernon (25) and later by Davidson and 
Klopfer (5). Similarly, material on children and adolescents have 
been presented by Hertz (7), Kerr (11), Klopfer and Margulies 
( ), Ldpfe (16), Schneider (23), and Suares (24), to mention 

but a few of the investigators. Intercomparison of studies based 
on different age groups has yielded valuable hypotheses concerning 
t e character of emotional and intellectual development with age, 
but such work is often circumscribed by the lack of equivalence of 
the different groups compared. 

A. Problem and Subjects 

In the present study, it was hoped that a clear picture of the 
changes occurring in the development from early to late adolescence 
could be obtained by a study of two groups of individuals who 
differed only with respect to age and were equated for most of 
the other relevant factors that could affect their Rorschach inter- 
premtions. Ideally, it-would be most desirable to study the same 
individuals over a long period of time such as was done by Suares 
(24). Under the circumstances, the present study can be con¬ 
sidered only as one based on the comparisons of the norms of these 

two different groups with the limitation that such comparisons 
entail. 


^Received in the Editorial Office on August 26, 1941. 
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The subjects selected were a group of 60 male Junior High School 
students averaging in age 13 years 9 months and 62 male College 
students averaging 19 years 4 months. The standard deviations of 
the two groups were 7 months and 16 months respectively. All the 
subjects were Jewish and with very few exceptions had lived in 
New York City all their lives. Consequently they were influenced 
by the same type of school system. They were equated for intel¬ 
ligence (in so far as intelligence tests permit such equation), aca¬ 
demic standing, and socio-economic background. The details of 
the equation are presented and discussed in the following section. 
The interpretations of the results of this study are of course con¬ 
strained by the fact that the subjects are highly selected with respect 
to intellectual status, but the great homogeneity of the two groups 
imparts a high degree of validity to the differences between these 
groups on the Rorschach test. 

B. Results 
1. Matchinff of Subjects 

In Table 1, the quantitative data on the matching of the Junior 
High School and the College group are presented. No attempt was 
made to obtain a person to person matching. The two groups are, 
however, practically identical in size and are matched veiy closely 
for the variables that were considered. 

a. Background of parents and subjects. 

(1). Birthplace. There is a striking unifoimity between the 
two groups with respect to the place of origin of their parents. In 
each group more than four-fifths of the fathers and about three- 
quarters of the mothers were foreign born. In each group at least 
two-thirds of the subjects have parents both of whom are of foreign 
birth. The foreign countries from which the parents come are also 
very similar in both groups. Russia, Poland, and Austria are the 
birthplaces of almost all the foreign born parents. On the other 
hand, the subjects aie predominantly first generation Americans, 
since 89 per cent of the oldei group and 98 per cent of the jmunger 
group were bo^n in the United States. The bulk of both groups 
in this study (85 per cent of the older group and 95 per cent of the 
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TABLE 1 


-- --—-- -- j. WU VjKOUI 

College 

»S 

Junior High 

gioup 

School group 

In % for 

In % for 

first 6 

first 6 

- categoiies 

1. ^Irthtlacp. nf i/ithfl*- 

categories 


a. All foreign 

/■> Russia, Poland, Austria 
r. Russia 
d- United States 
2. Birthplace of mother 
o- All foreign 

b. Russia 

r- Russia, Poland, Austria 
d. United States 

Birthplace of father and mother 
Both foreign 


3. 


4, 


S. A. Rather foreign 

d. Both-U 
Birthplace of subject 
“■ New Yoik City 
b. Other parts of U. S. A, 
c- Foreign 

Languages spoken at home 
‘t Only English 

b. Language in addition to English 
Socio-economic background (Beckman scale) 
I' occupations 

Group s' occupations 

if "'^noal occupations 

Skilled white collar 
Group +, 

a. Sub-professional occupations 
B. Business occupations 
Group supervisory occupations 

[a- Professional (linguistic) 

1*. Professional (scientific) 

(f. Managerial and executive 

7. Intelligence test data 

Mean IQ 

Standard deviation 

8. Grades 

Mean aveiage grade 
Standard deviation 


89 

76 

42 

11 

79 

42 

71 
21 

72 
17 

7 

4 


81 

76 

52 

19 

74 

54 

72 

26 

67 

14 

7 

12 


85 

95 

4 

3 

11 

2 

26 

33 

74 

67 

0 

0 

7 

7 

36 

46 

J32 


L 4 

42 

41 


1 


33 


1 5 

15 

6 

1 

f 7 



1 

- 1 

126.8 

129.2 

8.4 

10.0 

84.0 

83.2 

4.5 

4.9 


/44 

I 2 

2 

39 

0 

0 

2 

4 
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younger group) were born and bred in New York City and were 
thus influenced by very similar school environments during the course 
of their development. The influence of the foreign birth of the 
parents in the home environment is to be seen also in the fact that 
in about two-thirds of the homes a language other than English 
is spoken. The language is generally Yiddish although in an occa¬ 
sional home German, Russian, or Hebrew is spoken. 

(2). Socio-Economic Statue. The subjects were classified 
according to the occupation .of their fathers, using the Beckman 
scale (3) as the basis of classification. While no scale of this sort 
can be completely satisfactory because of the very nature of the 
problem, the Beckman scale has been found to be quite useful in 
dealing with the practical problem of job reallocation as it is or¬ 
ganized along functional lines to a greater degree than many other 
scales. This type of organization makes it satisfactory for the 
present purpose, as we are interested in matching for the type of 
home background our subjects were likely to have. 

As in the case of parental background, the matchings are exceed¬ 
ingly close. The bulk of the occupations for the two groups of 
subjects fall into the two middle categories (78 per cent for the 
older group and 87 per cent for the younger). Not only are the 
subjects matched very well for the occupations of their fathers but 
the concentration of the occupations indicates that these two groups 
are exceedingly homogeneous in their structure with reference to this 
factor. 

b. Intelligence and scholastic achievement of subjects. With in¬ 
dividuals so widely separated from each other in chronological and 
educational age one cannot expect that intelligence test scores and 
school grades would be equally meaningful in describing two groups 
of subjects. Specificity of interest may be an important factor in 
making college grades a different measure than junior-high school 
glades. Similarly, it is unlikely that the ordinary run of intelligence 
tests would be equally meaningful for the subjects of the two 
groups. 

Since we are particularly interested in the developmental aspects 
of the Rorschach test in this study, our most desirable equation 
would be in terms of the status of our college students at the time 
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they were in Junior High School. This was feasible for the grades 
but not for the intelligence tests. The records of the college students 
or their first year of high school were available and their average 
grade was calculated for that year. The calculation was based on 
8 to 10 courses for each individual. The grades of the Junior 
High School students were an average of four major subjects. In 
other words, a year’s work was used to estimate the achievement of 
he College students while a semester’s work was used for the Junior 
High School group. Although Jhc average grades thus obtained are 
very close to each other (84 per cent'for the College group and 
83 2 per cent for the Junior High School group) the equation is 
not necessardy as good as it seems because of the unreliability 
0 grades. On the other hand, the use of several different courses 
to obtain the estimate, and the fact that the grades were obtained 
or the most part in the same school system, plus the fact that the 
averages are almost identical would indicate that the groups are 
not 1 e y to be widely separated on the achievement level 
Intelligence test results of the College group when its members 
were of Junior High School level were not available as in the case 
of grades. Accordingly, the Otis Self-Administrating Test Ad¬ 
vanced Form, was given to the College group. The test was given 
for 20 minutes instead of the usual 30. IQ’, were estimated from 
Otis s tables. These measures, as can be seen from Table 1, are 
very similar to those obtained on the Junior High School group with 
the pnmon-Nelson Test of Mental Ability. Again, the agreement 
of the figures does not necessarily indicate that the groups were 
perfectly equated, but they are obviously both considerably above 
average (average IQ’, of 127 and 129 respectively) and probably 
not very different from eacli other. 


2 . Rorschach Factors 

The main aim in this study has been to trace the changes which 
occur with development as reflected in the responses of a bright 
group of individuals to the Rorschach Ink-Blot Test. In tracing 
these changes, we are not only concerned with trends pertaining to 
changes in personality as diagnosed through the Rorschach technique 
but we are primarily concerned with the evaluation of those 
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Rorschach factors which have been used as the basis of these inter¬ 
pretations by various investigators. 

A survey of the literature, beginning with Rorschach’.s own work 

(20) to the present, would indicate that not all investigators employ 
the same scoring categories. This situation, as a matter of fact, 
sometime.^ makes normative comparisons somewhat difficult. The 
general basis of scoring is the same among all investigators. All 
score a response with respect to its location, the determinants which 
were used in arriving at the concept, and the content of the concept, 
flowever, investigators vary all the way from adhering rigidly to 
Rorschach’s original categories plus the employment of some of his 
scoring suggestions given in his posthumous paper with Oberholzer 

(21) to the scoring of various nuances in the responses which have 
greatly increased the number of categories employed. In the present 
paper, the categories designated by Klopfer (12) have been used. 
Many investigators, in arriving at an interpretation of a record, 
evaluate responses in such a fa.shion as to in effect employ the various 
additional categories which are being used here but without quanti¬ 
fying them or presenting them as specially designated categories. For 
a normative study of this character, we feel that a more forthright 
system should be utilized. 

In evaluating the differences between our two groups of subjects 
two techniques were used. In the more frequently occurring cate¬ 
gories, differences were evaluated in terms of the standard error 
of the differences. In the other categories, Chi-Square evaluations 
were made, the distributions being broken up in terms of the pres¬ 
ence or absence of a type of response in a subject’s record. The 
Chi-Square technique was also used in studying the various distri¬ 
butions of ratios between different Rorschach categories which were 
obtained. 

a. - Manner of approach. In Table 2, the differences between 
the averages of the two groups for various Rorschach categories will 
be found. The differential utilization of the locations generally 
called the manner of approach is clearly sliown by this table. The 
locations distinguished here were (a) the whole response {PF), 
wherein the subject used the whole or nearly the whole blot for his 
interpretation; (i) large normal detail (jD) ; (r) small normal de- 
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Evaluations of 


TABLE 2 

THE Differences tn Some Rorschach Faci'ors 
Two Groups 


BETWEEN THE 


Mean 

Locations and coll, 

determinants group 


1. 

No 

of R. 

44.5 

2. 

% 

W 

22.9 

3. 

% 

D 

54.1 

4. 

% 

d 

8.1 

5. 

% 

r>d-\-s 

19.4 

6. 

No. 

w 

8.6 

.7. 

No. 

p 

5.1 

8. 

% 

Animal 

42.3 


Determhiants 

1. Human movement (M) +.2 

2. Animal movement (FM) 6.5 

3. Movement due to 

external fotces (mj L9 

4-. m plus additional 4.4 

5. Form % (F%) 44.9 

6. Shading (Fc) 30 

7. Form color (FC) 2.3 

8. Coloi form + color 

{CF + C) 2.2 

9. Sum of color 3 5 

10. Shading as diffusion (K) .7 

11. Shading as perspec- 

1.2 

12. Pure shading (c) .g 

13. Achromatic color (C') L4 

14. Shading as diffusion 

plus additionals 1 3 

15. Shading as perspective 

plus additional L4 


Mean SD SD 

J. H. coll. J. H. 

group group group D D/SDj, 


22.2 

38.2 

46.8 
8.1 

10.8 

6.4 

4.4 

54.2 


19.8 

17.8 

11.9 

24.2 

10.6 

18.6 

4.5 

7.6 

11.9 

12.3 

4.5 

3.0 

1.4 

1.4 

14.3 

14.5 


22.3 6.6 

15.3 4.5 

7.3 2.7 

0 0 

8.6 3.9 

2.2 3.1 

.7 2.6 

11.9 4.6 


1.9 

4.2 

.4 
1.1 
48 7 
1.4 
.6 

.8 

12 

.2 

.4 

.1 

.3 

.4 

.5 


3.7 

1.6 

2.3 

4.5 

3 1 

2.3 

2.3 

4.7 

2.4 

.8 

1.5 

4.7 

4.3 

1.6 

3.3 

5.6 

10 5 

19.5 

3.8 

1.4 

2.4 

1.9 

1.6 

4.2 

1.6 

.9 

1.7 

7.4 

2.0 

1.2 

1 6 

5.3 

2.5 

1.4 

2.3 

6.2 


tail (d) and (d) rare details plus spaces. As has been mentioned 
above there is not complete agreement among different investigators 
m either their definition of these categories or their designation of 
different areas of the blots into these categories. Thus, some in¬ 
vestigators do not score a response as PF unless the entire blot has 
been used and many investigators do not use the small normal 
details generally distributing some with the large details and some 
with the rare details. The areas scored as D and d in this study 
are those so designated by Klopfer and his collaborators (14) after 
the examination of the areas treated by Beck (2) and Hiertz (8) 
and the merging of their own data with that.of the previous investi- 
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gators. For the purposes of this study slight differences between 
our scoring and that of other investigators are not important as the 
scoring is the same for the two groups being compaied. The rare 
details are all the remaining areas and have been merged with the 
space responses in our evaluation of the approach of the groups.^ 

In comparing the two groups of subjects with one another, we 
find that the Junior High School group produces a greater per¬ 
centage of whole responses and a lesser percentage in the D and Dd 
areas. For the least reliable of these differences (between the aver¬ 
age per cent D) the probability of a true difference existing is over 
99 in lOO. There is no difference between the relative frequency 
of incidence of the small normal details. 

These differences aie extremely interesting both from the point 
of view of Rorschach theory and other considerations. The inter¬ 
pretative significance of the differential use of these areas are dis¬ 
cussed in many sources such as Rorschach (20), Vernon (25), 
Klopfer (12), and Beck (2). In the main most writers repeat with 
some elaborations Rorschach’s original assertions which were them¬ 
selves based partly on logical analysis and partly on empirical in¬ 
vestigations. A high number of whole responses of a certain quality 
has been considered to be characteristic of those with theoretical 
interests, interest in the abstract forms of thinking and the higher 
forms of mental activity, e.g., logical or constructive capacities, 
philosophical or religious speculation, esthetic or ethical under¬ 
standing; though an absence of such whole responses does not 
necessarily indicate that the subject does not possess such capacities. 
The large details have been used to indicate the individual’s adjust¬ 
ment to the obvious facts of every day living, the development of 
his common or practical sense. Emphasis of the rare areas has been 
variously interpreted. For individual analysis the various kinds of 
rare details employed by different subjects should be examined care¬ 
fully. Rare details may be overemphasized by those to whom high 
^ Tcnn-accuracy is'compulsively overvaluated (the pedantic kind of 


*The spaces have been used infrequently by our groups averaging 1.0 
responses for the older group and .5 by the younger group. For individual 
treatment it would undoubtedly be desirable to keep responses to the 
white spaces as a separate category. 
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individual). An overemphasis on rare details may be indicative of 
strong obsessional traits. They may also be overemphasized by the 
schizophrenic individual in which case the qualitative differences as¬ 
sume a different character. Or they may indicate discriminative 
sensibilities and a quick, elastic mind. 

The variations in emphasis between our two groups with respect 
to D and the rare areas seem to be simple enough to explain. It is 
to be noted, that D% oi the older group is on the upper fringe 
of the average normal percentage given by normal adults in this cate¬ 
gory according to Klopfer (12). The younger is below it, although 
not to much below it. We might consider these results as portraying 
the greater cognizance of the older group of the ordinary aspects 
of reality although the younger group has developed almost to an 
adult level with respect to this factor. 

The greater emphasis or rare details of the older group [their 
average per cent of 19.4 being much higher than the norm pre¬ 
sented by Rorschach (20) of 8 or 9 per cent] should be seen in terms 
of the specific factors influencing their development. The older 
group consists of college students, we might add, successful college 
students. For a much longer period than the younger group they 
have been subjected to a regime stressing accuracy and the knowl¬ 
edge of a large number of small facts. That this condition would 
not produce a modal tendency towards some overemphasis of the 
rare details would indeed be surprising. It would be extremely 
interesting to compare these groups with others of a differential 
educational history. It is very likely that such comparisons would 
shed light on the possible interpretations of other obtainable distri¬ 
butions of the Rorschach locations. 

The higher W% oi the younger group cannot be explained as 
simply as the distributions of the foregoing locations have been. 
It would be difficult to maintain the thesis that the younger group 
has stronger theoretical interests than the older group. What is 
involved, we believe, is combinations of other influences. Both 
groups undoubtedly stress intellectual achievements. The strong 
creative urge in the younger group is not tempered as much by 
demands of reality and, the differentiation of interests as is the case 
of the older group. To a greater degree than in the older group 
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is the sense of achievement more nearly satisfied because of the 
lessened demand of other needs, by the production of whole responses. 
Examination of the qualitative differences in the whole responses 
produced might give us further clues as to the interpretative sig¬ 
nificance of the differences found in the two groups. If our results 
are properly interpreted as showing a lesser degree of differentia¬ 
tion of interests and perception in our younger group, then these 
results are consistent with the evaluation of the development of 
abilities in other areas. The work of Asch (1) and of Garrett, 
Bryan, and Perl (6) on the differentiation of abilities with increas¬ 
ing age are particularly appropriate for comparative purposes. 

b. Determinants. Since the pioneer work of Rorschacli, various 
iiivestigatois have added to his list of determinants but the funda¬ 
mental areas still remain the same. The human movement re¬ 
sponses {M), the three varieties of color responses {C, CF, FC) 
and the pure form responses (T) are still the main determinant areas 
utilized for interpietation. In Rorschach’s posthumous paper with 
Oberholzer (21) there is a recognition of the value of distinguishing 
tendencies towards movement as well as the inclusion of sliading 
responses. In the present paper, in addition to the traditional 
Rorschach deteiminants, cognizance has been taken of the values 
of movement tendencies by including animal movement (FTlf) and 
movement produced by external forces (m). Responses determined 
by both form and shading {Fc), shading used as perspective {FK), 
and shading used for the perception of diffusion (if) have also been 
differentiated. The use of achromatic color values (C) has also 
been tabulated although in our samples, it is not of very frequent 
occurrence. 

In terms of general growth and development, the absolute amount 
of the main deteianinants are of value since many interpretations ate 
based on absolute quantities.” Relationships between the main de¬ 
terminants within the individual will be discussed in a later section. 
As can be seen in Table 2, the differences between all the deter¬ 
minants which have been evaluated are significant with the exception 

Rorschach’s (20) classification of individuals into coaitive, coat'tntivGi 
introverted, extratensive, and ambi-equal types was based not only on the 
interrelationship between the fiequency of M and color lesponses but 
also upon their absolute levels. 
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of the form per cent which while greater in the younger group is 
not reliably greater. With responses such as the human movement 
presumably mirroring the wealth (or poverty) of the inner life of 
the subject and the color responses giving us information with 
reference to the organization of his responses to emotional stimuli 
(Rorschach, 20; Klopfer, 13), the differences among the distribu¬ 
tions of the determinants in the two groups cannot be attributed 
merely to the wide difference in response level which exists between 
them. Unless our younger subjects were on the average compulsive 
to an unusual degree, we could not expect them to make response 
after response nor would we expect under such circumstances that 
there would be any substantial changes in any but the form per¬ 
centage level. We must expect that, on the whole, the lower re¬ 
sponse level of the younger group has been produced by the inability 
to utilize the various determinants to the degree that the older 
group has. This is not surprising. We would expect a greater 
absolute level of inner ideas on the part of the older group, and more 
varied and more highly developed modes of coping with external 
stimulation. 

It is interesting to note that differences between the two groups 
in the color area have higher critical ratios than in the movement 
area. The significance of this will appear in the section on intra¬ 
personal ratios. The patterns of movement responses are different 
in some interesting details. While the order of responses is the 
same in each group, being highest for the animal movement and 
lowest for movement produced by external forces, the relationship 
between these determinants in the pattern of each group is not the 
same. The m responses are practically non-existent in the younger 
group although the older group averages nearly two per person. In 
the younger group there are more than twice as many animal 
movement responses as compared to human movement responses, 
while in the older group the ratio is about one and one-half to one. 

These differences probably mirror genuine developmental changes. 
The greater relative importance of the m response in the movement 
constellation of the older group is consistent with interpretations that 
have been made when this deteiminant is present. Klopfer and 
his collaborators (13) have interpreted such tendencies to movement 
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as indicating conflict and repression. Strong inner conflicts leading 
often to repression can of course be found in the younger group, 
but we would expect them to be more frequent and deeper in the 
older subjects. The greater importance of animal movement in 
comparison with human movement in the younger group would be 
consistent with the interpretation of overproduction in this deter¬ 
minant area being indicative of immaturity and perhaps infantilism 
(13). In individual cases such interpretations should be made with 
cate and possibly is not justifiable when the human movement level 
is high. 

The two groups are widely separated with reference to their use 
of color as a determinant in all aspects except pure color which 
occurs very infrequently in both groups. In 33 per cent of the 
younger group, no color is used at all as compared to a similar 
failure on the part of only eight per cent of the older group. 
This may mirror an inability on the part of many members of the 
younger group to cope with emotional stimulation at all and to 
meet their problems by avoidance or withdrawal into themselves. 
The employment of the form color response in the younger group 
is extremely infreque’nt. This response has been interpreted as indi¬ 
cating the individual’s rapport with the external world, and has been 
used by Rorschach (20) also as an index of the individual’s under¬ 
standing of other people. We would expect, therefore, that the 
occurrence of this type of response would vary with the maturity 
of the group studied. The comparable low level of the color form 
plus pure color response in the younger group is somewhat surpris¬ 
ing to us. These responses, often indicators of impulsivity, do not 
appear much more frequently than the form color responses. Com¬ 
parisons of young adolescents from different socio-economic levels 
than ours, or of different Intelligence status, would be exceedingly 
appropriate here. 

Many of the determinants do not appear with any great fre¬ 
quency either in the group as a whole or in individual records. For 
such determinants, the differences between the groups were evaluated 
in terras of whether or not the determinant was present in a given 
record by using the chi-square test. The results ate presented in 
Table 3, the frequencies in each category being presented in per- 
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centages. The evaluations were of course made in terms of the 
absolute number of individuals appearing in each category. Move¬ 
ment produced by external forces was included in this table al¬ 
though differences in this area had been previously evaluated in 
terms of the critical ratio. 

The evaluation of “additional determinants” was also made use 
of in this section. A given concept is sometimes developed through 
the use of more than one determinant. Usually one of them is obvi¬ 
ously more significant than the other and they may be scored as 
main and additional determinants respectively. Since m and K ap¬ 
pear often as additional determinants the chi-square test was applied 
not only to the main responses of these categories but also to the 
main plus the additionals. In Table 3 we find that in all but one 
instance [FK plus additionals) the probability of the contiasted 
distributions being equivalent is only 1 in 100 or less than 1 in 100. 
In all cases, the older group has a greater frequency of response. 
The increase in the Fc and c responses may mirror an increasing 
awareness and understanding of others which we would also expect 
to increase with growth and maturity. 

3. Intra-Personal Ratios 

a. Introversion-extroversion {extratensiveness). A number of 
ratios based on comparison of different aspects of Rorschach test data 
have been devised by various investigators employing Rorschach 
test. The most fundamental one, devised by Rorschach, is the ratio 
between the total number of human movement responses to the 
sum of color, a ratio which presumably is a sign of the "Erlebnis- 
typus" of an individual.^ 

Rorschach divided individuals into five groups on the basis of 
this ratio as was described elsewhere in this paper. For our pur¬ 
poses, a threefold classification was used, that of introvertive, ambi- 
vertive, and extroveitive (extratensive). These concepts as em¬ 
ployed by Rorschach were derived from Jung’s typology. The Intro¬ 
vertive individual is one whose interests are directed mainly inwardly, 
the extrovertive towards the object, and the ambivert’s interest being 

“The sum of color is obtained by weighting from color responses as .5, 
color form responses as 1, and pure color as 1.5. 
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TABLE 4 

Evaluation of the Distribution of Ratios 



College group 

J. 

H, S. group 

Chi- 

Square 

P 


% % 

% 

% 

% 

% 



1 . Introvei sion- 

Ext. Ambi. 

Int. 

Ext. 

Ambi. 

Int. 



extroversion 

ratios 








iW/sum of C 

33 37 

30 

36 

17 

47 

6.6 

.04 

Fc+c+C 

IS 34 

48 

5 

44 

51 

5.0 

.08 

Per cent re¬ 








sponses to 
last 3 caids 

eo 

i 

13 

38 

40 

22 

2.4 

.30 

2 . Ratios of 

Per cent 



Per cent 




whole figures 
to details 








Ratios of 0-2 
Ratios greater 

48 



40 


.9 

.39 

than 2 

52 



60 





3. Ratios of 
whole caid 
used as loca¬ 
tion to no. of 
human movement 
responses {W/M) 


Ratios of 0-2 

48 

37 

63 

Ratios greatei 
than 2 

52 

Ratios 0-1 

15 

c 

Ratios 1-3 

47 

38 

57 

Ratios greater 
than 3 

39 

Ratios 0-1 

15 

r 

Ratios 1-2 

34 

22 

17 

57 

Ratios 2-3 

13 

Ratios gi eater 
than 3 

39 


directed equally inwardly and outwardly. Ratios greater than 2 
were classified as introvertive, ratios between 1 and 2 inclusive as 
ambivertive, and those that were less than 1 as extravertive.^ 

‘The concept of the coartive types, that is of individuahs who had no 
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While the M to the sum of C is always considered the basic 
ratio two other subsidiary measures were also considered. They 
were the ratio of the sum of animal movement and movement due 
to external forces (iWf+r/i) to the use of achromatic areas as 
determinants and the per cent of the total responses 

that were given to the last three cards, all of which are colored. 
The lines of demarcation were the same for the second ratio as for 
the first. For the responses to the last three cards, less than 30 
per cent was classified as introvertivc, between 30 and 40 per cent 
inclusive as ambivertive, and more than 40 per cent as extrovertive. 
It is to be borne in mind however, that the demarcations upon 
which the last two measures are based are arbitrary, and it is 
possible that they may be altered on the basis of future empirical 
investigations. 

In comparing the two groups with respect to the basic ratio, 
we find that the chances of the distributions being the same are 4 in 
100. The distributions of the younger group is more heavily 
weighted in the introvertivc direction. The differences in the second 
ratio are less significant (F = .08), and although the groups do not 
differ significantly with respect to the distribution of the per cent 
of the last three cards (F — ,30) the tenor of these three measures 
are in the same direction. The data of the younger group is 
weighted away from the extrovertive side. With reference to the 
basic ratio, 47 per cent of the younger group have a ratio greater 
than two, while 30 per cent of the older group fall into this cate¬ 
gory. The high incidence of “introvertive” ratios for both groups 
in the second measure may be a function of the manner in which 
the ratio is obtained as well as of arbitrary demarcation points. 
The closer resefiiblance of the two groups with reference to their 
performance on the last three cards would suggest that this measure¬ 
ment cannot be considered as one that is coordinate with the first 
and basic ratio. 

b. Ratio of whole figures to parts of figures. In responses where 
the content consists of a human being or an animal, the subject may 

human movement and no color responses was not employed here. There 
were two such individuals in the older .group and five in the younger. 
These subjects weie not used in the above distributions. 
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give a complete individual or a human or animal detail. The 
ratio between the frequency of whole figures and parts of figures 
used by each subject was obtained. An overweighting of detail 
use is often considered as indicative of argumentativeness sometimes 
said to be characteristic of early adolescence. The ratios were 
divided simply into those greater than two and those less than 
two. The two groups are not differentiated on this basis (P = .39). 
If anything, the younger group makes less frequent use of details 
than the older group. 

c. Ratio of responses to the whole card to the number of human 
movement resppnses {W/M). The W to M ratio has been taken 
as an index of how well or productively an individual is using his 
ability. Both measures W and M have been taken as indices of 
intelligence. According to Rorschach (20) the optimum ratio 
between W and Af is 2 to 1. Ratios smaller than that have been 
interpreted as indicating that one is not producing up to his capacity. 
Ratios greater than two may indicate a great urge towards achieve¬ 
ment which goes beyond the individual’s capacities. Before any 
blanket decision is made for any individual it certainly would be 
necessary to examine the quality of the whole and movement re¬ 
sponses. Interpretations of ratios greater than two would certainly 
have to be tempered by whether there was an abundance of poor 
or obvious whole responses or whether the quality was generally 
high. 

The bare statistics of our own results are, however, extremely 
interesting. When the distribution of ratios is broken up into those 
below two and those above two, the two groups are significantly 
separated with the greater ratios being found more frequently in the 
younger group. Other fractionizations, while changing the measure 
of significance slightly, emphasize still more that the younger group 
has larger ratios. Thus 57 per cent of this group have a ratio of 
three or greater as compared with 39 per cent of the older group. 

If both W and M are to be taken as measures of intelligence, it 
is obvious that they do not exhibit the same growth curve. The 
number of W% ceases to differentiate earlier than do the number 
of M\ The latter then may also be considered as being associated 
with maturity. The whole responses may represent a necessary 
frame-work in which the maturing intellect can work. 
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4. Popular Responses 

Practically all investigators take note uf ao-callecl popular responses 
although there is no exact agreement as to the different ones. An 
excellent summary of the work that has been done on popular ic- 
sponses is given by Hertz (9). A popular response is one which 
occurs very frequently, but investigatois have not agreed on a 
critical frequency. With frequency as the sole determiner, it is quite 
obvious that the character of the gioup in question is extremely 
important in the determination of what constitutes a popular re¬ 
sponse. Vernon (25) found in a group of well educated adults that 
a given response which liad been listed by Rorschach as being original 
(i.e., occurring once in a 100 or more records) actually occurred 
in 10 per cent of his records. Rorschach took as his criterion the 
occurrence of a response in one-third or more of his sample. He 
felt that noting the frequency of popular lesponses in a record was a 
valuable procedure as it gave some measure of an individual’s 
capacity to think like and to see things as others saw them. Too 
few populars might indicate a lack of rapport between an individual 
and his group. Too many, might indicate too great compliance witli 
social norms or too great a desire to please. It would seem quite 
logical then, to use the per cent of popular responses as an intra¬ 
personal measure. We feel however that with a large number of 
responses the per cent popular would probably not be a very valid 
measure. 

Hertz (9) after surveying the field, concluded that a frequency 
of 1 in 6 was adequate to determine the popularity of a response. 
On this basis she listed 34 popular responses for her adolescent 
group. In comparing her work with five other investigators she 
found 23 forms which had been listed as popular by three or more 
investigators. This would seem to make a peicentage measure 
feasible if it were not for the fact that a great many of the 23 
populars for which there was agreement weie leally variations of 
the same concept. While a subject occasionally gives these varia¬ 
tions in the same record, this behavior is rather rare. In actual 
practice, if a subject perceives a given popular response he generally 
does not give the correlated variation unless he is at a loss and 
feels a compulsion to go on. This drastically reduces the effective 
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field of choice for the subject and with an incieasing number of 
total responses the per cent popular becomes a more and more 
dubious measure. 

In this study, the popular responses as indicated by Klopfer (12) 
were used. The number of populars is thus limited to 10, although 
variations of the same concept are given full credit in individual 
records. These populars actually include the bulk listed by Hertz 
as having designated by at least three or more investigators as popular 
responses. Our younger group averaged 4.4 popular responses, 
the older group S.l. But because of the large difference in the 
number of responses the averages of per cent popular differ markedly 
from each other. The average for the younger group was 28.5 
per cent and for the older 14.6 per cent. The former figure corre¬ 
sponds favorably with Hertz’s (9) findings on young adolescents of 
ages similar to ours, but few investigators agree with our findings for 
the older group. Very few groups reported in the literature, how¬ 
ever, are comparable to ours in educational and intellectual status 
and most of them give a fewer number of total responses.® Hertz 
(9) found that the popular per cent correlated .54 with the Wood- 
worth-Mathews questionnaire, but this was in adolescents vaiying 
in age from 12 years 6 months to 16 years 5 months. We do not 
know whether a similar relation would hold in older groups. Per¬ 
haps the absolute number of populars would be more useful or 
perhaps on the higher age and intellect level the popular response 
would only rarely be a discriminating factor. 

In Table 5, the frequency for each response we scored as popular 
is presented. For only one of them, the caterpillars or worms in 
Card X is the critical ratio greater than three. For the rest, while 
the older group gives these responses more frequently, the differences 
are not statistically significant. The frequency with which each 
popular appears in each of the two groups has virtually the same 
order. A rank difference correlation between these frequencies is 

“The point is well lllubtrated in Vernon’s (25) own data which is often 
quoted to fix the per cent popular of superior adults at about 25. For 
his Yale group, which gave an average of 21.5 responses the per cent 
popular was 31. His English group which averaged 39 responses had 
a 19 per cent popular responses. Note that our group, with a higher num¬ 
ber of responses, had a popular per cent of 14.5. 
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TABLE 5 

Evaluation of the Differences between the Frequencies of the 
Popular Responses 



Location of popular 

% coU. 
group 

% J.H.S. 
group 

D 

D/SD 

1 . 

Card I “bat,” “butterfly" 

53 

56 

3 

.3 

2 . 

Card II “two animals” 

45 

42 

3 

.3 

3. 

Card III a. “two men" 

58 

45 

13 

1.4 

4-, 

b. “butterfly" 

26 

20 

6 

.8 

5. 

“bow-tie” 

“hair-ribbon” 

Card V “bat,” "butterfly” 

85 

73 

12 

1.6 

6 . 

Card VI “fur rug" 

47 

33 

14 

1.6 

7. 

Card VIII “two anirnais” 

98 

90 

S 

1.8 

8 . 

Card X a. “crabs,” "spider" 

40 

32 

8 

.9 

9. 

b. "rabbit's head” 

23 

12 

11 

1.6 

10 . 

r. “green worms,” 
"catetpillats” 

39 

■ 5 

34 

5.0 


.94. This would indicate that the commonality of thought which 
the perception of the above populars would mirror has already 
developed quite strongly in our younger group. It is quite possible 
that such agre?ment would not have been obtained had the younger 
group been less mature intellectually. 

As far as the above populars are concerned, if one accepts Hertz's 
criterion of a frequency of one in six, only the rabbit’s head, and the 
caterpillars in Card X would not be popular, and this condition 
would hold only for the younger group. The character of the 
emphasis on the different populars corroborates some of the points 
made previously. The difference between the people in Card III, 
generally a movement response, is small but not significant. Thus, 
the most obvious human movement responses to be found in the 
cards is responded to almost as well by the younger as by the 
older group. The differential interest in movement as contrasted 
to color is well illustrated in comparing the two groups for the 
caterpillar response which is generally seen as a green caterpillar. 
Only 5 per cent of the younger group as compared to 39 per cent 
of the older group gave this response. The rabbit’s head, which is 
virtually surrounded by the caterpillars, also is seen less frequently, 
being perceived by only 12 per cent of the younger group. 
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5. "Neurotic Siffns" 

A number of studies have appeared in the past few years wherein 
attempts have been made to utilize some of the Rorschach data 
as signs diagnostic of various mental conditions. Thus Piotrowski 
(19) has evolved a series of 10 signs which have been helpful in 
Jagnosmg the presence of organic brain lesions, and Kelley and 
Klopfer (10) have, surveyed the literature indicating the possibilities 
o n sign approach to the diagnosis of schizophrenia. Piotrowski 
(18) investigating the use of the Rorschach method in predicting 
Which kind of schizophrenic individuals would recover after Insulin 
bhock Treatment, found that the presence of certain signs, for 
example hurnan movement and color responses, made reliable pre- 
ictions possible. It is not our intention, here, to discuss the various 
pioblems which the use of signs gives rise to. It should be quite 
obvious that for any individual diagnosis, signs should be used with 
great caution and the validity of any alleged signs be studied with 
exhaustive thoroughness. 

Recently, Miale and Harrower-Erickson (17) have presented a 
entative list of nine neurotic signs, that is, various Rorschach indices 
Which on the basis of their work differentiated a group diagnosed 
as neurotic from a normal control group. The neurotic group aver- 
aged 6.5 signs while the normal group averaged 1.5. The work 
of Ross (22) has indicated that factors of intelligence and educa¬ 
tional status change the situation greatly. His results cast some 
oubt on the validity of these signs as being specific only to indi¬ 
viduals diagnosed as neurotic. In his study, psychoneurotics aver- 

A a socio-economic background aver¬ 

aged 4.9, while superior normals averaged 1.9. The discrepancy 
between the scores of superior normals and the average individuals 
suggested that intellectual differences or differences in ways of livinv 
that made for variations in the richness and fullness of life could 
also account for those signs, at least in part. Accordingly, it was 
e t that a comparison between our less mature and more mature 
subjects would be of some value. 

The signs listed by Miale and Harrower-Erickson and which 
were studied here were: 
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1. Less than 25 responses (iJ). 

2. Zero or one human movement response (A/). 

3 . Fewer human movement responses than animal move¬ 
ment {M<CFM). 

4. Coloi shock. 

5- Shading shock, 

6. Refusal of one or more cards. 

7. Form percentage 50 oi over 

8 . Animal peicentage 50 oi over (A%). 

9. Zero or one foim color response (FC). 

Color shock was determined through the application of the criteria 
given by Brosin and Fromm (4). These criteria were applied by 
analogy to determine shading shock. Following Miale and Har- 
rower-Erickson, the pre.sence of at least one of the 10 criteria listed 
by Brosin .and Fromm was deemed sufficient to determine the pres¬ 
ence of color shock. It is for this reason that the per cent of color 
shock is so high, and it is quite likely that color shock in neurotics 
is qualitatively different from a good deal of the color shock 
that our subjects evinced. Our percentage would undoubtedly have 
been lower had only severe manifestations of color shock been listed. 

In Table 6, the per cent of subjects in each group having each 
sign and the evaluation of the differences in these percentages is 
presented. The younger group is more frequently represented in 
all but one sign, averaging 5.1 signs to 3.1 for the older group. 
This difference is reliably greater than zero. 

TABLE 6 

Evaluations of the Differences between the Relative Frequencies of 



Each 

“Neurotic 

Sign” 




Signs 

% coll. 

fo J. H. S. 

V 

D/SDjj 

1. 

Responses less than 25 ( R ) 

15 

75 

60 

8.3 

2. 

Zero or 1 human 






movement (iW) 

18 

47 

29 

3.6 

3. 

Human movement less than 






animal movement (j!W<FAf) 73 

60 

13 

1.5 

4, 

Coloi shock 

56 

58 

2 

.2 

5. 

Shading shock 

32 

43 

11 

1.3 

6. 

Refusal of one or more cards 8 

23 

15 

2.3 

7. 

Form percentage 50 or 





more (F’/c) 

34 

53 

19 

2.2 

8 . 

Animal peicentage SO or 




more (A%) 

27 

67 

40 

4.8 

9. 

Zero or one form color 





response (FC) 

31 

85 

54 

7.2 
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The least significant difFerences between the two groups are to 
be found between M<FM, color shock and shading shock. For 
le atter two, the cause, as has been suggested, may be the mul- 
iplicty of criteria. Development of scales to gauge the extent of 
color shock and shading shock would probably be useful in this 
area. In connection with the sign M<FM, it is useful to note 
lat this IS the only sign which appears more frequently for the 
o der group than for the younger and that as many as 73 per cent 
of the older group have this sign. This high percentage would 
indicate that the sign as it currently stands is too general in nature. 
A limitation on the definition of this sign might turn out to be 
more useful. Empirical investigation may indicate that this sign 
would be useful only when the number of M was small or when 
the discrepancy between M and FM was very large. 

The remaining signs mirror vaiious developmental facts that have 
been brought out in earlier discussions. The lower range of inter¬ 
ests and Ideas in the younger subjects is probably the main cause for 
differences between the groups with reference to R and animal per 
cent The fact that almost one-quarter of the younger group of 
subjects have at least one refusal of a card could be due to the in¬ 
ability to make whole responses to some of the cards which are com¬ 
plexly structured, plus the usual shading and color shock The 
younger group, it will be remembered, made less frequent use of 
detail responses. Furthermore, inability to make a whole response 
may be followed by the rejection of the card rather than by the 
selection of a detail area. The great incidence of "FC" as a sign 
for the younger group (85 per cent have one or no form color 
response) again emphasizes the extreme difficulty that the younger 
group have in this area. This defection on the color side of course 
enhances the constricted picture shown by the high incidence of form 
percentages of SO or over to be found in the younger group. 


C. Conclusions and Summary 
1. General Implications of the Results 
Perhaps the most outstanding feature of these results is the 
greater differentiation and the character of the differentiation of the 
older as compared to the younger group of subjects. The members 
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of the older group do not only have a greater number of responses 
but pattern them in a different manner. The greater emplia.sis on 
the whole response on the part of the younger subjects and the con¬ 
sequent lessened emphasis on the detail responses is very consistent 
with an organismic hypothesis of development. 

The greater number of responses given by tlie older group are 
not used simply to multiply the form, movement, and color responses 
found in the younger group. Rather shading responses, some of 
them indicative of anxiety, and movement responses due to external 
forces, make their appearance. Nuances are being added to the total 
individual pattern. 

The most general intra-personal finding Is that the emphasis on 
human movement as contrasted to color is greater in the younger 
group than in the older, yielding a more predominately introvertive 
picture in that group as compared with the older group. We might 
possibly infer here, that the emotional and social development of our 
younger subjects is lagging behind their intellectual development. 
This raises a question which cannot be answered in terms of our 
data. We would like to know the extent to which school pressures 
and/or the lack of a variety of satisfactory outlets engendered by 
the socio-economic conditions of our subjects is a determiner of their 
low color level. Comparisons of our groups with groups of equivalent 
intelligence but with greater opportunities for emotional outlets 
would be extremely valuable. 

Comparison with other studies indicates the value of long range 
studies when the Rorschach is being employed. Lbpfe (16), using 
a narrow age range of from 10-13, finds very little change with age. 
Kerr (11), studying children who varied in age from 7 to 16, found 
that the sum of color was reduced with increased age. If our re¬ 
sults can be compared with Kerr’s it is quite obvious that the reaction 
to color is a function which does not change continuously in the same 
direction with increasing-age since our older subjects are far more 
responsive to color than our younger subjects. 

2. Summary 

1. The Rorschach Ink-Blot Test was administered to 60 boys 
attending Junior High School and averaging 13 years 9 months 
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in age, and 62 male college students averaging 19 years 4 months 
in age. 

2. The two groups of subjects were equated for intelligence, 
academic status, and socio-economic status. They were predomi- 
nandy American born, while their parents were predominantly 
foreign born. The great majority of the subjects had lived in New 
York City from the time of their birth. 


3. A number of differences between the two groups with respect 
to their responses to the Rorschach test was found. 

(a) . The older group gave a significantly greater number of 
responses than the younger group. 

(b) . The younger group emphasized whole responses more 
than the older group did, the older group making much more fre¬ 
quent use of rare details. 


(c) . Both human movement and color responses were pro¬ 
duced in greater abundance by the older group than by the younger 
one. In comparing human movement with color, however, it was 
found that the excess of movement over color was greater in the 
younger group than in the older, pointing to a more extensive intro- 
vertive picture in the younger group. 

(d) . In general the older grbup’s greater number of responses 
were partially employed in the direction of giving more highly 
differentiated Rorschach patterns. 

(e) . The distribution of the ratio of the number of whole 
responses to human movement responses was different in the two 
groups. The younger group more frequently emphasized the whole 
response thus obtaining on the average larger ratios than the older 
group. The difference between the ratios in the two groups was 
interpreted in terms of the different organization of creative capacities 
in them. 


if). The two groups differed only slightly with respect to 
the absolute frequency of their popular responses. They differerd 
significantly from each other with respect to only one popular 
response. This response involved the use of color as a determinant. 

iff). The two groups were compared with respect to the inci¬ 
dence of “neurotic signs.” The number of signs was significantly 
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THE GESELL INCOMPLETE MAN TEST AS A DIFFER¬ 
ENTIAL INDICATOR OF AVERGE AND SUPERIOR 
BEHAVIOR IN PRESCHOOL CHILDREN* 

Clinic of Child Develo-pment, Yale University 


Louise Bates Ames 


A. The Problem and Data 

The Incomplete Man test for children of preschool age was intro¬ 
duced by Gesell in 1925 (1). The results of its use with the Yale 
Normative Group of subjects are briefly summarized by Thompson 
( 3 ). 

The materials and procedure for the Infcomplete Man test are 
simple. The child is seated at the examining table and has usually 
just completed drawing tests of the imitation and copy of forms. 
He therefore already has in his hand a pencil. A letter size sheet 
of green paper on which is stamped the outline of a man (in black 
ink) having one arm and hand, one leg and foot, one ear, and 
no eyes (see Figure 1) is placed before the child. Examiner asks 
him. What is this?" Pie is allowed ample time to respond and if 
he does not do so the examiner tells him it is a man, and says, "The 
person who made this man didn’t draw all of him, did he? You' 
finish him." If the .child does not attempt to add to the drawing 
after he has been appiopriately urged, examiner says, "See he has 
only one ear. Draw his other ear." No other specific suggestions 
are given, though the child is urged to finish the man as completely 
as possible, and the examiner may ask repeatedly, "What else?" 

The present study is an analysis of the behavior of 241 subjects, 
classified into two groups as follows: {a) 141 children of average 
intelligence {IQ range 90-110). These children were for the most 
part members of the Yale Normative Group (3). Their age range 
was from 3 to 6 years, {b) One hundred children of advanced or 
superior intelligence {IQ range 120 and up). These children were 


*Accepted for publication by Arnold Gesell of the Editorial Board, and 
received in the Editorial Office on September 5, 1941 
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FIGURE I 

iKCOMPt.ETE Man Test Form 


cases examined at the Yale Clinic of Child Development by Dr. 
Frances L. Ilg in connection with the diagnostic service and the 
work of the guidance nursery. Their age range was from 2,y% to 
6 year.s, 

All children were examined under favorable and homogeneous 
conditions from the standpoint of experimental control, since all 
the tests were presented as part of the usual developmental e.xamina- 
tion. The children were all emotionally well-oriented and this was 
their natural working behavior. As a comparative check and to 
determine more fully the degree of proficiency attained by the S-year- 
old children, the test was also given to 25 adults. Their responses 
are included in Tables 1 and 2. 

Basic data are presented in tabular form as well as in descriptive 
summaries. The tables give the percentages of each group who 
add each part, the number of parts added at each age, and the 
specific combinations of parts customarily added. The age trends 
in hair, eye, ear, arm, leg, etc., development, and descriptions of 
the behavior typical of each age group are also presented. An analy- 



TABLE 1 

OF Cases Responding as Indicated 
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TABLE 2 

Combinations of Parts Added 
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SIS of accessory marks appearing in the drawings is given. Typical 
responses at the several age levels are illustrated in Figure 2. 

The following notes will orient the reader in interpreting these 
tables and descriptions. 

1. In counting the number of parts added, each part is counted 
as one. The two eyes are counted as one part, and the same is true 
for all hair, for any number of fingers, and for any number of 
buttons. 

2. Right and left refer to the child’s right and left as he regards 
the figure of the man. Thus “foot turns left” indicates that the 
foot turns toward the child’s left. 

3. Correct” placement, angle, and size refer to that placement, 
angle, and size which will give the added part the closest resemblance 
to the similar part already present. 

4. In tables, italicized percentages indicate the behavior which 
prevails at any one age. Also, percentages over 50 are Italicized to 
indicate that a behavior was characteristic of over half the group. 
Zero indicates that no cases exhibit a behavior in question, indi¬ 
cates that no cases add the part in question so that there is no 
information as to behavior in question. Percentages do not always 
add to 100, as data are not complete in all cases. 

B. Age Summaries 

A brief summary of outstanding age characteristics follows. Ver¬ 
balization is described in Section F. and will not be included here. 
The developmental emergence of all separate parts will be con¬ 
sidered in detail in Section C; only parts added by more than 50 
per cent of any age group being discussed here. Informal charac¬ 
terizations of the behavior of each age group are given for the 
superior cases only. 


1. Average Cases 

a. 3 years. Thirty per cent of the cases add parts, 75 per cent 
add accessory marks. The average number of parts is 1.6; of 
marks, 1.5. Parts most commonly added at this age are leg, which 
is in about the right place; and eyes, which are round scribbles, 
placed unevenly and of uneven size. Accessory marks are mostly 
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controlled marks on the man. One-third of the cases merely .scribble 
in response to the situation. 

b. 4 years. Seventy-six per cent of the cases add parts, 63 per 
cent add marks. The average number of part.s i.s 3; of marks, 1. 
Parts most commonly added at this apic are Icji, foot and arm, in 
that order. Leg is correctly placed and at the correct angle, hut 
too long. Foot points toward the left and is too long. Arm is 
placed too low, points downward, and is too long. The accessory 
mark may be on the man, may encircle him, or may he a dissociated 
figure at one side. 

c. 4y2 years. One hundred per cent of the cases add parts, 40 
per cent add marks. The average number of parts added is 6; 
of marks, 1. Parts most commonly added are leg, foot, arm, hand, 
eyes, and umbilicus, in that order. Leg is correctly placed, straight 
down, of the right length. Foot is directed to the right and is too 
long. Arm as at 4 years is placed too low, points downwaid, and 
is too long. The usual number of fingets is three, Fyes aie open 
circles, unevenly placed with respect to each other but of evetr 
size. An umbilicus is added, at this age only. The extra mark 
is usually somewhere on the man. 

d. 5 years. All cases add parts, only 20 per cent add acce.ssory 
marks. The average number of parts added is 6.7; of marks, only 
.3. Parts most commonly added arc: leg, foot, arm, hand, eyes, hair, 
ear in that order. The leg is correctly placed, at a correct angle, but 
too long. The foot turns right and in half the cases is of a correct 
length. Arm is placed correctly but points straight out and is too 
long. Fingers are three in number and too long. Ej'es have be¬ 
come filled in dots, and are placed evenly but arc of uneven size. 
Hair consists of about 9 vertical marks, too long but in the right 
place. Ear is placed too low or in the right place, and may in a 
few cases approximate the right size and shape. 

e. 6 years. All add parts, but only 5 per cent add accessory 
marks. The average number of parts added is 8; of marks, 0. 
Parts most commonly added are: leg, foot, arm. hand, eyes, hair, 
neckline, and ear, in that order. Leg is correctly placed and of 
right length, though too straight down. Foot tuins right and is 
right length. Arm is correctly placed and points upward though 
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Still too long. Fmgers are three, and too long. Eyes are filled in 
dots, of even size and evenly placed. Hair consists of about 7 

placed '7 ’ «sht place. Ear is correctly 

' 2. Superior Cases 

sory mark . Average number of parts is 3. and of marks, 3.4. 
Farts most commonly added are any three of the following- eyes 
umb. icus, ear arm, leg, in that order. Eyes are open cifcles ot 

cribble. Arm is too high or low, slants down, and is too long 
Leg may be_placed correctly; points straight down or is at correct 

nt lied horizontal or vertical lines, mostly on man, though 20' 

Scribbr " ‘J^®*°'='ated figure at the side.' 

bcribbling is still strong. 

Characteristic of this age are bold firm lines, added without 
hfor at placement. Verbalization about parts is often better than 

mark- considerable 

marking and scribbling. 

maiks. Average number of parts is 2.7, and of marks, 3. Parts most 
commonly added are: leg, arm, and eyes, in that order. Leg is too 
near othei, too straight down, and too long. Arm is placed too 
ow, points too far up, and is too long. Eyes are open circles 
P aced unevenly^with respect to each other and of uneven size.' 
Foot when added, points left and is too long. A few add umbilicus. 
Accessory nmrks are scribbling, horizontal or vertical marks on 

ChaTact ’? ^eure at side. 

Characteristic of this age are long, bold, firm lines, put on with- 

oin^^at placement. Parts are added but are too long. Over- 

' merofXetdded°^t:^u^htf '-L 

age summary is not fully representative"^ ‘hat 
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production is comiiiK in: too lonR marks, many extra marks, con¬ 
siderable verbalization. Hesinning of interc.st in placement sug¬ 
gested by foot to the left. Verbal interc.st in sex expressed by 
naming man of same sex as speaker and by .addition of umbilicus. 

c. Syi ye/trs. All add parts, only 38 per cent add accessory 
marks. Average number of parts is 4; of maiks, 1. Parts most 
commonly added are four of the following; leg, foot, arm, hand, 
hair, and ear, in that order. Leg is too near other, and too long, 
but at a correct angle. Foot paints toward tlie liglit, and is too 
short. Arm i.s placed too low, points downward and is too long. 
May even be placed on wrong .side of body. Fingers are too long 
and may be three in number, or a line at riglit angles to arm, or 
just a wavery continuation of the arm. Hair consists of about 7 
vertical strokes, too long and too far around. Ear is correctly placed 
but too large and wrong shape. R'lay be a downward loop. A few 
add an umbilicus. Accessory marks are single marks on man; or 
effect closure by encircling the man or connecting parts. 

Characteristic of this age are short, wavery lines. Parts are 
added, and there is some restraint. Restriction and closure, both 
verbal and manual, come in. Fewer add accessory naarks, and 
fewer parts are added. Arm, leg, and foot are all too small in a 
large number of cases. Accessory marks effect closure. Scribbling 
and uncontrolled markings drop out. Effort at placement is shown 
in arm pointing down. For the first time, all add parts and very 
few add marks. 

d. 4 years. All add parts, only 33 per cent add accessory marks. 
Average number of p'arts is 6; of marks, .5. Parts most commonly 
added are; leg, foot, arm, hand, eye, ear—in that order. Leg is 
too near other and too long, though at a correct angle. Foot turns 
to right and is too long. Arm is too low, points down, and is too 
long. May be on wrong side of body. -Fingers are too long and 
may be three in number, or an extension of the arm, or a line at 
right angles to arm. Eyes are open circles, unevenly placed and of 
uneven size. Hair is too far around. Ear is correctly placed or too 
low, and mostly too large. May be a downward loop. A few add 
an umbilicus. Accessory marks are mostly on man and may be added 
to effect symmetry. Lines are firm and may be long or short. 
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of wlfT inaccuiate placement 

f out-o -bounds- behavior. There is a marked increase in the 
number of parts added, and they are all too long. Hair going too 
far around and being too long, combined with ear being placed 
W and pointing down may give the man a “wild” appearance. 

outsif Tb ^ 

ide things as the person who drew the man. This is the chief 

and r verbally, 

effm-t fo 1 

effoit to place arm correctly is conspicuously unsucce.ssful. 

4y2 years. As at 4 years, all add parts and 33 per cent add 
accessoiy marks. Average number of parts added is 7. of marks 5 
Parts most commonly added are 7 of the following: leg, foot, arm,’ 
hand ear. eye hair, necklmc-in that order. Leg is too near others 
00 straight down, and too long. Foot is toward the right and 
00 ong. Arm^ is too low, straight out, too long. Fingers are 
ree. a line at right angles to arm, or hoe-shaped. They are usually 
too long. Ear is placed correctly. May be correct shape but too small, 
or a downward loop. Eyes in half the cases are open circles, and 
m half the cases are filled in dots. In half they are evenly placed; 
m half, unevenly. They are of uneven size. Hair is, on the average, 

6 vertical strokes, too long but in the right place. Accessory marks 
arc on the man, effecting for the most part either closure or sym¬ 
metry. Lines are firm and shorter than formerly. Even more 
t an /mu- this is an age of overproduction, talkativeness, and criti¬ 
calness. Parts are still for the most part too large. Hair is still 
too long though It has receded to proper placement. Child is ex¬ 
tremely verbal, talking the most of at any age. Peaks for number 
of words questioning about person who drew, saying they don’t 
know and then naming, occur at this age, and boasting and criticiz¬ 
ing man occur frequently. Accessory marks are chieffy for symmetry 
or closure. ^ Efforts at symmetry are still ineffective, as arm and 
leg are placed and angled incorrectly, 

/. 5 years. All add parts, and 66 per cent add accessory marks 
Average number of parts is 9; of marks, 1. Parts most eommoni; 
added aie. leg, foot, arm, hand, ear, eyes, hair, neckline, and neck 
or buttons, in that order. Leg may be placed correctly and of 
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right length, though too straight down. Foot points toward the 
right and is the correct length. Ann is too low, straight out a,nd 
too long. Fingers are too long, and three in number. Ear is placed 
correctly or too low, mostly of wrong shape and too small. Eyes are 
filled in dots, placed correctly but of uneven size. Hair averages 9 
vertical strokes. It may be of right length and is in the rigiit place. 
All accessory marks are on man and are added to effect either 
closure or symmetry. Lines are firm and mostly short. 

The fiire-year-old man is coming into focus. FIc appears neater 
and more precise. Placement of parts is much improved, angles 
and sizes are better—fewer lines are too long or too thick. Acces¬ 
sory marks are neat and confined to efforts at improving symmetry 
of the man. Verbalization decreases and is somewhat more to the 
point—less about marginal things. 

<7. 6 years. All add parts; none add accessory marks. Average 
number of parts is 9. Parts most commonly added are: leg, foot, 
arm, hand, ear, eyes, hair, neckline, buttons. Or order may be: 
arm, hand, leg, foot, eyes, hair, car, neckline, buttons. Leg is 

correctly placed, at correct angle and of the right length. Foot 

turns to the right and is of the right length. Arm is in the right 
place and points upward, though still too long. Fingers are three, 
or a line at right angles to the arm. They are of the right length. 
Ear is correctly placed and of the right size and shape, or too round. 
E)ts are filled in dots, placed correctly and of even size. Hair 
consists of an average of 8 vertical strokes, right size and place. 
Lines are firm, mostly short. 

'The six-year-old comes even more clearly into focus than the five. 
All parts are placed correctly and all are at a good angle. Nearly 

all parts are of a correct size. No accessory marks are added. 

Verbalization is brief and very much to the point. Man is named 
only man or boy, in place^of the former diverse naming. 

C. Summary by Members 
1. Hair 

a. 3 years. 

(1) . Average. A scribble, usually horizontal. 

(2) . Superior. A horkontal, circular, or vertical scribble, at 
the top of the head. 
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b. years, 

(1). Superior. Vertical strokes, average of 7, too long and 
too far around. 

c. 4 years. 

(1) . Average. Vertical marks, average of 23, too long and 
too far around. 

(2) . Superior. Vertical strokes, average of 9, too long an^d 
too far around. 

d. 4Yi years. 

(1) . , Average. Vertical marks, average of 4, too long but in 
the right place. 

(2) . Superior. Average of 6 vertical marks, too long but in 
the right place. 

e. 5 years. 

(1) . A verage. Vertical marks, aver-age of 9, too long but 
in the right place. 

(2) . Superior. Vertical marks, average of 9, too long or 
right length; in the right place. 

f. 6 years. 

(1) . Average. Vertical marks, average of 7, right length and 
in right place. 

(2) . Superior. Vertical marks, average of 8, right length and 
in right place. 

g. Comment. Hair is not added by 50 per cent of the average 
cases until 5 years. It is, at that age, usually the sixth part to be 
drawn. It is added by 50 per cent of the superior cases at 3j4 
years. It is usually, at the earlier ages, the sixth part to be drawn. 
The general trend is that a horizontal scribble gives way to vertical 
strokes. Hair is placed correctly (4j4 years for both groups) 
before it is of the right length (6 years for averages; 5 years for 
superiors). At 4)<^ years both groups have the fewest strokes. 
There is a steady inciease in the number who place hair correctly in 
the average group; fluctuation in placement for superiors; and in 
number of lines for both groups. At 4)4 years averages have fewest 
strokes hut largest percentage have hair too long. 


a. 2Y'^ years. 


2. Eyes 
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(1). Superior. Eyes are open circles or circular scribbles. 

b. 3 years. 

(1) . Average. Eyes are somewhat circular scribbles which 
may, however, be made up of straight, not circular, lines. All are 
placed unevenly (with respect to each other) and are of uneven size 
(with respect to each other). 

(2) . Superior. Forty-two per cent are open circles; 75 per 
cent are placed unevenly (with respect to each other) ; and 50 per 
cent are of uneven size. 

c. 2)4 years. 

(1). Superior. Sixty-two per cent of etes are open circles. 
All are placed unevenly and 83 per cent are of uneven size. 

d. 4 years. 

(1) . Average. Fifty per cent are large open circles, others 
vary; 50 per cent are unevenly placed, 50 per cent are evenly placed; 
50 per cent are of uneven size, 50 pei cent are even. 

(2) . Superior. Sixty-two per cent of eyes are open circles; 
60 per cent are placed unevenly, and 60 per cent are of uneven size, 

e. 4y2 years. 

(1) . Average. Seventy-one per cent are open circles; 71 per 
cent ate unevenly placed, but 57 per cent are of an even size. 

(2) . Superior. Half draw open circles, half closed in dots, for 
eyes. Half place eyes unevenly, half evenly; 58 per cent of uneven 
size. 

f. 5 years. 

(1). Average. Eyes have become filled in dots (55 per cent 
of cases) ; 58 per cent are placed evenly but only 30 per cent are of 
even size. 

(2). Superior. Eighty per cent of eyes are filled in dots; 57 
per cent are placed correctly, but only 43 per cent are of even size. 

g. 6 years. 

(1) . Average. Eyes are filled in dots (66 per cent) ; 66 per 
cent are placed evenly and 75 per cent are of even size. 

(2) . Superior. Sixty per cent of eyes are filled in dots, 75 per 
cent are placed correctly, and all are of even size. 

/;. Comment. Eyes are added by one-third of the average cases 
at 3 years and thereafter; by half the cases at 5 years and thereafter. 
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ey are usually the fifth part to be drawn. Eyes are added by 
0 per cent of the superior cases at 23 ^ years, and again at 4 years 
and theieafter. They are usually the fifth part to be drawn 


3. Ears 

d. 2Y2 ^^ears. 

(1). Superior. All are placed about right. One-third are 
about the right shape; two-thirds are a circular scribble. 

3 years. 

(1). Average. Ears are in approximately the right place in 

a cases when added. Tend to be an upward vertical line rather 
than a loop. 

{2). Superior. About two-thirds are correctly placed; 16 per 
cent are of the right shape, 33 per cent are a vertical scribble, 33 per 
cent an outward loop. Thirty-three per cent are too large, 50 per 
cent too small. There is much variety in size and shape. 

c. 3y2 years. 

(1)._ Superior. Ninety-one per cent are correctly placed, none 
are t « right size and shape. Forty-five per cent are a too large 
loop; ] 8 per cent are a downward loop. 

A. 4 years. 


(1) . Average. Half are placed too high, half correct. Con¬ 
siderable variety in shape; with a tendency toward pointedness. All 
are too large. 

(2) . Superior. Only 61 per cent are correctly placed. Twenty- 
two per cent are too low, 17 per cent too high. Forty-five per cent 
are too large, 20 per cent too small. Fifteen per cent are a down¬ 
ward loop; 10 per cent the right size and shape. 

years. 

(1). Average. One-third are placed too low; two-thirds are 
headlte”"'^""^^^' and may overlap 


(2). Superior. Again a large number (22 per cent) are placed 
too low, 11 per cent too high, 66 per cent correct. Twenty per 
cent are a downward loop, 40 per cent too small, 30 per cent too 
large. Less variety in shape than formerly. 

/. 5 years. 
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(1) . Average. One-third aie placed too low, one-half cor¬ 
rectly. For the fiist time some ears appro.vimate the correct size 
(20 per cent) and shape (8 per cent) ; 33 per cent are ton large, 12 
per cent have a downward loop and 20 per cent point upward. 

(2) . Superior.' The greatest number of any age (37 per 
cent) are placed too low; 63 per cent correct; 9 per cent are of 
the right size and shape, 18 per cent are a downward loop, 36 per 
cent too small, 18 per cent too rotind. 

ff. 6 years. 

(1) . Average. Eighty-three per cent are correctly placed, 33 
per cent correct size and shape, 50 per cent are too large, 8 per cent 
each point up and down. 

(2) , Superior. Eighty per cent are correctly placed, 20 
per cent too low, 40 per cent are the right size and shape, 40 per 
cent too round, 20 per cent too small, 

h. Comment. An car is added by SO per cent of the average 
cases at 5 and 6 years. It is the eighth part to he drawn, usually 
following eyes, hair, and neck. An ear is added by 50 per cent of the 
superior cases at all ages except 3 years. It is the fifth to seventh 
part added. 


4. Arm 


a. Zyii years. 

(1). Superior. 

long, 

b. 3 years. 

(1) . A verage. 
is a small loop. 

(2) . Superior. 

c. 4 years. 

(1). Average. 

long. 


Too high or too low, slants down, and is too 


Placement is approximately correct,, but arm 
Too low, points too far up, is too long. 
Placed too low, points downward and is too 


(2). Superior. Too low, points down, is too long. May be 
on "wrong” side of body (the same holds for 3)4 years). 
d. 4)4 years. 

(1), Average. Placed too low and points downward, 50 per 
cent are of the right length. 
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(2). Superior. Too low, straight out, half right length, half 
too long. 

e. 5 years. 

(1) . Average. Placed correctly, points straight out and is too 

long. 

(2) . Superior. Too low, straight out, too long. 

/. 6 years. 

(1) ,. Average. Placed correctly, points upward and is still 
too long. 

(2) . Superior. Right place, points up, still too long. 

g. Comment. An arm is added by a majority of average cases 
at 4 years and thereafter. It is usually the third part to be drawn 
and is customarily drawn from the body outward. An arm is added 
by a majority of superior cases at years and thereafter. It is 

usually the third part to be drawn. It is placed correctly before 
it becomes of the right size. 

5. Fingers 

The development of fingers is described in Table 3. 


TABLE 3 

Size and Shape of Finders 



Too 

Right 



Three 

Radial 

Hoe 


long 

length 


+- 

digits 

digits 

hand 

Averages 

Per cent of cases 

showing each 

type of 

behavior 


3 years 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 years 

27 

9 

9 

9 

45 

9 

0 

414 yeais 

11 

11 

0 

22 

55 

11 

0 

5 years 

41 

2S 

0 

2 

72 

14 

2 

6 years 

43 

31 

0 

0. 

75 

6 

0 

Superiors 








214-3 years 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

3H years 

100 

0 

37 

24 

37 

0 

0 

4 yeais 

69 

31 

37 

25 

43 

0 

0 

4l4 years 

91 

9 

0 

16 

92 

8 

16 

5 years 

90 

10 

0 

0 

73 

9 

9 

'6 years 

40 

60 

0 

16 

S3 

0 

0 


Summary. (Note more variety in kinds of fingeis in supeiiors). 
Averages'. Superiors'. 

+ years: 3 fingers 3 years: a circle 

414 years: 3 fingers or rt. angles 3i^: it. angle, or three 

5 years: 3 fingers or a bunch 4 years: ^—, rt. angle, or three 

6 ycais: 3 fingers, still too long 4^= hoe hand, rt. angle, or three 

5 years: correct, still too long 

6 years: three or rt. angle, correct 
length 
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6. Buttons 

a. 4- years. 

(1) . Average. Only 3 per cent of cases add buttons, with an 

average of 10 open circles. 

(2) . Su/ierior. Only 8 per cent add buttons, with an average 
of thice open circles. 

years. No buttons in either group. 

r. 5 years. 

(1) . Average. Fourteen per cent add buttons, with an aver¬ 
age of 7 open circles. 

(2) . Superior. Twenty-five per cent add buttons with an 
.average of 4 open circles. 

d. 6 years. 

(1) . Average. Eleven per cent add buttons with an average 
of 11 filled in dots. 

(2) . Superior. Thirty-two per cent add buttons, with an 
average of 5 filled in dots. 

e. Comment. The trend in average.s is from large open circles 
(100 per cent at 4 years, 71 per cent at 5 years) to small filled in 
dots (100 per cent at 6 years). This is the same trend observed 
for the eyes, though buttons are added at a later age than eyes and 
become dots later. The number of buttons tends to decrease with 
age though it may increase after they become dots. It is noteworthy 
that there are no buttons added at 4)^^ years, the age when the 
umbilicus is most conspicuous (added by 59 per cent of cases). The 
trend in superiors is also from large open circles (100 per cent at 
4 years) to filled in dots (100 per cent at 6 years). As with average 
cases, no buttons are added at 4j4 years. The average number 
of buttons increases with age as does the percentage of cases adding 

hiiFfrknc' ® 


/. Umbilicus 

a. Average cases An umbilicus is added by an appreciable num- 
er of cases at 4}4 years only. Only two children of this group 

add genitals. They are both girls, and the age of occurrence is also 
t /2 years. 

Superior cases. An umbilicus is added by 66 per cent of cases 
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years; by about 25 per cent from 3 to 4 years; little thereafter. 
Five cases of this group, three girls and tivo boys, add genitals. 

he age of occurrence is as follows. 5 per cent at 3^ years; 8 per 
cent at 4 years; 6 per cent at 4^4 years; 16 per cent at 6 years. 

8. Leg 

2^4 years. 

^ (1). Superior. Half placed correctly, half incorrectly; leg 

straight down or at correct angle; too long. 
b. 3 years. 

(1) . Average. Leg correctly placed, correct angle, tends to 
be too short. 

(2) . Superior. Too near other, straight down, too long, 
c- JJ4 years. 

(1). Superior. Too near other, correct angle, too long. 
d. 4 years. 

(1) . Average. Leg correctly placed, though 36 per cent place 
leg too near other, Correct angle; too long. 

(2) . Superior. Too near other, correct angle, too long, 
e- 4j4 years. 

(1) . Average. Correctly placed, though 33 per cent place 
leg too far to right; angle is straight down; right length. 

(2) . Superior. Too near other, too straight down, too long. 

/. 5 years. 

(1) . Average. Correctly placed, correct angle, too long. 

(2) . Superior. Half too near, half placed correctly. Too 
straight down, right length. 

g. 6 years. 

(1) . Average. Correctly placed, too straight down, right 
length. 

(2) . Superior. Correctly placed, correct angle, correct length. 

h. Comment. A leg is added by one-third of the average cases 

at 3 years, and by nearly all cases at later ages. It is the first part 
to be drawn, and is drawn from the body outward. Leg is added 
by the superiors from 2^4 years following. It is the first part to be 
drawn. , ■' ' 
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a. 3 years. 

(1). Superior, 
i- years. 

(I). Superior, 
c. 4 years. 

(1) . Average. 

(2) . Superior, 
d- 4y2 years. 

(1) . Average. 

(2) . Supei'ior. 


9. Foot 

Foot to the left and too long. 

Foot to the right and too short. 

Foot to the left and too long. 
Foot to the right and too long. 


/. 


Foot to the right and too long. 

Foot to the right and too long. 

5 yearsj 6 years. 

(1) . Average. Foot to the light and correct length. 

(2) . Superior. Foot to the right and correct length. 

Comment. A foot is first added by a majoiity of the average' 

cases at 4 years. It is the second part to be drawn. It is first 
added by a majority of the superior cases at 3^ years. It is the 
second part to bo drawn, 

ff. Kind of foot The majority of cases add a single, horizontal 

me, at an angle with the leg, from the time when they first add a 
root, 


Ip- Kinds of Lines; Superior Cases 

a. 3 years Thirty-three per cent are long and wavery. sixty-six 
per cent are long and firm. 

3y years. Sixty-four per cent are short and wavery. 

c. 4 years. Eighteen per cent are wavery, eighty-two per cent are 
nrin (long or short). 

d. djA years One hundred per cent are firm, mostly short, but 
not'extremely short, 

e- 5 years. One hundred per cent are firm, mostly short. 

1. 6 years. One hundred per cent are fimi, mostly short. 


U. OCRTBBUNG AND ACCESSORY MarKS 

Fully as significant as the addition of actual parts to the man 
are the responses of scribbling, and the making of accessory marks 
which are not specifically missing parts. 
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At the earliest ages some of the children merely scribble over 
the presented form (30 per cent of the averaRe 3-year-olds; 60 
per cent of the superior 2M-year-olds). At the later ages some 
children make accessory marks of a controlled nature, not scribbling 
•sometimes directly connected with the form and sometimes near thJ 
margins of the paper; sometimes recognmable by the examiner, some¬ 
times quite unrecognizable in fmni. 

These marks are sometimes not considered in an appraisal of the 
child s Incomplete Man response, but since they are an integral part 
of his response to the test situation (at the earliest ages they may 
be likened to the child’s early incoherent jargon out of which 
emerges formed speech) they will he analyzed in detail. ' 

A table (Table 4) and descriptive age summaries indicate the 
number and kind of marks typical of each age level, and indicate 
the mam trends observed in accessory markings for the two groups. 
Illustrations of the accessory markings typical of each age level 
appear m Row 4 of Figure 2. 

1. Age Summaries 

a. years. 

(1). Superior. All make accessory marks (most of any age) 

the side 80 pe cent of the marks are on the man; 60 per cent make 
. vertica ,c„bW., h„. 60 pc, c=„, rf hLeomli at 

yrji!r' » 

f"- 3 years. 

sorv iwks P" of the cases make acces- 

‘ j '^■tb an average of 1.5 marks’ 

0 per cent draw aimund the man; 10 per cent make a figul a thi 

f o ’o bf/wTo 1 

circular scribbles 

cular sciibbles, 60 per cent are controlled marks. Thus scrih^ 

ling ts giving way to controlled marking Dissoci/iitn,, h t 
both occur slightly Vissocmiion and closure 
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(most of any age); and 15 per cent make a figure at the side, 
ighty-six per cent of the marks are on the man. Marks are scrib¬ 
bling, horizontal and vertical marks, or circles, mostly on the man 
or enarcling. Marks are on foot, leg. hand, arm, or face. Dis- 
^oaation {marks at side) and closure {encircling) predominate, 
c. 3/2 years. 


(1).^ Superior. Only 38 per cent of the cases make accessory ’ 
marks with an average of 1 mark; 18 per cent encircle the man- 
none draw a figure at the side. Eighty-six per cent of the marks are 
on man, especially on his foot; 27 per cent effect closure with their 
marks, 71 per cent of the maiks effecting closure. Outstanding at 
this age are encircling of man, closure of parts and close connection 
of all marks to the man. 


d. 4 years. 


(1). Average. Sixty-three per cent of the cases make acces¬ 
sory marks, with an average of one mark; 13 per cent draw around, 
ly per cent make a figure at the side; 63 per cent of the marks are 
on the man, chiefly on ear, body, and leg; 13 per cent of the cases 
scribble, 15 per cent make controlled horizontal and vertical marks. 

Largeu occurrence of any age for encircling and for dissociated 
markings. 


( ). Superior. Thirty-three per cent make accessory marks 
virith an average of .5 marks. None draw around, but 12 per cent 
make a^figure at the side; 77 per cent of the marks are on the man 
mostly on foot or body; 16 per cent add marks for symmetry, which 
IS the new and outstanding thing at this age, and not seen in average 
cases. ^ 


e. 4^2 years. 

( 1 ) . Average. Only 40 per cent make accessory marks, with 

an average of one mark; 72 per cent of marks are on the man, 
varying as to place. Much variety in markings at this age. 

( 2 ) . Superior. Again 33 per cent make accessory marks, with 

an average of .5 marks. None draw around and only 6 per cent 
make figures at side; 66 per cent of the marks are on the man 

largely on legs. The majority of the marks effect closure or 
symmetry. 
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f. 5 years. 

(1) . Average. Twenty per cent of the eases make accessory 
marks with an average of .3 niarks; 90 per cent of marks are on 
the man (most of any age), mostly on foot or motith; 4 per cent 
print their name beside the man; 4 per cent add extra fingers. 

(2) . Superior. At this age 66 per cent of tile cases make acces¬ 
sory marks, with an average of 1 mark, None encircle or make 
marks at the side. All marks are on the man (most of any age), 
chiefly on foot or leg; 41 per cent of cases make closure marks and 
33 per cent make marks for symmetry, both these trends reaching 
their peaks at this age. 

g. 6 years. 

(1) . Average. One case (5 per cent) makes his initials. 

(2) . Superior. No extra niarks at this age. 

' 2. Special Trend: Dissociation 

Three types of dissociated markings observed are: Figure at one 
side; marks not on man; parts not connected. They occur as follows. 

a. Figure at one side. 

(1) . In average cases. Ten per cent at 3 years, not named; 
18 per cent at 4 years; 6 per cent at 4J4 years; 10 per cent at S 
years; 5 per cent at 6 years. 

(2) , In superior cases. Twenty per cent at 2)4 years (i.e., 
squirrel going up a tree); 20 per cent at 3 years (i.e., a moon). 
Few thereafter. 

b. Marks not on man. 

(1) . In average cases. Number of marks not on man de¬ 
creases as follows from 3 to 6 years: 28, 37, 38, 10, 5 per cent, 

(2) . In superior cases. Number of marks not on man increases 
as follows from 2)4 to 4)4 years: 20, 14, 23, 38 per cent. None 
thereafter. 

c. Paris not connected. 

(1) . In average cases. Occurs very little. 

(2) . In superior cases. Occurs from 3 to 4)4 years as follows: 
5, 10, 4, 36 per cent, the peak occurring at 4)4 years. 
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3. Special Trend: Closure 

Five types of closure are observed as follows. 

a. Draws around. 

(1) . Average cases. Ten per cent at 3 years, 13 per cent 
at 4 years, 6 per cent at 5 years. 

(2) . Superior cases. Only at 3 years (25 per cent) and at 

years (18 per cent). 

b. Completes neckline. 

(1) . Average cases. Appears first at 4 years, and then as 
follows: 33, 56, 77 per cent. 

(2) . Superior cases. Occurs more and earlier than in aver¬ 
ages, as follows: At 3 years, 18 per cent; 334 years, 33 per cent; 

4 years, 58 per cent; and increasingly from then on. 

f. Fills in body. Scarcely occurs in averages (see table); and 
only at early ages in superiors as follows: 2^4 years, 40 per cent; 
3 years, 10 per cent; 3^4 years, 11 per cent; 4 years, 8 per cent; 
434 years, 6 per cent; 5 years, 8 per cent. 

d. Extra marks take form of closing things in {exclusive of 
circling). Scarcely occurs in averages (see table). Occurs notably 
in superiors as follows: 334 years, 27 per cent (mostly leg up to 
meet body); 434 years, 29 per cent (leg up to body or closes in leg); 

5 years, 41 per cent (closes in feet and legs, making them two- 
dimensional). 

e. Verbal closure of the situation. Occurs to any extent in 
superiors only, 5 per cent at 3 years; 22 per cent at 334; 13 per 
cent at 434; 16 per cent at 5 years. 

f. Genetic summary of kinds of closure. 

(1) . Average cases. Little except a rough encircling at 4 years. 

(2) . Superior cases. These cases show a clear developmental 
sequence as follows: 

(a) . 234 years. Filling in of body (40 per cent). 

(b) . 3 years. Draws around (25-per cent); completes 

neckline (18 per cent); and closes in specific parts (i.e., arm comes 
up to meet ear). 

(c) . 3j4 years. Draws around (18 per cent); completes 

neckline (33 per cent); and completes specific parts. (27 per cent). 


/ 
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(d) . 4-Fem-s. Completes neckline (58 per cent^ t • 

..0 („ ,o= „p „ 

(e) . ^Yz years. Completes specific parts (29 per cent^ 

situatfon t«'o-dimensional leg. Verbal closur!’of 

(13 per cent); and completes neckline (66 per cent). 
y). b years. Forty-one per cent of marks (mnsir r.f 

S to'?'? "Y- "’"'''"i: ■“'"-Jimenpional leg' 

cT.^: ' ” "" P- tav. veS 

{g). 6 years. None. 

t_ 0..,ral C„.t„!,o,. ,f r„. Gr„f. R.. Zcc.sor, M„k, 

.0 Chiu J .„ TT T’"'. '“"■'■'"•Mp ft»m chiU 

.nd h.,e a" ap aiSf„ *PP'“P -or. pnrposejul, 

In general it pp.ars Ta 1 

rather .. a 1.. ™^ b lU!! ““““'I' 

and later, .„J „ .|i ""0''“ '•»'« 

Notenrortltp i. addil' " U" Zhwo X'”"“ “ 
conspicuous in superiors from 4 to I ^ j ^ ^ symmetry, so 

cases. Average cases apprt! 1 J 

they add marks) • suoerio instead of parts (when 

in addition to parts. Pu^PCsefully and 

E. Symmetry and Proportion 

fin2“,hf„:r"He‘' ptC'hf'''' » “ 

■dd para like the.ona alreTi pr^'r" The’ dd r”' “ 

three .read. ' d^ ^ 
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In general, parts are too long at first and gradually become of the 
right size; are placed incorrectly at first and gradually more cor¬ 
rectly , and are added at an incorrect angle early and at an accurate 
angle later. This development does not as a rule take place in a 
straightline fashion. Parts are often too large, too small, too large 
again, and finally correct, with advancing age. Similar fluctuation 
of development takes place with respect to angle and placement. 
This fluctuation is in all probability not a mere irregularity, but a 
manifestation of the principle of reciprocal interweaving (Gesell, 2). 

Summarized roughly by members, the development toward sym¬ 
metry occurs as follows: 

Hair recedes, becomes fewer in strokes and shorter. 

Eyes become smaller and more filled in, more even in size, 
and more evenly placed with respect to each other and to the 
nose. 

Ear moves up, becomes smaller and mote circular, and ceases 
to overlap the headline. 

Arm moves upward; slants downward, then stiaight out, 
then upward; and becomes shorter. 

Fingers are first a cltcle, then an extension of the arm, then 
at right angles to arm, and finally three lines at correct angle, 

They gradually shorten. 

Umbilicus comes in from 254 to 454 (in averages mostly at 
4f4) and then drops out. 

Buttons become smaller and more filled in. They arc omitted 
(in both groups), at the ages when umbilicus is piominent. 

Leg placement and angle are fairly good throughout. Leg 
becomes shorter with increasing age of child. 

Foot turns from left to right and becomes gradually shorter. 

1. Size of Parts 

a. Hair. 

(1) . Averages. Too long from 4-5 years; correct at 6 years. 

(2) . Superiors. Too long from 3J4 to 4J4 years; quite evenly 
divided between too long, too short, and correct at 5 years; correct 
at 6 years. 

b. Ear. 

(1) . Averages. Too large at all ages, with increasing number 
correct at 5 and 6 years. 

(2) . Superiors. Too large at 2J^ years; too small at 3 years; 
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too large at 3^4 and 4>5; as many too large as too small at 5 years 
,(36 per cent each); as many too large as correct at 6 years (40 per 
cent each). 

c. Arm. 

(1) . Averages. Too long at 4 years; 50 per cent each too 
large and correct at 4j4 years; too long at 5 and 6 years. 

(2) . Superiors. Too long from to 4 years; 42 per cent 
too long and 42 per cent correct at 4j4 years; too long at 5 and, 6 
years. 

d. Fingers. 

(1) . Averages. Too long fiom 4 to 6 yeans. 

(2) . Superiors. Too long from 3)^ to 5 years. Correct at 

6 years. ^ 

e. Leg. ' 

(1) . Averages. Too long at 4 years; correct at 4j4; too 
long at 5; correct at 6. 

(2) . Superiors. Too long from to 4)4 years; correct at 
5; too short at 6. 

/. Foot. 

(1). Averages. Too long at 4 and 4)4 years; 37 per cent 
, too long, 37 per cent correct at 5 years; correct at 6 years. 

■ (2). Superiors. Too long at 3 years; too short at 3j4 years: 
too long at 4 and 4)4 years; correct at 5 and 6 j'ears. 

2. Comparison of Two Groups as to Size of Parts 

Considerable similarity in age of reaching correct size, though the 
, superiors tend to lead. Superiors are advanced with respect to hair, 
ear, fingers, leg, and foot, though usually by but one age level. There 
IS more fluctuation in superiors, that is, parts are too small at one 
age, too large at the next, and then once again too small. This may 
be the result of an exaggerated effort by children in this group to’ 
attain the correct size. 

3. Placement of Parts Added 

a. Hair. 

(ij. Averages. Too far around at 4 years; in the right 
place at 4)4 and thereafter. 



TABLE J 
Sizes of Parts 
Per cent of case 
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(2). Superiors. Too far around at 3J4 and 4 years; in the 
right place at 4j4 and thereafter. 

b. Eyes. 

(1) . Averages. Eyes placed evenly (in line with each other) 
at 3 years; half evenly half unevenly at 4 years; unevenly (71 per 
cent) at 4)/4 years; even at 5 and 6 years. 

(2) . Superiors. Eyes placed unevenly at 3 years (75 per 
cent); 100 per cent are uneven at 3)4 years; 60 per cent at 4 years. 
Half and half at 4)4; placed evenly at 5 and 6 years. 

c. Ear. Ear is correctly placed by at least 50 per cent of both 
groups at all ages. In both groups, however, there are at certain 
ages marked decreases in the number of children who place the ear 
correctly: in averages, at 4, 4)4 and 5 years; in superiors, at 3, 4, ' 

)4 and 5 years. Largest number are placed too low at 4)4 and 
5 years in averages; at 5 years in superiors. 

d. Arm. 

(1) . Aveages. In right place at 3 years, too low at 4 and 
4)4 years, correct at 5 and 6 years. 

(2) . Superiors. Half place arm too liigh and half too low 

a /4 years. It is placed too low at every age from 3 to 5 years 
correct at 6 years. 

e. Leg. 

„ (1). A^rages. Leg is correctly placed in a majority of cases 

at all ages. The largest number of incorrect placements is at 4 years 
(too near other leg), and at 4)4 years (too far to the right) 

(2). Superiors. Half place leg correctly, half incorrectly at 
4/2 years. Leg is too near other at 3, 3)4, 4, 4)4 years. Half too 
neai, half correct at 5 years; correct at 6 years. 


4. Angles and Directions of Lines 

a. Arm. 

(1). Averages. Arm points predominantly downward at 4 
and 4^ years; straight out at 5 years; and upward at 6 years. 

and ihi' A™ points np, but too far up, at 3 years; 

^ rwise t e trend is the same as in the average cases, though 
arm pom^s straight earlier than in the averages (i.e., 4/2 years). 



Placement of Paro^ Adde d 

Per cent of cases 
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(1) . Averages. Consideralile variation from cliiltl to cliild. 
No strong trend. Leg alternates between being directed straight 
down, and being placed at a correct angle, 

(2) . Superiors. The same trends as in average cases. 

c. Ear. 

(1) . Averages. Ear points downward at .S years; upward 
at 6 years. 

(2) . Superiors. Ear points predominantly downward at all 
ages from to 5 years; then upward at 6 years. 

d. Foot. 

(1) . Averages. Foot to the left at 4 years; to the right there¬ 
after. 

(2) . Superiors. Foot to the left at 3 years; to the right there¬ 
after. 

e. Direction of foot and handedness. 

(1) . Averages. At 4, 4^, and 6 j'cars, right handed children 
predominantly draw feet to the right; left lianded or ambilateral 
children predominantly draw feet to the left. At 5 years children 
with all types of handedness draw feet about half to the riglit and 
half to the left. However, at all ages, some right lianded children 
draw feet to the left; and more right handed children draw feet 
to the left than vice versa. Foot is drawn to the left by a majority 
of children at 4 years, and by nearly half the cases at all ages. Five 
years is the first age when left handed children, have foot pointing 
to the right. 

(2) . Superiors. As the table shows, in general right handed 
children predominantly draw feet to the right, left handed cliildren 
to the left; but some of each group do just the reverse. Foot is 
drawn to the left by a majority of cases at 3 years, and predomi¬ 
nantly to the right thereafter, though foot to left is strong at 
5 years. Pour years is the first age when left handed children have 
foot pointing to the right, 

'(3). Comparative sunimarp for two groups. Same trends in 
both groups; left handed children drawing feet predominantly to the 
left and right handed children to the right, but many right handed 
children drawing foot to the left at all ages. Left handed children 
draw foot to right usually at one age only, superiors at 4 years. 
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averages at 5 years. This 
direction of foot but that 
factor. 


suggests that handedness may influence 
it is probably not the sole determining 


/. Arm angle and direction of foot. 

(1) . 3 years. 

(a). Superiors. Arm up, foot to left 

(2) . iK years, 

■ in). Superiors. Varied. Arm on wrong side, foot to leff 

fom right; arm up.’ 

root to light. Arm down most. 

(3) . 4 years. 

{a). Averages. Varied. Arm down, foot to left or right' 
or arm straight, foot to left. ^ 

{h). Superiors. Arm up, foot to right 

(4) . 4y2 years. 

(a). Averages. Arm down, foot to left. 

{b). Superiors. Arm down, foot to right. 

(5) . 5 years. 

(a), kverages. Arm straight, foot to right. 

torigh/*^’ foot 

(6) . 6 years. 


(a). Averages. Arm up, foot to right. 

{b). Superiors. Arm up, foot to right. 

{p. Comparative summary for the two groups. The trend 
IS that the arm moves upward, turning upward as it goes. At earlier 
ages It may even appear on the “wrong" side of the body. At the 
same time the foot turns from left to right. Foot turns to right 
at about the same time that arm points straight out. and therefore 
before arm assumes the correct position. 

The best sequence appears in the averages. Individual superior 
cases do not show as clear a sequence, since in superiors foot turns 
right by 3J4 years, before arm angle turns upward. Thus we do 
not get a combination of foot to left and arm down, as in averages. 

Illustrations of symmetric behavior appear especially in Figuie 
2, Row 5. 
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/ 5. Illustrations of Typical Responses 

Figure 2 presents typical responses of the average and of the 
supeiior cases to the Incomplete Man Test at each age level. 
These illustrations are reproductions of the behavior of actual 
children, but are given as illustrations of typical rather than indi¬ 
vidual cases. The age represented is indicated in the lower left 
hand comer of each picture. Av indicates “average" re.sponses; 
'Sup indicates “superior.” Row 1 presents typical responses of 
average cases; Rows 2 and 3, of superior cases. Row 4 illustrates 
typical accessory markings of superior cases from 2]/2 to 5 years. 
The last row illustrates efforts at symmetry, as follows: (u) Re¬ 
sponses of Boy WR, 4 years, to Incomplete Man Test; {b) effort at 
symmetry shown in foot, arm, ear, eye, and hair placement (not an 
actual case); (c) draw-a-man response. Girl JN, 4 years; (r/) 
draw-a-mau response, Boy KC, 5 years. 

F. Verbalization 

A table (Table 9) and descriptive age summaries present the 
trends in verbalization accompanying drawing behavior, and indi¬ 
cate the extent and kind of verbalization typical of each age, for 
the two groups separately. A further table (Table 10) indicates sex 
differences in naming the man. 

1. Affe Smttmaries . 

a. Average cases, 

(1) . 3 years. All verbalize, 52 per cent further than naming. 
Average number of words is 6 (range 5-8 words); 100 per cent of 
girls and 78 per cent of boys call the figure a man or boy, mostly 
a man, 

(2) . 4 years. Eighty-three per cent verbalize, 60 per cent 
further than just naming. Average of 13 words (range 3-43 
words); 77 per cent of boys call the figure a man or boy; 75 per 
cent of girls call it a girl. The largest number call the figure a girl 
at this age of any age. (This verbal interest in sex precedes the 
addition of an umbilicus at 4J4). Seventeen per cent call it some 
kind of animal. 
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Typical Responses 

(3). 4y2^ years. Seventy per cent verbalize, 26 per cent fur¬ 
ther than naming. Average number of woids is 17 (range 7-23) 
the boys and 66 per cent of the girls call the figure a man or 


man. 
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(4) . 5 years. All verbalize, 90 per cent further than namin£. 
Average number of words is 20 (range 4-94). About 80 per cent 
of both girls and boys name the figure a man.-or boy, mostly man; 
72 per cent go on after what else; 10 per cent mention person who 
drew; 10 per cent mention blackness or color of man; 16 per cent 
criticize man. 

(5) . 6 years. All verbalize, 92 per cent further than naming. 
Average is 13 words (range 4-27 words). All boys and 75 p'er 
cent of girls name the figure a man or boy, mostly boy; 20 per cent 
name figure a snowman; 45 per cent go on after what else; 11 per 
cent criticize man. 

b. Superior cases. 

(1) . years. All verbalize, 40 per cent further than nam¬ 

ing. Average says 11 words (range 8-24 words). No boys name 
it; most girls call it a man; 60 per cent verbalize better than perform. 

( 2 ) . 3 years. Twenty per cent just name; 65 per cent com¬ 
ment further. Average says 22 words (range 2-40 words) ; 83 per 
cent of girls call it a girl; 83 per cent of boys call it a boy. This is 
the strongest age for naming it of own sex. The figure is named a 
ffirl by most. Only 15 per cent verbalize better than perform. 
Criticism of man and mention of person who drew come in for 
the first time; also going on after the verbal stimulus of “What 
else?” Also mentioning blackness or color of man. 

(3) . 3}4 years. Eighty-eight per cent comment more than 

just naming; average of 20 words (range 7-44 words). All boys 
and 60 per cent of the girls call it a boy or man, chiefly a man. A. 
large number, (25 per cent) .call it an animal. There is mention of 
the person who drew it; of blackness; of action on the part of the 
man; 16 per cent criticize, 11 per cent go on alter what else; 
5 per cent say they don’t know what it is and then name it; 33 
per cent close the situation verbally—the most of any age. 

(4) . 4 years. Seventy-four per cent comment further than 

naming, an average of 20 words (range 4-64 words) ; 88 per cent 
of boys and 72 per cent of girls call it a boy or man, mostly boy. 
There is mention of the person who drew, of blackness or color; 
12 per cent criticize, mostly calling it “funny.” Twenty per cent 
go on alter “What else?”; 20 per cent name alter saying they don’t 
know. 
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TABLE 10 

Sex Differences in Naming 


Per cent of cases 


Age 


Name figu 
Averaj^cs 

re a girl 
Superiors 

Name figure boy or man 
Averages Superiors 

years. 

Girls 

_ 

0 


WO 


Boys 

— 

n 

__ 

0 

3 years. 

Girls 

0 

S3 

WO 

16 

3/4 years. 

Boys 

22 

16 

78 

83 

Girls 

— 

40 

60 


Boys 

— 

0 

_ 

WO 

4 yems. 

Gills 

75 

28 

25 

72 

4]4 years. 

Boys 

23 

12 

77 

88 

Girls 

33 

15 

66 

85 


Boys 

0 

0 

WO 

WO 

S years. 

Girls 

21 

34 

79 

66 


Boys 

18 

0 

S2 

WO 

6 years. 

Girls 

25 

0 

75 

WO ' 


Boys 

0 

0 

WO 

WO 


(5) . 4y2 years. Eighty-five per cent comment further than 
just naming, an average of 38 words (range 16-110), the most at 
any age and greatest range. All boys and 85 per cent of 
girls call it boy or man, mostly boy; 13 per cent call it an ani¬ 
mal and 18 per cent a snowman; 40 per cent, most of any age, 
talk about person who drew. Twenty-six per cent, also most of 
any age, say they don’t know before naming. Boasting in re¬ 
gard to their own ability comes in. Twenty-five per cent criticize 
the man, 13 per cent mention blackness; 13 per cent go on after 
what else. 

(6) . 5 years. One hundred per cent comment further than 
naming, an average of 24 words (range 7-88), fewer words than at 
4J4 years. All boys and 66 per cent of girls call it a boy; 41 per 
cOTt, the most of any age, go on after “What else”; 33 per cent men¬ 
tion person who drew; 25 per cent boasts; 44 criticize man;' 16 per 
cent, most of any age, mention blackness or color. Sixteen per cent, 
most of any age, mention making the man before.. There is much use 
of the word needs, listing of missing parts, talk of outside things. 

(7) . 6 yem-s. Eighty per cent verbalize further than naming; 
average number of words is 16 (range 8-25). All of both Sexes 
tall It a boy or man, mostly boy; 15 per cent say they don’t know 
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and then name; 33 per cent criticize. Most of the kinds of ver¬ 
balization noted earlier no longer occur. None go on after “What 
else?’’ None verbalize better than perform; none talk about per¬ 
son who drew; none boast; none mention color of lines. No talk 
of outside things. Group has narrowed down in variety of naming 
all name figure either man or boy. Some list missing part-s. An¬ 
swers are more discriminating, “A little girl without any e 3 'es.’’ 

b. Special Irends in verbcihxatton. 

(1). Naming figure. 

{a). Averages. Figure is named (by largest per cent of 
cases) a man, a girl, a man, a man, a boy, at successive age levels. 
At all but one age more girls than boys call it a girl. At no age do 
100 per cent of the children call the figure some male person. Four 
years is the outstanding age for naming it of same sex as speaker. 
At 4 years a notable percentage (17 per cent) call figure some kind 
of animal; at 6 years, 20 per cent name it a snowman. Group varia¬ 
tion in naming tends to decrease with age from 3 to 6 years as fol¬ 
lows: 6 different names; 10 different names; 4 different names; 7 
different names; 4 different names. 

(1) . Superiors. Figure is named (by largest percentage of 
cases) a man, a girl, a man, a boy, a boy, a boy, at successive 
age levels. At five of seven age levels more girls than boys call it 
a girl. Three years is the outstanding age for calling it of the same 
sex as the speaker. At 6 years all the children call the figure some 
male person. The figure is called .some kind of an animal at 2j4 
to \y 2 years; a snowman notably at 4J4 years. Group variation 
in naming tends to decrease from to 6 years, as follows: 2 
different names, 8 different names, 8, 5, 6, 4, 2. 

(2) . Number of words spoken. The table shows that though 
the trends are the same for both groups—generally increasing 
number of .words with a peak at 5 years and a decline at 6 years—■ 
the superiors at alTages verbalize considerably more than do the 
averages, at the earlier ages two or three times as much. The range 
is greatest in superiors at 4j4 years (16-110), less at 5 years (7-88), 
and much less at 6 years (8-25). In averages the range is greatest 
at 5 years (4-94), and less at 6 years (4-27). 
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(3) . Comment about blackness or color of lines. 

(a). Averages. Seven per cent mention it at 4 years; 10 
per cent at 5 years. 

Examples. 

4- years. "If'/io colored itf" 

5 years. "Needs color inside." 

(A). Superiors. Eleven per cent at years; 12 per cent 
at 4; 13 per cent at 4^; 16 per cent at 5 years. 

Examples. 

years. "Lookit the black eye. Make another black eye." 

4 years. "lyell how do you make all that black on itf" 

414 years. "Did they use a pencilf JE'hy didn’t theyf How 

did they use inkf" 

5 years. "What is it all black for? Ink?" 

(4) . Say they don’t know what it is and then name correctly, 
{a). Averages. Five per cent at 4 years; 6 per cent at 5 

years. 

(A). Superiors. Five per cent at 3 years; 20 per cent at 4 
years; 26 per cent at 4J^ years; 8 per cent at 5 years; 15 per cent 
at 6 years. Peak at 4 to 4J4 years. 

Examples 

3Ys years. "1 don’t really know what it is—a matt." 

4 years. "1 don’t know very good —/ think it's a man." 

6 years. "I don't know. I never saw anything tike that 
before. I think it’s a man." 

(5) . Comment about person who drew the man. 

(fl). Averages. This occurs at 4, 5, and 6 years, but very 
little; 4, 10, and 5 per cent. 

(A). Superiors. Occurs at every age from 3 to 5 years: 
5, 16, 25, 40 and 33 per cent. Occurs most at 4, 4j4, 5 years. 

Typical comments are: 

3 years. "Maybe Soheig made it." 

3y2 years. "Were you with him? Who was with him?’’ 

4 years. "I wonder why they forgot to finish him. Maybe 
they didn’t have tune I guess** 

4y^ years. "I think another girl did it, huh? 1 think that 
little girl didn’t make her eye. That girl’s crassy.’’ 

5 years. "A man didn’t make the rest of it." 
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(6) . Criticism of man. 

(a) . A’oerages. Thirteen per cent criticize at 3 years; 21 
per cent at 4 years; 16 per cent at 5 years; 11 per cent at 6 years. 

4, 754 years, "si funny man." 

5 years. "He had one leg before. Isn't that funnyV 

6 years. "Other funny kind of neck." 

(b) . Superiors. Fifteen per cent at 3 years; 16 per cent at 
2p2 years; 12 per cent at 4 years; 25 per cent at years; 33 per 
cent at 5 years; 33 per cent at 6 years. 

3 years. "That's siot the assay to make an arm." 

3^/i years. "IVhy has he got another leg that way?" 

4 years. "Hey he hasn't got a belly-button. He has 
nothing on." 

P/i years. "They didn't make him good.” 

5 years. "I can make a better arm than that." 

6 years. "I doti't know where his pants are." 

(7) , Trends observed in superiors only. 

(a) . "You do it," or similar demand occurs in 5 per cent of 
cases at 3J4 years, in 8 per cent at 4 years. 

(b) . Reference to doing the test before occurs in 16 per 
cent of cases at 5 years. 

(c) . Mentioning activity of the man. Eleven per cent at 
2j4 years; 6 per cent at years; 8 per cent at 5 years. 

3t/i years. "He’s going to sleep." 

P/a years. "Is he laughing or whatf 

5 years. "He's telling this fellow to go ahead." 

G. Illustrative Individual Cases 

Summaries of the Incomplete Man responses of five individual 
cases are presented pictoiially (Figure 3). The responses of each 
case at yearly intervals are given, to bring out the specific kinds of 
changes distinctive in the development of individual children. 

The drawings of Gill J.D. are depicted in Row 1, showing a 
constant number of parts coming increasingly into focus. The 
improving placement of these parts yields a progressively symmetric 
looking man even though the number of parts remains the same. 

The responses of Girl J.V. are pictured in Row 2 of Figure 3. 
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figure 3 
Individual Cases 


This girl has periods of expansive and periods of depressive behavior, 
ihese mood swings are suggested in her manner of completing the 
man. The first and third drawings were made when she was in 
expansive moods, and show her adding more parts, in a generally 
more upward direction than do drawings 2 and 4. An underlying 
depression, however, is reflected in Drawing 3. 
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The responses of Girl B.S. appear in the third horizontal row of 
Figure 3. This child has been characterized (by Dr. Ilg) as a 
very dependent child given to perseverative and closing in or com¬ 
pleting responses, and much interest in detail. Completion and 
closure marks will be seen to characterize each of her incomplete 
men. Careful attention to details also is evident. 

The last two cases are identical twin girls, T and G. Brief case 
report of the responses of these girls is given to illustrate concretely 
the changes with regard to number, kind, and placement of parts. 
Brief personality characterizations are also given, based on a 14- 
year period of observation and study of the twins’ behavior (Gesell 

' TABLE 11 

Number of fails 

Twin T: 0, 0, 4, 7, 7, 6, 7 

Twin C; 0, 0, 2, 5, 7, 10, 8 

Number of Accessory Marks 
Twin T: 2, 2, 0, 2, 0, 0, 0 

Twin C' 6, 1, 5, 0, 1, 0, 0 

Hair, ear, eye combinations: 

Twin T: hair and eyes; hair and ear; hair, ear, eyes; same. 

Twin C: hair and eyes; eyes; eyes; hair, ear, eyes; hair and eyes. 
Eyes: 

Twin T: Open circles; none; dots, dots. 

Twin C: Horizontal marks; open circles; open circles; dots; dots. 

Ear: 

Twin T- Right place, slants up; too low, slants down; too low, slants 
down. 

Twin C: Right place and slants down at the one age when added. 

Hair: 

Twin T: Horizontal hair; correct; too far around; correct. 

Twin C: Horizontal hair; none; none; too far around, correct. 
Umbilicus: 

Twin T: Present at V/s years. 

Twin C; Present at S years. 

Arm Angle; 

Twin T; Up; up; nearly straight out; up. 

Twin C: Down; down; up; up. 
heg Angle: 

Twin T: Too straight down throughout. 

Twin C: Parallels other; too straight down; correct; correct. 

Direction of foot. 

Twin T: Right; right; right; left; right. 

Twin C: Left; left; right; right. 

Verbalization: 

Twin T: Very stereotyped. 

Twin C: Very stereotyped. Pronunciation less good than T’s. “Dis, 
dat.” 

Personality: 

Twin T: Direct; intent on one thing at a time. Responds to one thing 
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TABLE a {Continued) 


at a time. Focal interest. Makes a few, simple, to the point 
responses. Less interest in elaboiation and detail, but slightly 
higher “intelligence” than her twin. Right handed. 

Tivin C: Dispersive. She includes many objects and people in her 
responses. Great marginal interest. Interest in elaboration and 
detail. Perseverativc, Slightly lower intelligence rating than 
her twin. Tendency to left-handedness. 

Incomplete Man Responses of the twins compared affc by affe {Sec Figure 3) 


i years. 

T: 2 long marks, one horizontal, one vertical. 

C: 6 short marks, horizontal, through men. 

years. 

T: 2 vertical marks, one on each side of man. 

C: 1 semi-circular mark, bottom of page. 

4- years. 

T: + parts, Arm and hand, leg and foot. Arm up; foot 
to right. 

C: 2 parts, horizontal hair and horizontal eyes. Five 
marks, 2 on man, 3 dissociated figures, the forms 
which she has diawn earlier in the examination 
(perseveiation). 

4-^/i years. 

T: 7 paits including umbilicus, 2 markovers. Arm up, 
foot to right. 

C: S part.s. Every part shows effort at symmetry. 

5 years. 

T: 7 parts, arm straight out, foot to right, 

C: 7 parts and draws around. ITrnbilicus. Arm down, 
foot to left. 

6 years. 

T: (i paits. No arm; car and fool diiection show effort 

614 years 

at symmetry. 

C: 10 parts, arm up, foot to light. 

T' 7 parts, symmetry correct. 

C: 8 parts, symmetry correct. 


T consistently about 6 months advanced over C in Incomplete Maft /rr- 
formance. T (ends to be sUf/hCly advanced over C in other adaptive 
behaviors 

3 years. 

4 years. 

4y2 years. 


5 years. 

6 years. 
d/4 years. 


C still makes an excessive number of accessory maiks; 
T doesn't. 

T adds 2 more parts than C. C still has accessory 
marks; T doesn’t. 

T adds more parts including umbilicus, hair, eyes, 

C has no umbilicus, and eyes only. fingers more 

mature than C^s. 

C now adds umbilicus. T^s has gone. T has hair and 
eyes; C, eyes only. 

T drops off in number of parts. C is still increasing. 

C now drops off in number of parts. 


and rhompson, 5). It appears that the Incomplete Man responses 
of the twins nicely illustrate the major personality differences which 
distinguish these twins. Thus the right-handed twin, whose 
adaptive behavior is more direct, focalized, and slightly more ad¬ 
vanced than that of C, makes fewer accessory marks, but adds more 


I 
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Mre jL*'” and 

but dv . .T T' / »>»' in dcdls 

and. .0^ 

rr^r'^b “r * '»■ 

The responses of Twins T r ^ ^ 

HetP,-l V " ^ ° in some 

permit comparison. A tabular summary (Table 11) of 

them performance and characteristic behavior includes seven different 
ages, namely 3. 4, 4t4, 5. 6, and 6/. years. 

H. Comment and Discussion 
1. Chief Differences between the Two Groups 
As would be expected, most parts are added sooner by the superior 
chddren than by those classified.as average. Supefiors at each age 
n d more parts than averages. Parts come to be of the right size 
P acement. and direction sooner in the superiors than in the averages.’ 
But there are other d.ffeienccs which may have even greater signifi- 
cance than these. It has been suggested (by Dr. Ilg) that the 
_ superior child is not only more advanced at any age level than 

wide h ° chronological age. but that his 

Wider horizon may result in behavior neve,- exhibited by average 
children, no matter how old. Differences of this kind are seen in 
response to the Incomplete Man test situation as follows: 

tt. Accessory marks. In the averctffe cases, accessory marks appear 
(at least on the surface) to be relatively superfluous or redundant 
and they vary greatly from child to child, decreasing in number with 
age of child until they practically disappear at 5 years 

In the superior c^ses, on the other hand, accessory marks are 
apparently purposeful and are similar enough from case to case to 
e c assifiable. They are present and still purposeful at 5 years, 
ar s are supp led to effect, in order, dissociation, closure, and 
finally symmetry. Average children seldom fill in the man’s body; 

a number of superiors (about 10 per cent) do so at each age through 
5 years. . ^ 

b. Verbalization. Verbalization of the "superiors” is quite dif¬ 
ferent from that of the “averages” in several respects. In very few 
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instances do the supeiiors merely name the man, without further 
verbalization; whereas this occurs to an appreciable extent in the 
averages. At all ages before 5 years, from two to three times as 
many superiors as aveiages comment further than mere naming, and 
the number of words used in description by superiors is from two 
to three times as many as averages. 

The decrease in variety of names proceeds more rapidly in 
superiors; tliey apparently generalize sooner. By 6 j'ear.s all of 
them Call the figure a man or a boy. Averages cling to specific 
names as “Pied Piper,” “snowman,” etc. 

Verbalization is better than performance in 60 per cent of the 
2]A -year-old superiors, at an age when average children are making 
no response to the test. Superiors tend to make varied efforts at 
response in the way of verbalization at an age when averages are 
not responding. 

A number of superiors, at j'ears and following, say they don’t 
know what the figure is, and then name it correctly. This behavior 
is practically non-existent in the averages. It suggests greater self- 
criticism in superiors and less readiness to hazard a guess. 

At 5 and 6 years fewer of the superiors than averages continue 
verbalization after “What else?” and fewer add parts after prompt¬ 
ing, It may be that superiors are more apt to say what tfiey have 
to say without verbal prodding. 

There is an earlier and more extensive intere.st of superiors in 
fhfe person who drew the man. 

Averages criticize by calling the man “Funny,” Superiors make 
specific and detailed criticism. 

'A number of trends prominent among the superiors are not ob¬ 
served at all in the averages: "You do it" is suggested to the ex¬ 
aminer by superiors only. Only they mention having done the test 
before. Only superiors mention activity of the man. Only they 
boast about their own ability. 

c. Size of parts. Development is more straight-line in averages 
'than in superiors. That is, parts as a rule tend, in the average 
cases, to be too large at first, and then more and more of the right 
' size with increasing age. In the superiors, parts are often too large, 
then too small, then too large again and finally of the right size 
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Thi. « parricukrij ,™ of „r. leg, a„d f„„, .„J „ . 

tne arm. The large numbers of superiors who make parts too 
small at certain ages may be due to an exaggerated effort to attain 
the correct size before the child is fully able to do so 
d. Placement of parte. Differences in this respect are not 
marked between the two groups. The chief difference appears to 
e t at arm and leg are both'placed incorrectly earlier and more 
persistently m superiors than in averages. This may be due to an 
exaggerated effort at correct placement. 

A Indwtdual differences. As the data presented suggest, there 
IS a certain commonplaceness and stereotypedness in the products of 
the average children as well as in their comments. The superiors 
snow a much wider range both in product and in comments. 

/. Earlier and more varied performance of superiors. As just 
noted,_ not only verbalization but addition of accessory marks is 
extensive in superiors at 2^ and 3 years, when averages are not 
responding to the twt or are just scribbling. Many personality 
differences m behavior occur in regard to these accessory marks 
(closure, dissociation, marking over) made by the superiors at 
these ages; differences which are never seen in averages who tend 
to go from scribbling, to the addition of 1 part at 3 years, and of 
3 parts at 4 years. 

g. Developmental similarities. There are a few behavioral simi¬ 
larities which apparently are determined by basic ontogenetic se¬ 
quences, and are therefore correlated with maturity or chronological 
age factors rather than native ability. Although these correspond¬ 
ences in the average and superior groups are not striking, they are 
worth mentioning as follows: 


( 1 ) . Accessom marks. Both groups draw around the man at 
0 and 4 years. 

(2) . Size of parts. Arm is the right size in both groups at 
4/2 years, though not earlier or later. Foot is the right size at 5 
and 6 years. 

(3) . Placement. Hair goes too far around, in both groups, 
at 4 years. Ear is placed less accurately at 4 years than earlier or 
later. .Leg is placed less accurately at 4 years than earlier or later. 
Eyes are not placed evenly, in relation to each other, unbil 5 years. 
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(4) . Angles and directions of lines. Arm angle is downward 
at 4 years, straight at 5, up at 6. in both groups. Leg is at a correct 
angle at 4 years, but too straight down at 4j4. Ear points down¬ 
ward in both groups at 5 years, up at 6 years. 

(5) . Order. In both group.s the leg is tlie earliest part to be 
added. At all ages a majority of children of both groups (and of 
adults) add the leg first, as they draw. 

, 2. Interweaving vs. Straightline Development 

The most common, or at least the most recognized, type of de¬ 
velopment is that which may be called straightline. Development is 
straightline when a factor or function in que.stion steadily increases 
or decreases with increasing age. Thus in average cases the number 
of parts added increases steadily as the child grows older: 1.6, 3, 6, 
6,7, 8 parts. This is straightline development. The number of 
extra marks steadily decreases with increasing age: 1.5, 1, .3, 0 
marks. This again is straightline development. 

Other examples of straightline development which occur in the 
Incomplete Man test are as follows: 

Number of cases who add leg, arm, fingers, font, eyes, ear, 
neckline, neck (average cases) incieases steadily. 

Number of cases who add fingeis, foot, hair, neckline, neck 
(superior cases) increases steadily. 

Size of fingers, hair, ear, foot: increasing number the cor¬ 
rect size with increasing age (average ca,ses). 

Placement of hair, averages; placement of arm and eye, 
superiors, increasing number correct. 

Direction of arm and foot, averages; and of foot, superiors, 
increasing number correct. 

Number who comment further than naming (both groups) 
increases steadily. 

Number who merely scribble (both groups) steadily 
decreases. 

Number who add marks for symmetry (superiors) lnciea.se.s. 

Number who fill in body (superiors) decreases. 

A second common kind of development has been described by 
Gesell (2) and is called reciprocal interweaving. This differs from 
straightline development in that a factor in question does not steadily 
increase or decrease with age, but may fluctuate in dominance and 
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may alternately increase and decrease: or it may disappear and then 
reappear, but in a more complex and advanced form. Placement of 
the arm, by the superior group, is a simple example of interweaving. 
At 3 years the arm slants upward, though too far up. At and 
4 years it slants downward. At and 5 years it extends straight 
out. At 6 years it once more slants upward, though this time at 
a more accurate angle than when it first slanted upward at 3 years. 

eg angle in both groups also illustrates this type of development 
In the average cases from 4 to 6 years the leg slants correctly, then 
too suaight down, then correctly, and once more too straight down. 
Nammg the man also illustrates interweaving. Both groups, though 
at 1 erent ages, name the man, in age sequence: a man, a girl, a 
man, and finally a boy. It should be noted that the occurrence’of 
interweaving or fluctuation in Incomplete Man responses is not 
ased on statistical averages alone, but on the repeated evidence of 
individual cases. There is considerable interweaving in regard to 
size of parts. 

11 . Size of ear, superiors: too large at too small at 3; too 
large from 334 to 434; 36 per cent each too large and too small at 
years; 40 per cent too large and correct at 6 years. Size of feet 
shows the same trend. 

b. Length of arm, both groups. 

(1) . Superiors. Too long 2^ to 4 years; 42 per cent each 
too long and correct at 4>^ years; too long at 5 and 6 years. 

(2) . Averages. Too long at 4 years; 50 per cent each too 
long and correct at 434; too long at 5 and 6 years. 

c. Length of leg, average. Too large; correct; too large; cor¬ 
rect; at increasing age levels. 

Interweaving occurs in placement of parts as follows: 

d. ^ Placemmt of eye, ear, and arm and leg, averages. The arm 
for instance, is placed correctly at 3 years; too low at 4 and 434; 
correctly at 5 and 6 years. 

e. Placement of eye, ear, leg, in superiors. ' 

f. Presence of eye, ear, and hair, superiors. The number of 

superior cases who add eyes and ear and hair also illustrates inter¬ 
weaving. Eyes are strong at 2)4 years, scarce at 3 and 3 ; pre¬ 

dominant thereafter. An ear appears at 234 years; drops out at 
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3; reappears at 4 years and thereafter. Of the three face parts 
(eyes, ear, hair) eyes and car both appear at 2)^ year.s; none appear 
predominantly at 3 years; hair or ear but no combination of any 
two is seen at 3j4 years; any one of the three is seen at 4 years; 
any of the three, or eyes and ear both appear at 4)<); all three 
appear together at 5 years and thereafter. 

The number of superiors who add accessory marks as well as 
the number of marks added illustrate interweaving; decreasing till 
5 yeais and then increasing. 

The number of words occurring in verbalization accompanying 
drawing increases till 5 years in averages, till 4)4 years iii superiors, 
and then decreases. 


3. Corresporidence between Ontoffenetic Order and Order of 
Sixecution in the Adding of New Parts 
There is considerable variation from child to child (and from 
adult to adult) in the order in which parts are drawn in a single 
session. But the most common order is as given in Table 12. 


_ TABLE 12 

Order of drawing {within a single session), averages; 

4- years. Leg, foot, arm, hand (33% stait with leg). 

4% years. Leg, foot, arm, hand, eyes, umbilicus. 

5 years. Leg, foot, atm, hand, eyes, hair, ear {64‘’/o start with leg). 

6 years. Leg, foot, arm, hand, eyes, hair, neckline, ear (fi6% start 

with leg). 


Order of drawing {within a single session), superiors ' 


2Yn years. 

3 years. 

3t/i years, 

4 years. 

4% years. 

5 years. 

6 years. 


Eyes, umbilicus, ear, arm, leg (66^ start with eyes). 

Leg, foot, arm, hand, eyes, umbilicus (50% start with 
leg). 

Leg, foot, arm, hand (38% start with leg). 

Leg, foot, arm, hand, eye, hair, ear, neckline (56% start 
with leg). 

Leg, foot, arm, hand, ear, eyes, hair, neckline (great 
variety here; 36% start with leg). 

Leg, foot, arm, hand, ear, eyes, hair, neckline, neck or but¬ 
tons (50% start with leg). 

Leg, foot, arm, hand, ear, eyes, hair, neckline, buttons. 

Or, arm, hand, leg, foot, eyes, hair, ear, neckline, but¬ 
tons (40% start with leg; 60% start with arm). 


Order of drawing {within a single session), adults 

Most common order is: leg, foot, arm, hand, tie, neck, eyes, hair, ear. 
Sixty per cent of adults start with the leg. By sexcsi 90% of the men, 
and 40% of the women start with the leg. 
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This order Of drawing p,arts appears to be, in general and rather 
^ughly, duplicated by the ontogenetic order of adding new parts. 
Ihus for the two groups, the order of adding new parts appears 
o be as follows: (a) Developmental order in Averages; Leg, foot 
arm, hand, umbilicus, hair, ear, necHine, eyes, neck, {b) Develop¬ 
mental order tn Superiors: Leg, arm, foot, hand, eyes, ear, hair, 
neckline. ' > . > 


In averages, though not in supeiiors. the leg (in individual cases) 
attains the correct size sooner than the arm. In both groups leg 
IS placed correctly before arm. And in both groups leg is added 
at an accurate angle before the arm. This agrees with the onto¬ 
genetic order of appearance of these parts, leg being added first, 
btudy of the tables will indicate in what order other parts attain 
correct size, placement, and angulation. 


4. Coming Into Focus 

As pointed out in the age summaries of 5- and 6-year-old behavior, 
the child as he matures appears to come into focus with respect to 
his Incomplete Man behavior. He draws fewer accessory marks 
fewer disconnected marks; parts become shorter, more accurately 
placed and at more accurate angles. Hairs are fewer, eyes are 
smaller. Eyes, ear, and hair all three occur at the same age. 
Verbalization decreases and is more to the point. 

The group, as well as the individual child, also appears to come 
into focus. The group itself narrows down in the variety of 
responses—behavior becomes more similar from child to child./ Nam¬ 
ing of the man is a case m point. At 3 years children name the man 
a boy, a man, a giri, some kind of animal, a snowman, and a 
variety of other names. At 6 years, only man and boy are men¬ 
tioned. By 6 years many trends have reached their peak and de¬ 
clined to zero, so that fewer items are required to describe behavior 
of the whole group at 6 years than at earlier ages. 

A careful study of the several trends involved as Incomplete Man 
responses improve and the drawing becomes more symmetric, com¬ 
plete, and focalized, suggests the inadequacy of a behavior ’rating 
based only on the number of parts added to the man. An adequate 
appraisal of any child’s Incomplete Man behavior should include, 
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besides counting of parts added, consideration of at least: (a) What 
parts are added as well as their number; (b) number and kind of 
accessory marks; (c) placement of parts, their angle and direction; 
(d) size of parts; (e) kind and size of eyes and their relation to 
each other; (/) presence or absence of umbilicus; (ff) amount and 
kind of verbalization. 

Thus a superior 6-year-old man which had 9 parts added, but 
whose leg is too near other and too long, whose arm is placed too 
low and points downward, whose eyes are open circles and unevenly 
placed, and whose ear is too low and whose hair too far around, must 
be considered to rate more nearly at a 4- than at a 6-ycar-level, in 
spite of the 9 parts added. 

Not only should such specific qualitative considerations be con¬ 
sidered in rating a child’s Incomplete Man behavior, but also it is 
important to consider any individual child’s performance in terms 
of his own past perforrnance. Although averaging the number of 
parts added at any one age, by the group, slightly obscures the trend, 
summaries of individual cases illustrate the fact that in any indi¬ 
vidual case (superior group) the number of parts added by any one 
child tends to increase through 5 years and then at 6 years to decrease. 

Thus a child may at 6 years add only 8 parts because he has not 
yet. In his experience, reached the S-year norm of 9 parts, or be¬ 
cause he has already reached and passed it. Again, a child of 5 
may add an arm at a correct angle having already gone through 
the stages of adding it at a downward angle and then straight out; 
or he may not yet even have reached the stage of adding it at a 
downward angle. 

Thus as in many behavior fields, in accoidance with the principle 
of reciprocal interweaving, the rating of a- given behavior may de¬ 
pend to some extent on what stages a child has already gone through, 
and on whether he is on his way up to or down from a ceitain peak 
of achievement and interest. 

This reaching a peak and subsequent decline with satiety occurs 
in many behaviors. Ling observes it in visual fixation as early as 
24 weeks (6) with the human infant, who having already reached 
a stage of accurate fixation, arrives by 24 weeks at the stage of post¬ 
perfect fixation, during which he fixates less well than earlier. It 
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is important to keep this fact in mind when appraising the behavior 
of infants and children, and to avoid attempts to judge behavior 
development by means of tasks which no longer have optimum in¬ 
terest for the child. 

I. Summary 

1. The responses of 241 children between the ages oi 2}^ and 6 
years to the Gesell Incomplete Man Test were analyzed. Half the 
children were of “average” intelligence {DQ range 90-110); half, 
of “superior” intelligence {DQ range 120 and above). The re¬ 
sponses of a supplementary group of 25 adults were also considered. 

2. Responses were analyzed with regard to number and kind 
of parts added to the man; order of adding parts; size, angle, place¬ 
ment and direction of parts added. Associated behaviors, as acces¬ 
sory markings, and verbalization which accompanied performance, 
were also considered. 

3. Although the two groups, i.e., “average” and “superior” chil-' 
dren, have many 'behavior trends in common, the typical genetic 
gradations of behavior for the two groups appear to be somewhat 
distinctive for each. Genetic gradations for the two groups sepa¬ 
rately (illustrated in Figure 2) are as follows: 

A verage Cases 

a. Scribbling over man (3 years). 

b. Addition of a long leg and arm, carelessly placed, often 
crossing body line. Arm is placed too low and slants downward. 
Foot, which may be merely an extension of the leg, points left 
(4 years). 

c. Addition of leg, foot,' arm, hand, umbilicus, eyes. Arm 
slants downward but foot turns right. Leg is short, arm still too 
long. Eyes are open ciicles unevenly placed (4j4 years). 

d. Addition of leg, foot, arm, hand, eyes, ear, hair. Arm 
points straight out, foot to right. Arm and leg may be too long. 
Eyes are filled in. Hair is too long but in right place (5 years). 

e. Addition of leg, foot, arm, hand, eyes, hair, ear and neckline. 
Arm points up, foot to right. Leg and hair are of right length, 
arm too long. Eyes are filled in. Man appears neater (6 years). 
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Superior Cases 

a. Scribbling over man {2j/2 years). 

h. Addition of arm and leg, too long and carelessly placed 
(3 years). 

c. Addition of leg, foot, arm, hand and ear. Arm and leg 
are too long. Arm points down, foot to right (3)^ years). 

d. Addition of leg, foot, arm, hand, eyes, ear. Arm and leg 
are too long, arm points down. Eyes are open circles (4 years). 

e. Addition of 7 of the following parts: leg, foot, arm, hand, 
eyes, ear, hair, neckline. Arm and leg are too long, arm points 
straight out.' Eyes may be open or closed (454 years). 

/. Addition of leg, foot, arm, hand, eyes, ear, hair, neckline 
and neck or buttons, and one extra mark, often to make leg bilateral. 
Leg is right size, arm still too long and points straight out. Eyes 
are filled in. Hair right size and place. Buttons are open circles 
(5 years). 

g. ^ Addition of same parts as above, but arm points up, hair is 
shorter, buttons are filled in. Man looks neater and more symmetric 
(6 years). 

h. Addition of 10 parts: leg, foot, arm, hand, eyes, hair; ear, 
neckline, neck and tie. Man appears to be very symmetric (adult). 

4. Added parts were observed to increase, as child grew older, 
m resemblance to parts already. present, with respect to size, place¬ 
ment, and angle. Development is discussed for these three trends 
separately as well as by members. Development toward symmetry, 
summarized by individual members, takes place as follows: 

Hatr recedes, becomes fewer in number of strokes, and shorter. 

Eyes become smaller and more filled in, more even in size, and 
more evenly placed with respect to each other and to nose. 

Ear moves up, becomes smaller and more circular, and ceases 
to overlap the headline. 

Arm moves upward; slants.down, then straight out, then up; 
and becomes shorter. 

Fmgers are first a circle, then an extension of the arm, then 

^ right angles to arm, and finally three lines at a correct angle. 

1 hey gradually shorten. 
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Umbilicus com,s in from 2^2 to 4/, (in averages mostly at 
and then drops out. 

Buttons become smaller and more filled in. 

become^ 

Foot turns from left to right ahd becomes gradually shorter. 

. ccessory marks. The number of cases who add extra marks 
and the number of marks added decreases for both groups with age. 

g the supenors again add extra marks at 5 years. Marks added 

by aveiage cases vary considerably from child to child and are diffi- 

^ superiors appear more purposeful 

and have the following age sequence: 


years. 

3 years. 

SYi years. 

4-4y2 years. 
5 years 


Scribbling or controlled marking on man 
Dissociated marks or enclosure of man. 
Encircling of man, closure of parts, and close 
connection of all marks to man. 

Few extra marks. 

Marks added for symmetry. 


6. Verbalization. The average number of words accompanying 
drawing increases till 4/a to 5 years then decreases. Average cases 
may merely name the man, superiors usually verbalize further and 
mom elaborately. The figure is named, with increasing age of 
subject: a man, a girl, a man, a boy. 

7. Pictorial summaries of the Incomplete Man behavior of five 
individual cases illustrate the manner in which a standard behavior 
situation bnngs out consistent and characteristic differences in per¬ 
sonality. They also serve to illustrate some of the major trends 
m Incomplete Man behavior as they occur in individual cases. 

A detailed comparison of the behavior of the "average” and 
“superior” groups showed that the groups differed markedly in many 
ways other than the mere number of parts added. The superior child 
appears to be not only more advanced at any age level than an 
average ’ child of the same age level, but his wider horizon appears 
to result in some behaviors never exhibited by "average” children no 
matter how old. This occurs especially with regard to accessory 
markings and verbalization. However, certain responses appear in- 
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capable of transcending chronological age and appear at certain 
age levels regardless of the developmental rating of the child. 

9. Two common types of development, both illustrated in In¬ 
complete Man behavior, aie described and e.vamples of both are 
given: (a) Straightline development, in which a factor in question 
steadily increases or decreases with increasing age; (h) Intei- 
weaving development, in which a factor in question alternately 
increases and decreases, or disappears and then reappears in a more 
complex or well-developed form. 

10. It is pointed out that the order of adding parts within a 
single session appears to be, rather roughly, duplicated by the onto¬ 
genetic order of adding new parts. This^order, for the two groups 
separately, is as follows: Averages: leg, foot, arm, hand, umbilicus, 
hair, ear, neckline, eyes, neck. Sufieriors: leg, arm, foot, hand, eyes, 
ear, hair, neckline. 

11. The inadequacy of a behavior rating depending only on 
number of parts added is suggested as well as the importance of 
considering a child’s performance in terms of his own past 
peiformance. 

J. Supplementary Note* 


1. Age Summaries 

a. Syi years (9 cases). All add parts; only three add an acces¬ 
sory mark (a second man drawn beneath the model, a mark over 
nose and mouth, and a two-dimensional leg). Average number 
of parts is 84-. Parts most commonly added are: Eyes, ear, hair, 
neck, neckline, aim, hand, leg, foot. Leg may be placed correctly 
or too far to the right, too short; and foot turns right. Arm is 
placed too low, is too long or of right length, and turns upward. 
Eyes may be either open circles or filled-in dots. 

b. 6 years (26 cases). All add parts; none, extra marks. Aver¬ 
age number of parts is 9; parts added being the same as at 5)4 
years. Buttons also may be added, an average of five filled-in dots. 
Leg is placed correctly, of right length, and turns right. Arm is 


able'f^r cases have become avail- 

able tor the age levels 5/. years, 6 years, 7 years. A brief analysis of 

‘5eri:rK“e":tegory."‘"^" -children in' the 
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placed correctly, of right length and points up. Eyes are filled-in 
dots or open circles with pupils (34 per cent; the peak age among 
children for this item). 

c. 7 years (11 cases). All add parts; two mark over nose and 
mouth. ^ Average number of parts added is 9 to 10; parts being 
eyes, hair, ears, neck, neckline, tie, arm, hand, leg, and foot. Arm 
and leg are of right length and are placed correctly; arm points up, 

oot to right. Eyes are filled-in dots or open circles with pupils. 

d. Adults (25 cases). All add parts; one marks over nose and 
mouth. Average .jiumber of parts added is' ten: eyes, eyebrows, ear, 
hair, neck, tie, arm, hand, .leg and foot. Arm and leg are placed 
correctly and are of right length; arm points up, foot to right. Tie 
and neck are present instead of tie. neck and neckline as at 7 
years. Eyes are mostly open circles with pupils and eyebrows. Only 
20 per cent add clothes, 24 per cent add buttons. 

2. Summary of Trends by Parts 

The chief changes from 5 years on are. in the kind of eyes; and 
in the neck, tie, neckline combinations. 

Thus eyes, which at years were half open circles, half filled-in 
dots, become filled-in dots from 5 through 7 years. Pupils begin 
at 6 yeais (34 per cent), but do not become predominant till adult 
drawings. Neither brows nor lashes are prominent till adult¬ 
hood, when ,brows occur in 52 per cent of the cases. 

Neckline only occurs at 5 years; neck plus neckline at 554 and 6 
years; neck, neckline and tie, or tie only, at 7 years. Adults add 
neck and tie. 

Sex parts do not occur conspicuously at these ages. 

Buttons (an average of 5 filled-in dots) occur in 30 per cent of 
6-year olds; (an average of 5 small circles) in 24 per cent of adults. 
As to arm and leg, the summaries from 2J4 years on are given. 
Leg; Placement. Too near other leg from 254 to 454 years; half 
too near and half correct at 5 years; half too far and half correct 
at 5 54 ; coi rect from 6 years on. 

Length. Too long from 254 to 454 years; correct at 5 years; 
too short at 5)4; correct from 6 years on. 

Direction of foot. About one-third of cases from 5)4 thiough 
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7 years draw the foot to the left; others, to the right. At these 
ages the majority who draw foot to left are left-handed though that 
is not invariably the case. 

Arm; Placement. Half too high, half too low at years; too 
low from 3 through years; correct at 6 years and after. 

Length. Too long from to 4 years; half too long and hall 
correct at 4j4too long at 5 years; half too long and half correct 
at 5^; correct at 6 years and after. 

Direction. Arm points up in more than half the cases at Syi 
years and in a marked majority from 6 ye.ars and after; 35 per cent 
have arm pointing straight out at years. 
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the VINELAND SOCIAL MATURITY SCALE AND 
SOME OF ITS CORRELATES* 

The Samuel S. Feb Research Institute. Antioch College 


C. H. Patterson (Peterson) i 


Since Its pubhcRtion in 1935, the Vineland Social Maturity Scale 
(5. 6. 7) has come into wide use. Numerous studies reporting its 
use with various groups of children have appeared, anT Doll (9) 

inn hT"h J annotated bibliography of published and 

unpublished studies. Most of this work is concerned with the re- 


TABLE 1 

Distribution of Raw Scores on the Vineland Social 
_(One Examiner) 


Maturity Scale 


Age 

(moa.) 


No, cases 


Mean 


6 

12 

18 

24 

30 

36 

42 

48 

54 

60 

66 

72 

78 

84 

90 

96 

102 

108 

114 

120 


Sigma 


// 

Total* 


8 

17 

18 

15 
17 
12 

16 
10 

13 
12 
15 

9 

9 

21 

11 

7 
10 

14 

8 
11 

253 


8.69 

17.44 

30.81 

37.37 

44.24 

48.00 

51.03 

55.10 
57.54 
59.00 
61.80 

64.11 

65.61 
68,33 
71.59 
74.21 
75.80 

77.61 
79.31 
79,36 


1.21 

2.28 

3.40 

2.28 

1.89 

2,42 

2.49 

2.53 

2.27 

2.55 

2.46 

2.05 

3.12 

3.22 

3.25 

2.86 

2.76 

2.49 

140 

1.92 


*Received in the Editorial Office on September 6 1941 
The wrue_r_ wishes to acknowledge the contribution’ of data sueaes 
uon^ and criticisms from the following members of the Pels staff; ®Drs 
T. W. Rmhards, H Champney, V. L. Nelson, M. A. 'Wenger Misses Marv 
Frances Hartson, Katherme Long, .Marjorie Powell, Mar|aret Slutz Mrs^ 
Frances Leuba and Jv'frs. D. A, Magruder. ' 
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b^erd distnbut.on of the 253 tests (two examiners) 

yet DublishL h r ^ Doll has not 

It Jll be nnt i t standardization group, 

is consistently's ^ g™^P of normal children 

that of Doll Tb"*°’^ maturity, the curve closely parallels 

the general s ^“Po/’onty m social maturity is consistent with 

inteir ®'^PO"oiity of the sample in other characteristics such as 
■ntelhgence. as may be seen in Table 2. 

• . TABLE 2 

MEANS AND Standard Deviations of CA M 4 va in 

- _Accordino m iNrEUpioENCE^TErT Tf£/°'^ 


Vaiiable 


Chronological age 
Mental age 
Social age 

IQ 

SQ 


» = 91 

Stanford-Binet 
Mean Sigma 

71.91 
85.20 
81.47 
118.90 
115.57 


29.73 
35 40 
30.92 
14.43 
11.71 


n = 35 

Merrill-Palmer 
Mean Sigma 

7.63 
12.97 
10,43 
15.14 
12.91 


. 37.26 
43.40 
46.14 
116.47 
123.71 


n = 35 
Gesell 

Mean Sigma 

18.17 ^ 

20.80 7.69 

21.29 7.84 

H+.47 15.89 

115.46 16,40 


A. Reliability 

rained bv If' “ rapreant, ,|,e 

ed by various comparisons, including reexamination by the same 

f- ra-ra 

rom one day to nine months. The subjects were feeble¬ 
minded residents at the Training School 

•nra'fifTb' f,,"" Pnnp 

liable. The following tabulation presents the test-retest cor¬ 
relations at various intervals (Table 3). 

TABLE 3 


Interval (Months) 

No. Cases 

r 

—- 

6 

9 (mean) 

12 

51 

31 

31 

.66 

.63 

.42 


A A - ' 


.r ^puop 01 IV cn.iaren received three consecutive tests at intervals 
of SIX months. Test 1 correlated with Test 2 .41, Test 1 with Test 
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3 .34, and Test 2 with Test 3 .87. These correlations are lower 
the longer, the interval between tests, which is usual. They indi¬ 
cate that the later tests are more reliable than the earlier ones, which 
is logical if only because increased familiarity with the instrument 
and the informant should yield more reliable re.sults. In general, 
the test-retest correlations are not greatly different from those ob¬ 
tained with intelligence tests used under similar conditions. 

Forty-five children 6^^ to 10 years of age were tested with the 
child as informant by a different examiner. Of these, 32 were 
tested by the writer with the mother as informant within six months 
of the test using the child as informant. Social quotients for this 
group correlated .50. 

Thirty-six children were tested by a different examiner using the 
mother as informant. Of these cases 20 were tested six months 
previously by the writer.'^ The correlation between social quotients 

was .85. 

These correlations indicate a satisfactory reliability for the scale 
when used by a skilled examiner with informants with whom he is 
acquainted and who in turn are acquainted with the subjects. In 
such circumstances the main source of unreliability, other than the 
scale itself, is probably the source of information. Actual changes 
due to longitudinal development, and possibly seasonal fluctuations 
(due to the nature of some of the items), also tend to lower test- 
retest correlations. , 

B. Validity 

Doll (6) presents as evidence of validity the progressive order 
of difficulty of the items, which is according to him remarkably con¬ 
sistent. In addition he correlated the estimated social ages of feeble¬ 
minded subjects with soqial-age scores on the scale, obtaining cor¬ 
relations ranging from .73 to .97. These are probably spurious to 
some extent, since the influence of chronological age is not eliminated 
(Doll does not give the age rangd). 

No outside criterion of social maturity is available with which 
to validate the scale. However, in a sense, the correlation of one 
variable with any other variable is an estimate of the validity of 

®Six of these cases were identical with those in the group using the child 
as informant; the rank order correlation for this small group is .60, 
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each, since the size of the correlation is in part a measure of the 
extent to which they overlap or measure the same thing. Defining 
validity in this broad sense, the remainder of this report deals with 
various aspects of the validity of the scale. 

1. Relation to Chronological Age 

Since the basis of standardization of the scale, like other develop¬ 
mental scales, is chronological age, the correlation of scores with 
^ronological age should be an indication of the validity of the scale. 
Doll apparently accepts this criterion when he uses the progressive 
order of difficulty of the items and median age scores in standardizing 
the scale and as evidence of validity (6). However, he appears to 
be inconsistmt in his position when he states that “there is no depend¬ 
ence of social score on life age except where life age is accompanied 
by geneuc maturation.” Neither DolH nor Bradway (3) report the- 
corre ations with chronological, or life, age, though they are pre¬ 
sumably low, in view_ of Doll’s (6) partial correlation of .30 be¬ 
tween social age and life age, holding mental age constant, and since 
partialing out life age by Bradway (3) did not reduce the correla¬ 
tion with mental age {rMASA=.n, rMASA.CA=.72). Doll 
concludes on the basis of this correlation that the scale measures a 
genetic or maturation factor (related to mental age) rather than an 
experiential or training factor (related to chronological or life age) 
This may be true of his feeble-minded subjects, Sut is inconsistent 
with the method of standardization of the scale; mental age itself 
is related to chronological age. Moreover, the separation of a genetic 
and experience factor is a theoretical abstraction not justified on the 
basis of the data whith he presents. The lack of coi relation between 
life age and mental age and life age an'd social age in Doll’s subjects 
IS explainable on the basis of the fact that they were all feeble¬ 
minded and socially immature (2), that is, the range of social and 
mental ages was presumably small. Bradway’s subjects, on the other 
hand, represent a narrow age distribution, which would account for 
a low correlation with life age. 

The correlations with chronological age in the present group are 


However^ in an earlier study (8) Doll does report an r of 91 based 
54 normal subjects, and .13 for 223 mentally deficient subjects. ’ 


on 
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high. For three sub-group.s, divided according to type of mental 
test used the correlations are .97 (group having Stanford-Binet test 
91 cases) ; .89 (group having the Meriill-Palmcr tc.st, 35 cases) ■ 
and .93 (group te.sted with Gesell scale, 35 cases). The mean 
chi^ological ages, together with the standard deviations, are givln 

'71 's? ^‘1 ase, these correlations become 

.1, .i/, and .58, which are considerably higher than Doll’s .30. 

so partialing out chronological age from the correlation.s between 
96 8?! ‘•educes the correlations much more (from 

• . ■ 8, and .92 to .53, .52, and .44 respectively), than in Bradway’s 
group, indicting that chronological age is influential in determining 

using chronological 

age as a cntenon of maturity, the scale i.s a valid mea.sure of one 
aspect presumably social, of this maturity, although it overlaps con¬ 
siderably with mental maturity. They lend, no basis to an attempt 
to separate genetic and training factors in social maturity. 

2. Relation to ItjielUffeuce 

Various studies have been concerned with the relationship between 
social maturity and intelligence (I, 3, 6, 8. 10, 12. 13). Doll (6) 
reports a correlation of .80 between social age and mental age H 
does not report the correlation between social quotient and inteF 
gence quotient ,n this study, although in another place (8) he re¬ 
ports a correlation of .81 on feeble-minded subjects Bradway (3) 
oun a correlation of .73 between mental age and social age in a 
group of grade school children. She does not rennrt rti i • ' 

[«W«„ 10 ..I ^0. H.vde„ (,0, Sc": OU “"tr 
IS ed studies, found low correlations (.16 to .39) between iLel 
gence quotients and social quotients; the former found a correlation 
of .46 between mental age and social age in a group of 29 U 

^an^^an institution, and .5 for ^ 

« ^ith Mc,rill.p.l„„ ..core, ..IS'(„ = jV) , J P , 

scores .61 (n — 311 nTL/. ’ 1 ■ ' Gesell 

—- 3 : 11 . d hese correlations are relativelv low TLne 

the correlation with the Gesell u- u ' 

items .,,h„ lower end of ,hfv 1 ) """ 

wer end of the Vineland .scale are similar to those in 
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96 correlations of social age with mental age ate 

•96. .88 and 92 for the three tests, respectively. Mean mental 
ages and standard deviations are given in Table 2. These are higher 
than the correlations reported by Doll and Bradway. Social age thus 
has more m common with mental age in the present group than in 
their gioups. but this correlation is due to the influence of chrono- 
ogica age. as indicated in the preceding section, since when chrono- 
logica age is partialed out the correlations between social age and 
mental age aie reduced considerably, and when mental age is partialed 
of the correlations between social age and chronological age the 

fs^c r'°"d’- 11 both scales 

iUn i„ ...nd..,- 

3. Relation to Child Behavior and Personality 
__ The Joel Behavior Maturity Scale (11) purports to measure the 
giownup-ness of young children by means of a series of ratings on 
such behavior as dressing, washing,, toileting, and social position 'in 
he group The items are thus in part similar to those included in 
the r ineland Social Maturity Scale at this age level. Thirty-nine 
m the P^sent group of children were rated on a shortened form of 
IS scale (14), by three raters m consultation after one month’s ob- 
.servation m the nursery school. The ratings were made within four 
months of the time the social quotient was obtained. The mean age 
of the children at the time the behavior quotients were obtained was 
44.1d months, with a standard deviation of 13.49 months; the mean 
age at the time the social quotients were obtained was 44.33 months 
with a standard deviation of 13.30 months. The coefficient of cor¬ 
relation between the BO (Behavior Quotient) and SQ for this 

attenuation (assuming reliabilities 
of 80 for the Joel and the Vineland), the coefficient becomes .56 
I his coirection does not eliminate the factor of unreliability in the 
informant which enters into the Vineland scores. If all mothers 
overestimated (or underestimated) the child equallv, the correla- 
non would not be affected, but this is hardly likely to be the case 
The mean social quotient for this group is 119.56, while the mean 
behavior quotient is 106.41 (Table 2). which might result from a 
general tendency to overestimate on the part of the mothers. In 
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any- event, the correlation is high enough to demonstrate a certain 
validity for both measures at this age level. Whether the variable 
sampled is “social,” or “behavior” maturity, or something else, is 
not of concern here. ’ 

In addition to the ratings on Behavior Maturity, ratings on other 
aspects of the child's behavior in the nursery school are made through 
the use of a series of 30 ratings scales (16). Ratings are based on 
a month s observation in the nursery school; the means of three 
raters are used. The ratings on 43 children were correlated with 
their social quotients obtained within six months of the time the 
ratings were made. These correlations are reported in Table 4. 


TABLE 4 

Correlations of Social Quotient and Ratings of Child Behavior 
Nursery School (n = 43) 


IN THE 


Scale 

Affection 

Aggressiveness 

Cheerfulness 

Competitiveness 

Conformity 

Cruelty 

Curiosity 

Emotional Control 
Emotional Excitability 
Fancifulness 

Frequency of Gross Activity 

Friendliness 

Gregariousness 

Intensity of Emotional Response 

Jealousy 

Kindness 

Leadership 

Obedience 

Originality 

Quarrelsomeness 

Physical Apprehensiveness 

Sensitiveness 

Sense of Plumor 

Suggeativeness 

Tenacity 

Patience 

Planfulness 

Kesistance 

Vigor of Activity 

Social Apprehenslveneas 


.28 

.21 

.09 

.12 

—.27 

.06 

.18 

—.23 

.23 

•IS 

.33 

.18 

.04 

,22 

,08 

—.04 

.20 

—.28 

.07 

.IS 

—.30 

.07 

.18 

—.16 

,03 

—.29 

—.07 

.31 

.35 

—.23 


I 


Standard Error fo 


f an r of .00 = .15. 
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None of the correlations is high, but those which are largest pre- 
sent an mterest.ng pattern. The correlations above .20 give a picture 
of an active, non-conforming, resistant, emotional, aggressive child 
^ IS at the same time affectionate. This grouping ifsimilL to i 
gonism or aggiession factor which emerged in the factorial study 
e scales (15). with the exception that it includes affectionate- 
nes and does not include the elements of hostility which form a part 
e aggression factor. The socially mature child thus appears to 

with Doll s definition of social maturity (7) as “the extent to which 
the person progressively dominates his environment and creates 
d mands or justifies his own freedom of action as age increases ” 
Sociability does not seem to be a part of this trait, since gregarious- 

eluded '“th'’ ®^"^’'tiveness are not in- 

cluded in the group of variables correlating highest with the scale. 

rhis evidence, together with the high correlation with the Gesell 
scale- and the moderate correlation with the Joel scale, seems to in- 

acter- /• manifested' in self-help char- 

acteristics. The nature of the items in the scale at this level is in 

me with this statement. Social characteristics in the ordinary sense 

J he aT'l ' l7 “"figuration, at least 

at the age level studied here. 

4. Envirovment and Social Maturity 
^ Doll (6) believes that the scale is not dependent upon the en¬ 
vironment, finding no correlation between social maturity scores and 
cultura .status or length of time in the institution in his population 
of feeble-minded subjects. Since the education and intelligence of 
the parents, and the income of the family, are indices of the socio- 
.economic environment, these variables were correlated with the 
social quotients of the children included in this study. The results 
indicate no great relationship. The correlations with intelligence 
(Otis) are .15 („=79) and .29 („=:62) for the mothers and 
fathers respectively; with education they are .28 (?! = 83) and .39 
{n = 82) respectively; the correlation with income is .09 {n = 79). 

The personality of the parents may be considered a part of the 
child’s environment. Correlations between the personality of the 
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mother as measured by the Bernreuter Personality Inventory (2) 
and the child’s social maturity were therefore obtained. The cor¬ 
relation with neuroticism is —.21, with self-sufficiency .00, with 
introversion —.19, with dominance .30, with confidence .22, with 
sociability .09 (m= 80). There is some sli)rht tendency for chil¬ 
dren of dominant, self-sufficient, non-ncuiotic and extroverted 
mothers to be more socially mature. 

A further mea.sure of the environment was available for the pres¬ 
ent group, consisting of ratings of the mothers on 30 variables of 
paient-child behavior (4), made by a visitor to the home. The cor¬ 
relations between these scales and the social quotients of the children 
are given in Table 5. Here again none of the correlations is sig- 


TABLE 5 

Correlations of Social Quotient* and Ratings 
_Behavior of Mothers 


ON PARENT-ClIILn 


Scale 


60 Adjustment of home 
60 Activenesa of home 
60 Discord in home 
60 Sociability of family 
60 Coordination of household 
60 Child-centeredness of home 
60 Duration of contact 
60 Intensity of contact 
60 Restrictiveness of regulations 

59 Readiness of enforcement 
56 Severity of actual penalties 
51 Justification of policy 

44 Democracy of policy 

60 Clarity of policy 

60 Effectiveness of policy 
60 Disciplinary friction 
59 Readii^ss of suggestion 
59 Coerciveness of suggestion 

59 Accelerational attempt 

60 General babying 

60 General protectiveness 
60 Readiness of criticism 
60 Favorableness of criticism 
43 Readiness of explanation 
60 Solicitousness for welfare 
60 Acceptance of child 
60 Understanding 

An toward child 

60 Affectionateness toward child 
_ 60 Rappo rt with child 

Standard Error for an r of .00 = .14 to .IS 



.13 

.03 

—.12 

.22 

.24 

—.01 

—.12 

—.12 

—.26 

.04 

—.04 

.21 

.28 

.13 

.06 

—.09 

—.19 

—.12 

.08 

—.04 

—.00 

—.07 

.06 

.23 

.04 

.11 

.11 

—.02 

—.00 

.04 
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nificant. Those correlations which are highest suggest that the child 
who is socially mature tends to come from a home which is sociable, 
coordinated, not too restrictive, having a democratic disciplinary 
policy which is justified to the child, and in which the mother tends 
to be ready to explain things to the child. This picture of freedom 
is consistent, and in agreement with the type of chdd behavior found 
to be associated with social maturity in the pieceding section. How¬ 
ever, sipce the correlations are so low, little confidence can be placed 
in the interpretation. 

C, Summary and Conclusions 

The present paper is a report of the use of the Vineland Social 
Matu7-iti! Scale with a group of normal children from 6 months to 
10 years of age. The scale was found to be a faiily reliable instru¬ 
ment in the hands of a competent examiner, though a source of un¬ 
reliability still remaining is the informant, as indicated by the rela¬ 
tively low correlation betw'een scores obtained using the mother and 
the child as informants. 

Evidence concerning the validity of the scale is presented in the 
form of correlations with other aspects of the child’s behavior and 
personality. Correlations with chronological age are high, and cor¬ 
relations with mental age are also high, while the correlations witfi 
IQ are relatively low, from which it is concluded that the scale 
measures an aspect of maturity, presumably social, which overlaps 
with mental maturity through the common influence of chronological 
age, yet is not identical with intelligence. The correlation with the 
Joel Behavior Maturity Scale is moderate. Cot relations with the 
child’s behavior as measured by ratings in ,thc nursery school are 
lower, but present an intelligible picture of the'socially mature child 
as active, non-conforming, resistant, disobedient, emotional—in short, 
independent and rather aggressive. Sociability as commonly under¬ 
stood does not enter into this picture. 

The relationship of the social quotient to the environmental fac¬ 
tors employed in this study is not significant, save possibly the find¬ 
ing that social maturity is positively correlated (-39) with the edu¬ 
cation of the father. The lack of correlation with the specific en¬ 
vironmental variables included in this study does not necessarily 
mean, as Doll (6) declares, that social maturity is not affected by 
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the environment; on the contrary, the correlation with life age indi¬ 
cates that insofar as life age is accompanied by experience and train¬ 
ing social maturity is influenced by the environment. At any rate 
it seems to be impassible to separate the genetic maturation factor 
from the training factor, as Doll attempts to do, and to conclude 
that social maturity is primarily a genetic characteristic. 

The Vineland Social Matiirily Scale thus appears to be a reliable 
and fairly valid measure of an aspect of development which, at the 
age level studied, might be called independence (in sclf-lielp), or 
self-sufficiency, the child who i.s sociallv mature being independent 
and self-sufficient as indicated by his ability to care for himself in 
ncces.sary routine mattcr.s. 
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A STUDY OF HUMAN AVERSIONS AND SATISFAC¬ 
TIONS, AND THEIR RELATION TO AGE, 

SEX, AND TEMPERAMENT'^ 

London, England 


H. J. Eysenck 


A. Introduction 

Measuieraent of aversions, wants, satisfactions, desires, and drives 
has in the past been restricted almost exclusively to the study of ani¬ 
mals. Warden (4), Moss (3), Warner (5-7), and others carried 
out such measuiements by observing the number and strength of 
electric shocks which an animal would be ready to suffer in order 
to achieve various instinctive satisfactions. While a similar proce¬ 
dure in the case of human subjects is not entirely ruled out, the 
difficulties in carrying out experiments of this kind have so far 
proved too great to be overcome, and it was found necessary to 
devise different methods. Two such methods have been suggested 
by Thorndike (8). In one experiment he asked his subjects for 
how long they would be ready to undergo incarceration in prison 
in order to win certain satisfactions, such as having a new Cadillac 
car, or a year’s cruise round the world. In another study, he 
asked his subjects how much money they would demand in order to 
undergo certain discomforts, or suffer certain mutilations and de¬ 
privations, such as becoming unable to smelly or taste, or eating 
a dead earthworm, six inches long. The philosophical difficulties 
arising in such an attempt to measure what many philosophers have 
declared to be incommensurable are dealt with by Thorndike in 
a later publication (9), and need not detain us here. Taking it hr 
■ granted that the aim is not an illusory one. nor one incapable of being 
reached, we may ask if the methods used by Thorndike are the most 
likely to achieve the desired results, and if there may not be other 
methods better adapted to our purpose. In particular, it appears 

’■Accpted for publication by E. L. Thorndike of the Editorial Board, and 
received in the Editorial Office on September 10, 1941. 
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possible that the methods of direct comparison (ranking, paired 
comparison, etc.), which have proved so valuable in the study of 
aesthetic preferences, jobs liked and disliked, etc., might with ad¬ 
vantage be used here also. 

The methods of direct compaiison would seem to have the follow¬ 
ing advantages over Thorndike’s procedure. In the first place, the 
necessary effort of the imagination is reduced to a minimum. By 
requiring the subject to say which he would prefer, a new Cadillac 
or a world cruise, you make it necessary for him to imagine these 
two “satisfyers,” while by a.sking him how long he would .spend in 
prison in order to be given either, you give him the additional task 
of imagining various lengths of prison sentences, a task likely to 
be even more difficult than the original one because he may be pre¬ 
sumed to have more familiarity with cars and cruises than with 
periods in prison. 

In the second place, Thorndike’s measuring rod does not remain 
identical from person to person, a fact which makes it hazardous 
to use averages oi other statistical covenants in connection with hi.i 
data. People’s idea.s about how much money they would require 
in order to undergo certain deprivations are certainly conditioned 
by their actual circumstances, and likely to vary widely in conse¬ 
quence ; yet their actual estimates of the degree of aversion associated 
with each propositioh may be identical. This difficulty does not arise 
when the method of direct comparison is used. 

In the third place, the actual judgments are often devoid of 
real meaning. Young recipients of relief demanded 100,000 dollars 
as recompense for eating a dead earthworm, a sum which quite 
obviously bears no relation at all to that with which they would 
have been content if an 'offer were seriously made. By being re¬ 
quired to compare directly various such "annoyers” the subject.is 
forced to think more realistically. 

It might be replied that while Thorndike’s method may be sub¬ 
ject to certain disadvantages, these are more than counterbalanced 
by the fact that he does provide, in rough and ready form, a scale 
of measurement in terms of which aversions and satisfactions can be 
measured, while the method of direct comparison cannot produce 
a scale of that type. Such an objection, however, would seem to 
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be unfounded; there is no difficulty in producing a scale of measure¬ 
ment in terms of the thing to be measured. If we can measure 
goodness of handwriting, or of composition, by referring each 
item to be judged to a scale of standardized examples, there seems 
to be no valid reason why it should not be possible to refer each 
aversion or satisfaction to be judged to a scale of standardized 
aversions or satisfactions. Two such scales, of a provisional natuie. 


TABLE 1 


No. 

Average 

Aversion ranking 

SD 

1. 

To become totally 'blind 

8.8 

1.58 

5. 

To have your intelligence reduced to below average 

8.5 

1.64 

13. 

Never again to lead another book or periodical 

71 

1.58 

9. 

To hear no more music for the rest of your life 

6.3 

1.90 

14. 

To be shunned by your friends and acquaintances with¬ 
out being able to find out the reason 

5.8 

1.76 

8. 

To have to go to bed at 6 every night, and get up at 2 
in the morning, for the rest of your life. 

5,4 

1.70 

2. 

To become totally bald. 

5.4 

2.32 

16. 

To live in ®cIose contact with uncongenial people for 
a year 

5.2 

1.67 

17. 

To work under someone who constantly criticizes you 

5.2 

1.82" 

20. 

To cut a pig's throat with a knife , 

5.2 

i.47 

25. 

Never to have a child of your own, nor adopt one 

5.1 

3.08 

23. 

Not to be allowed to listen to news-broadcasts or read 
papers and weeklies 

5.1 

1.95 

7. 

To live quite alone for a year friendless in a strange 
town 

5,0 

1.67 

10. 

To have all youi teeth extracted 

4.9 

2 07 

19. 

To have one finger cut off under an anaesthetic 

48 

1.95 

21. 

Never to see another work of art, i.e., another statue or 
picture 

4.7 

2-00 

4. 

To get up in the middle of Sunday service at St. Paul’s 
and run down the aisle shouting: “The day has come, 
the day has come!” 

4.5 

2.32 

11. 

To become incapable of taking part in any athletic 
pastimes, such as dancing, riding, tennis 

4.1 

2.32 

15. 

Never to see another film 

4.0 

1.90 

22. 

To be barred from ever owning, feeding, or playing 
with animals 

3.8 

1.79 

12. 

To give up any social affairs involving more than four 
people 

3.7 

1.58 

6. 

To be rationed for food as at present (Winter, IQ+O- 
194-1) for the rest of your life 

3.4 

1.64 

3. 

To have to live for the rest of your life outside the 
British Isles 

3.2 

1.76 

24. 

To have the three main meals under communal feeding 
arrangements 

3.0 

1.67 

18. 

To get a job which involves making many speeches 

2.8 

1.79 
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TABLE 2 


No. 


Saliiifactions 


Average 


24. 


19 . 

17. 

13. 
22 . 
21 . 

10 . 

15. 

16. 
6 . 

5. 

18. 
2. 
1 . 

20 . 
11 . 

3. 
9. 

12 . 

25, 

4. 
7. 

14. 
23. 


To have a loving (and loved) companion for life, who 
shares your responsibilities 
To possess eveiy book yon would like 
To have your work praised and acknowledged 
To write a successful hook, play, or monograph 
To be a forceful talker,, both in private and in public 
To be able not to worry, even when there is good cause 
To have complete security in your job (or your 
husband’s) 

To meet people and go places 
To be admired by your crowd 
To have a brilliant child 

To be allowed to write the leader in a national news¬ 
paper 

To have a free pass to all London Ihetitres 
To be a famous pianist 

To have your choice of any picture in the world 

4 0 live in perpetual sunshine 

To believe in a life after death 

To know Latin and Greek perfectly 

To be able to quote Shakespeare at every fitting occasion 

To be tennis champion ' • 

To be an expert ballroom dancer 

To be assured of living till you are very old 

To have a talk with the King, Stalin, or Roosevelt 

To have an inexhaustible supply of smokes 

To be allowed to read all the books banned for indecency 

To have an unlimited supply of your favorite drinks 


nking 

SD 

8.5 

1.84 

7.1 

1.73 

6.9 

1.48 

6.7 

1.52 

6.6 

1.38 

6.0 

2.02 

5.9 

2.14 

5.8 

2.12 

5.7 

1.67 

5.5 

2.41 

5.4 

2.05 

5.3 

1.10 

4.9 

2.10 

4.8 

1.45 

4.7 

2.00 

4.6 

2.77 

4.4 

2.53 

4.0 

1.41 

3.7 

1.52 

3.7 

1.61 

3.6 

2,45 

3.5 

1.67 

3.0 

2.49 

2 6 

2.07 

2.3 

1,41 


are provided below. Tables 1 and 2. (These scales could easily 
be improved upon, by eliminating items with high Standard Errors, 
and substituting items with low Standard Errors instead.) On the 
whole, then, it would appear that the use of the method of direct 
comparison would bring with it certain advantages, and in the 
following sections an attempt is made to apply this method to 
human aversions and satisfactions, and to discover their relation 
to such factors as age, sex, and temperament. 

B. Description of Experiment 

The test used consisted of one series of 25 aversions, and another 
senes of 25 satisfactions. The 50 propositions were typed on sepa¬ 
rate slips of paper, numbered Al to A2i for the aversions, and 
to B2S for the satisfactions. The abtual propositions used, to- 
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gather with their numbers, are given below, Tables 1 and 2, arranged 
in order of dislike (aversions) and preference (satisfactions). Some 
of these propositions are taken directly from Thorndike’s paper; the 
rest were selected by the writer from a large number suggested by 
friends and colleagues. 

Each of the subjects taking part in the experiment was asked 
to rank these propositions in order of preference (for the satisfac¬ 
tions) or of dislikes (for the aversions), using the following scheme 
of grouping, according td which the most liked (or most disliked) 
proposition receives 10 points, and the least' liked (or disliked) 
proposition receives 0 points. 

Pointi given 10 98765 + 3210 

Number of propositions 11233533211 

Subjects were requested to judge each proposition on its own 
merits, without taking into account consequences, such as spending 
the night in prison after running down St. Paul’s Cathedral-shout¬ 
ing: “The day has come,” or being able to .sell the picture they 
liked best. Subjects were also asked to state age, sex, and pro¬ 
fession; in addition, a test of temperament was given which will be 
described below. 

Twenty-eight subjects took part in the experiment, 14 men and 
14 women.^ Their average age was 30, the oldest being 40 and 
the youngest 20. Professions given were: Teachers, 6; Students, 5; 
Technicians and Engineers, 5; Hou.sewives, 3; Psychologists, 3; 
Office Workers, 2; Commercial Artist, 1; Journalist, 1; Minister, 
1; Industrial Worker, 1., 

C. Results 

The average rankings of the two sets of 25 propositions are given 
in Tables 1 and 2, together with the Standard Errors of the aver¬ 
ages. The averages vary from 8.8 to 2.8 for the Aversions, and from 
8.5 to 2.3 for the Satisfactions; the SE’s average respectively 1.92 
and 1.88 for the two groups, varying between 1.58 and 3.08 for 
the Aversions, and between 1.38 and 2.77 for the Satisfactions. 
The average intercorrelation of the Aversion rankings was .37; 

thanks aie due to Dr. P. E. Vernon for his kindness in giving this 
test to a number of Scottish subjects. All othei subjects were English 
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that of the Satisfaction rankings was .33. We can deduce from 
these figures to what extent the average judgment would agree with 
the “true order” of the whole population only a sample of which 
has been tested. For the Aversions, this correlation is .97; for the 
Satisfactions, it is .96. These values are high enough to give us a 
good deal of confidence in the validity of the averages as reported (1). 

Unweighted factor saturations for the 28 subjects were obtained 
by con elating each person’s order with the average order. These 
correlations average .61 in the case of the Aversions, and .56 in 
the case of the Satisfactions. In view of previous results in the field 
of preference rankings (2), it might have been expected that those 
who were found to be highly saturated with the general factor 
in one test would also be highly saturated with the general factor 
in the other test. This is not the case, however; the correlation 
between the two series of saturations is —.16. It would appear, 
if we may argue from this solitary result, that different factors 
enter into our judgments of aversions and satisfactions respectively. 
From introspective comments, it seems that m many subjects the 
Aversions test called forth far stronger emotional responses than 
the Satisfactions test; it is possible that we have here the reason 
for the negative correlation reported above. 

Of equal interest with the study of the factors of agreement 
between the subjects is the study of the causes for disagreement. 
We can answer the questions arising in that sphere to some extent 
by first preparing a table of deviations of the individual scores in 
each of the two tests from the average scores, then summing 
separately the deviations for various opposing groups, such as males 
and females, or introverts and extraverts. High deviations in the 
averages between the two opposing groups may then reasonably be 
attributed to the dichotomy under consideration, i.e., sex or tem- 
peramCTt in our example. When this procedure is followed, the 
following differences are observed. 

1 . Male-Female 

Women are more averse than men to cutting a pig’s throat, and to 
never seeing another work of art; they also have a greater aversion to 
becoming totally bald. Men in comparison are more averse to 
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for, while extraverts would like to read books banned for indecency, 
have a brilliant child, and he forceful talkers. Introverts would 
hate particularly to live with uncongenial people, get a job which 
involved making speeches, and work under someone who ciiticized 
them constantly. Extraverts would hate particularly to become bald, 
and possibly to become totally blind, to be rationed as at present, 
and to have their teeth extracted. These last three are not statisti¬ 
cally significant, nor are two further differences suggesting that in¬ 
troverts would hate cutting a pig’s throat more than extraverts 
would, or being shunned by their friends. 

4 . Socmble-Unsodable {Personality Factor S) 

The sociable subjects would like particularly to live till very 
old, to be admired by their crowd, to have a loving and loved com¬ 
panion, and possibly to have a brilliant child. The unsociable would 
like to know Latin and Greek. As regards the aversions, the 
sociable would hate particularly to become totally bald, and to 
have all their teeth extracted. The unsociable would dislike to get a 
job involving making speeches, and possibly being kept from listening 
to broadcasts and reading the papers. 

5. Emotionally T)ependent-lndependent {Personality Factor E) 

The emotionally dependent would like particularly a perpetual 
supply of smokes, and the capacity not to wony; the emotionally 
independent want to live till very old, read indecent books, be 
forceful talkers, and tennis champions. The emotionally dependent 
would hate particularly to cut a pig’s throat, to have no child of 
their own, or to have a finger cut off; the emotionally independent 
would hate to he incapable of taking part in athletic pastimes. 

accounted for 9.5 per cent of the variance, in addition to three group 
factors, identical vrith S, E, and M factors found by Guilford, which ac¬ 
counted respectively for 3.9 per cent, 6.4 per cent, and 3.5 per cent of the 
variance. 

The advantages of this “group factor method” are obvious; with the 
Spearman school'we discover a general factor, and with the Thurstone- 
Guilford school, we discover a series of group factors, thus reconciling 
these 'two otherwise incompatible schools, and extracting a maximum 
amount of information from our data. (Cf. C. Burt, The Factors of the 
Mind, 1940.) 
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6. Aggressively Masculine-Nonaggressive {Personality Factor M) 

The masculine desire particularly to be tennis champions; the non¬ 
masculine long for perpetual sunshine. The masculine hate particu¬ 
larly the thought of giving up athletic pastimes and going to bed 
early; the non-masculine hate most not to have a child of their own, 
and to run down St, Paul’s shouting; "The day has come."^ 

D. Discussion and Conclusions 

The results leported in the previous section show, I think, that 
the method of direct comparison may with advantage be used in 
the study of aversions and satisfactions. Indeed, it might be main¬ 
tained that investigations of this kind have ce;'tain latent possi¬ 
bilities which further research will undoubtedly reveal more clearly. 
Thus in the first place, data of the kind presented here may be 
used for discovering national, racial, sexual, and class differences 
which have hitheito proved difficult to investigate. 

Secondly, apart from such group factors, the general factor itself 
presents an interesting field of study, hardly more than tapped by 
the present research. It might even be suggested that methods of this 
kind may be helpful in determining government action under cer¬ 
tain circumstances. For instance, the data reported show that 
rationing did not involve any great hardship at the time of writing, 
seeing that our subjects were more upset at the thought of being 
barred from playing with animals than at having to live on present 
rations for the rest of their lives. Gallup surveys bear out this 
finding. The comparatively low SE suggests that this is true more 
or less universally. Similarly, it is often suggested that the "English 
character” would not stand for the introduction of communal feed¬ 
ing, but would insist on the “sanctity of the home.” Our figures 
do not bear this out; almost universally, there seems to be little 

“It will be noted that the aversions and satisfactions of the emotionally 
dependent and the non-masculine, and the masculine and the independent, 
are very much alike. It is possible that we are here dealing with a single 
continuum, not with two. This suggestion is supported by a factoi-analysis 
of correlations between rankings of traits by 16 subjects, in which the first 
factor to appear was a bipolai factor opposing the emotionally dependent 
and the masculine aggiessive. This factor contiiboted 30 per cent to the 
variance. (A second factor, opposing the sociable and the non-sociable, 
contributed 11 per cent.) 
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opposition to the idea of having all one’s meals under communal 
feeding arrangements (except among the old, who might require 
special persuasion). The great success of such arrangements (par¬ 
ticularly among the young) has since confirmed this result. 

It is not of course suggested that government policy should be 
decided by small-scale experiments of this kind; the point is that the 
method can easily be used for experiments on a larger scale. On the 
other hand, it would be a mistake to think that the numbers of 
observers needed would be very great; as shown above, the average 
ranking of our 28 observers would correlate very highly with the 
“true order." (In order to take care of group factors, it might 
be necessary to undertake preliminary analyses, or even to treat 
different classes or regional groups separately; this, however, would 
not affect the fundamental rationale of our method.) Apart from 
the tvvo instances cited above, in which independent facts were 
shown to corroborate our findings, theie are several others which 
might be corroborated in a similar way. The great amount of 
aversion to being prevented from ever hearing any music again 
might surprise those who believe that few people appreciate music; 
the recent triumphal success of the London Philharmonif: Orches¬ 
tra’s effort to “bring music to the people” ’would seem to show 
that the place of this item in our average ranking is fully justified. 
The high degree of aversion to living with uncongenial people 
might have served as a warning to evacuation officials, who did 
not give much attention to this aspect of their problem; this neglect 
caused a good deal of the trouble which ensued. 

In the third instance, our findings seem to indicate a rather 
novel method of studying temperamental differences. Instead of 
asking our subjects, for instance, whether they arc sociable, or 
whether they are inclined to worry, we might just note how highly 
they placed such items as “being able not to worry, even when there 
is good cause,” or “having to give up social intercourse with more 
than four people at a time” in our list of satisfactions and aversions. 
Such an oblique attack might circumvent such difficulties as the halo 
effect, or the desire to give a good impression, and be more reveal¬ 
ing therefore than the more usual methods. This might be par¬ 
ticularly true of children, who might be induced to do a test of 
this kind as a sort of game. 
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Such developments, however, lie in the future. For the moment, 
we may draw the following conclusions from our data; 

1. Human aversions and satisfactions can be fruitfully studied 
by means of the method of direct comparison. 

2. Agreement on the propositions used is comparatively high, the 
intercorrelations averaging .35. 

3. The average rankings agree with the “true order” to. the 
extent of .97 and .96. 

4. High agreement with the average judgment in one test is 
not correlated with high agreement with the average judgment in 
the other test. 

5. Individual differences in the rankings of aversions and satis¬ 
factions are found to be correlated with differences in age, sex, and 
temperament. 

6. Several of the findings of this research were corroborated 
by reference to independent facts. 
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SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF VERY SUPERIOR 
CHILDREN* 

Department of Education, Murray State Teachers College 


W. Drayton Lewis 


Popular opinion has long held the very superior individual to be 
some kind of freak, a very different and queer person who is likely 
to come to no good end, who can probably only look to a rather futile 
future at best. Psychologists have shown this popular belief to 
be erroneous, as they have done with so many popular ideas, but 
they have raised the question whether or not it is possible that very 
superior children may be too bright for their own good. The late 
Leta Hollingworth was quoted in the press on several occasions as 
having stated that the most desirable level of intelligence probably 
lies between IQ's 125 and 145, that if one could choose his child’s 
level of ability he should choose within this range since the best 
adjustment, educational, personal, and social, appears to be made 
by children whose ability falls within this range and since those 
who possess intelligence quotients above the level may be so bright, 
may be so superior, and thus different from the children with 
whom they must associate in school and on the playground, that 
adjustment may be very difficult in the ordinary school and social 
situation. 

Dr. Hollingworth (1 and 2) also expressed the belief in various 
articles that the adjustment of superior children becomes increas¬ 
ingly difficult as the IQ’s rise above 150. This study is concerned 
with very superior children and endeavors to throw some light 
upon the educational and personality adjustments of children of 
varying degrees of superiority with the hope of determining, in some 
rrieasure, whether or not adjustments do become increasingly difficult 
as the IQ rises above 145 or 150. 

Coordinated Studies in Education, Incorpoi'ated,^. was able to 

^‘Received in the Editorial Office on September 29, 1941. 

^The wiiter wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness to the Advisory 
Committee of Coordinated Studies in Education, Incorporated, for the privi¬ 
lege of using the data presented in this study, 
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collect a large amount of data on some 45,000 elementary school 
children in grades four to eight, inclusive. These children were 
found in 455 schools and 310 communities in 36 states. The chil¬ 
dren included in this survey were given the Kuhlmann-Anderson 
Test and these test results were made the basis of selection for the 
subjects included in this study. Two methods of selection were 
used. For some phases of this study all those who obtained 
an IQ rating of 145 or more were' selected and they are compared 
with those whose IQ ratings were between 125 and 144 in order 
to determine whether those of the latter group were making su¬ 
perior adjustments to those of the most superior group at the time 
the tests were given. The second method of selection used was 
to choose the 10 with the highest intelligence quotients in each grade 
since the intelligence quotients did not run as high in some grades as 
in others, indicating, perhaps, that the Kuhlmann-Anderson Tests 
are not of equal difficulty at all grade levels. 

The writer feels that he is justified in stating that the children 
included in these two groups possess very superior ability since 
each child represents approximately one in a thousand in ability as 
measured by the Kuhlmann-Anderson Test. The purpose of this 
study is to investigate the home backgrounds and the personal and 
educational adjustments of these very superior children within the 
limits of the data available. 

The methods of selection used In setting up the groups of superior 
children which have been publicized the most extensively in the 
literature have been such that some have expressed the opinion, which 
many have accepted almost without question, that superior chil¬ 
dren come from quite superior socio-economic levels. A socio¬ 
economic rating scale was set up for the purpose of investigating 
the origins of the very superior children included in this study. 
The socio-economic rating scale used takes account of the father’s 
occupation, the presence in the home of a telephone, auto, radio, 
regular servant, and newspaper, and the room-per-person ratio. This 
scale gives a possible range of ratings from 0 to 18. The teachers 
also gave the home an economic rating of inferior, average, or 
superior—inferior to represent the lowest quarter and superior to 
represent the top quarter of the community economically. 
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very great -when coippared with the median rating for the entire 
population surveyed, which is 6.61. 

The occupations of the fathers of the 10 children with highest 
intelligence quotients in each grade were listed. This listing, which 
is given in Table 1, emphasizes the fact that very superior ability 
may be expected in all types of homes. 

TABLE 1 


Piofessional growp—5 
High school principal 
Captain—United States Army 
Doctor 
Minister 
Designer 

Business and Managetial group 
—il8 

Merchant—2 
Salesman—S 
Fruit broker 
Grocet—2 
Pharmacist 
Jewelet 

Security exchange commission 

Aviator 

Clerk 

Insurance 

Postmaster 

Assistant supeiintendent of 
railroad 


Skilled labor—16 
Farmer—6 
Barber 
Printer 
Mechanic—3 
Mason 
Mail carrier 
Plumber 
Sign painter 
Sergeant in army 

Semi-skilled and unskilled labor 
—12 

Road woik—2 
Mil) hand—2 
Miner 
Logger—2 
Truck driver 
Common laborer—2 
Factoiy worker—2 


One child was in an orphanage, and no information was available 
relative to the father, and the father of another child was an inmate 
of a state mental hospital. 

A survey of the interests of this group of very superior children, 
as revealed by participation in the extra-curricular activities of the 
school and by their hobbies, gives no evidence of abnormality of 
interests for the group as a whole. They have, as a group, more 
extensive interests than average children and their interests in music 
and reading are very definitely superior to those of the total popula¬ 
tion surveyed. Three out of every five of these very superior 
children are designated as being interested in music, which is far 
greater than the interest of any other group in music. Equally 
significant is the fact that they have quite normal interests in all 
types of sports and games. The most significant finding here, we 
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believe, is that the interests of this group of very superior children 
are quite normal in every sense of the term. 

Most of the children included in this study were given the BPC 
Personal Inventory and the scores obtained indicate that, as a group,' 
their adjustment,- as measured by this Inventory, is superior to that 
of any other group of children included in this survey. Their 
median score was 23 6, as compared with 27.8 for the group whose 
intelligence quotients lie between 125 and 144, 28.5 for the entire 
upper 10 per cent of this population, and 35 for an unselccted group. 
This would appear to indicate that this very superior group has 
achieved a type of emotional stability, as revealed by this Inventory, 
which is quite superior to that of the other groups. 

The entire population included in this study was rated on the 
basis of a list of 70 personality traits. It was suggested to those 
doing the rating that they pick out not less than five or more than 12 
traits which they deemed to be most characteristic of each child to 
be rated. .These personality ratings indicate that, on the whole, 
these very superior children have achieved personalities which are 
far superior to those of average children, or even to those of the 
upper 10 per cent. The data appear to justify a statement to the 
effect that veiy superior children, at least those included in this 
study, have superior personalities. 

The characteristic which appears to differentiate this very su¬ 
perior group most definitely is adventuresome. One in three of these 
children is rated as being adventuresome whereas only one in 6.5 
of the upper 10 per cent, and one in 10 of the total population sur¬ 
veyed are so characterized. Other personality characteristics which 
the teachers who did the rating believed to be particularly charac¬ 
teristic of this group are ambitious, dependable, energetic, friendly, 
happy, honest, investigative, leader, likes jokes, original, polite, and 
tidy. 

Most individuals who have given any thought to the matter will 
concede that the very superior child, as judged by intelligence tests, 
is the most promising material whicli comes to the schools. It is 
important, therefore, to note any information, available in the data 
at hand, relative to the adjustment of the very superior children to 
the school situation which they must face. It would appear, off- 
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hand, that any teacher should recognize as possessing exceptional 
ability a child who rates one in a thousand on an intelligence test. 
It certainly is not to be expected that any of these would be rated 
as dull or mentally sluggish. Neither of these expectations is 
realized, if we are to judge by the ratings made by the teachers. 

Only one boy in five and two girls in five are characterized as 
being precocious or menially quick. It must be recalled that these 
children rate as one in a thousand on tested mental ability. When 
children of such unusual ability do not stand out in the ordinary 
classroom one would appear to be justified in assuming that the 
school is failing to challenge the child of exceptional ability. It is 
to be noted that this is even more the case with the boys than with 
the girls. It is equally significant to note that two of this group have 
been designated as dull or mentally sluggish by their teachers. While 
this is not a large percentage, it is hardly to be expected that teachers 
would so designate such brilliant children. The fact that a higher 
percentage of the group whose intelligence quotients are above 144 
are so designated than of those with Intelligence quotients between 
125 and 144 might be interpreted as indicating 'some greater malad¬ 
justment relative to the school situation for the very superior group, 
but the subjects are too few to justify anything more than a haz¬ 
ardous guess since it may be wholly a chance distribution. There 
is' nothing in these characterizations, however, to indicate that the 
schools are doing much for these very exceptional children. 

There is some evidence that those with the highest intelligence 
quotients are somewhat more maladjusted than those who are slight¬ 
ly, below them in intelligence. Of the 10 children who attained 
intelligence quotients of 160 or more, seven appear to be somewhat 
maladjusted as far as personality traits or educational achievement 
are concerned. On the basis of personality traits which are as¬ 
signed to them by their teachers, six of the 10 appear to be suffering 
from personality maladjustments. That is, they are listed by their 
teachers as possessing several traits which mental hygienists rate as 
undesirable. The traits referred to here are "goody-goody,” cute, 
destructive, domineering, day-dreaming, cruel, immature, nervous, 
over-sensitive about self, over-critical of others, too easily frightened, 
stubborn, inattentive in class, slovenly, suggestible, quarrelsome. 
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educational ages which are below their mental ages whereas only 
52.5 per cent of the latter have educational ages below their mental 

& 

ages. 

Decile scores were available for each grade of the total popula¬ 
tion on reading, geography, arithmetic problems, and language usage, 
the scores having been obtained from the Utiii Scales of Attainment 
Battery which was administered to all of the children. In order 
to determine how these very superior children were achieving rela¬ 
tive to the entire population surveyed, their scores were scattered 
in the various deciles in which they fell. No consideration is given 
here to the fact that these children, if working up to ability, should 
obtain scores which would fall in the extreme upper ranges of the 
highest decile isince they are one in a thousand in ability. Rather 
they are treated as if they were one in 10 in ability. 

It is striking, indeed, that so many of these very able children are 
doing so little in the way of achievement. As usual, they are doing 
better in reading than in other subjects, which again emphasizes 
that reading is more clo.sely dependent upon intelligence than the 
other school subjects. It would appear to be a severe indictment of 
our present set up in the elementary school that less than half of 
these exceedingly able students, if we are to trust our measure of intel-, 
ligence and achievement, are obtaining achievement scores which fall 
in the top decile and it is an even more severe indictment that so 
many of them aie so low in achievement that they eain scores which 
fall in the lowest five deciles. The comparisons shown in Table 2 in¬ 
dicate that the highest group, those with IQ's, of 145 o'r more, are 

TABLE 2 

A Comparison of the Percentages of Children"with IQ's above 144 and 
Those with IQ's from 125 to 14*1 Whose Scores on Designated 


Achievement Tests 

Fell in 

Various Deciles 

AS Shown 





Ninth 

and 

Lowest five 


7'enth 

deciles 

tenth deciles 

decil 

es 


IQ 

IQ 


IQ 



125-114 

145 Up 

125-144 

145 Up 

125-144 

145 Up 

Reading 

40.2 

46.7 

56.2 

63.9 

14.5 

9.6 

Geography 

32.9 

42.0 

49.6 

51.7 

15.6 

19.3 

Arithmetic probiem 

33.8 

42.8 

52.4 

52.3 

17.2 

22.3 

Language usage 

34.5 

35.0 

50.2 

49.2 

19.7 

19.0 
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achieving very little more than those with quotients from 125-144, in 
spite of their superior ability. It is evident from Table 2 that as large 
a percentage, except for reading, of the latter group obtain scores 
falling within the two highest deciles as there are of the former 
group. 

iThe latter part of this study has stressed the maladjustments of 
the veiy superior group. Too much emphasis can be placed on 
this aspect of the study and there is a danger that the reader 
will conclude that these children represent a badly adjusted group. 
The writer believes, after a careful study of all cases, that the only 
conclusion which can be arrived at is that, as a group, they are by 
no means as badly adjusted as some previous studies might lead us 
to believe. Many, in fact the majority, have made excellent adjust¬ 
ments. The data at hand indicate, we believe, that the majority 
are very normal children making normal adjustments and there is 
no evidence here that abnormality or queerness is the typical char¬ 
acteristic. There is maladjustment to be sure, but it does appear to 
be evident that their very superior ability has enabled them to adjust, 
in the majority of cases, to an educational system which we know 
neglects them. When maladjustment is present, especially in the 
very superior group, it indicates great social waste, and there is mal¬ 
adjustment. This maladjustment appears to be slightly more preva¬ 
lent in the very superior group as might well be anticipated. All 
of this calls for a readjustment of our elementary educational pro¬ 
gram in order to serve more adequately the° most promising material 
which comes to our schools. 
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SEX DIFFERENCES IN CHILDREN’S ATTITUDES TO 

PARENTS* 

Psychological Service Center, St. Louis, Missouri 


H. Meltzer 


Do boys and. girls differ in their fundamental attitudes toward 
their parents? Do they differ in what they think about their 
parents? What is the nature of these differences? How do they 
differ in their feeling reactions? For example, are the characteris¬ 
tic reactions of hoys more or less pleasant, unpleasant, or indifferent 
than those of girls? How do they differ in form of emotional ex¬ 
pression? Which sex manifests more ambivalence? Which more 
guilt, shame, remorse? Which more acceptance, respect, or admira¬ 
tion? What style of expressiveness characterizes their reactions? 
To what extent do they think of their parents as being God-substi¬ 
tutes, judges, companions? To what extent do they think of them 
in terms of blind-love, reciprocal love, pride? These, in general 
terms, are the problems explored in this study. 

A. The Problem of Sex Differences 

The traditional outlook assumes the existence of sex differences. 
Some of the attitudes expressed in the literature on the subject are 
the direct or indirect, witting or unwitting, effects of anticipatory 
reactions which fit in with traditional assumptions. They are not, 
as some investigators as well as journalists have concluded, marks of 
innate differences. Well to remember in this connection, therefore, 
are the general conclusions expressed by Miles and Terman (15). 
In 1929 these investigators, after sifting all the data concerning 
sex differences in association of ideas as revealed by the usual word 
association technique, came to the conclusion “that statements with 
reference to sex differences observed in casually selected groups are 
likely to be quite misleading, and that results and conclusions are 
important only in terms of the conditions.” Relevant also for 

^Received in th^ Editorial Office on October 6, 1941. 
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■ this study is their summary statement of sex differences reported and 
their explanation of these. 

The cumulallve evidence indicates that the groups of women 
who have been compared with the group.s of men show a 
slightly moie intioverted, subjective, evaluating type of le- 
sponse. This would be expected from any group, without re¬ 
gard to sex, that had been subject to the somewhat more per¬ 
sonalized and limited life experience of these women as 
compared with the men The extent, value, normality of 
interest, and the fnim in which it is expressed do not vary for 
' the sexes appreciably except as they are conditioned by the 
character of the interest expressed. 

In accord with these conclusions are the findings reported by the 
present writer in two previous studies of sex differences. In a 
study of differences in the forgetting of pleasant and unpleasant 
expetiences (11) more women were found to have a greater tend¬ 
ency to forget the unpleasant, to be memory-optimists, than men. 
This tendency was interpreted as a regulative response in the adjust¬ 
ment processes of individuals studied. Women’s somewhat richer 
memory-experiences as well as tendency to forget more unpleasant 
experiences were thus interpreted as being" related to their lack of 
opportunities for experiencing. That is to say, for their relatively 
fewer outlets they compensated by more frequently remembering, or 
reliving in memory, previous pleasant experiences. Similar in na¬ 
ture could be the e.xplanation for the findings in the study of sex 
differences in knowledge of psychology before and after the first 
course (12). Women in this study were found to gain more 
though they knew no more at the beginning. In the nature 
of the subject matter of psychology as well as differences which 
exist on campuses in activities that are open to the sexes is found 
the explanation for the findings. Again we find differences in 
regulative processes of adjustment in response to differences in p.sy- 
chological and social aspects of situational realities. Similar in 
nature are the general conclusions expressed in a recent evaluatiort of 
researches in sex differences (I, 8, and 16)."'^ 

Common sense would suggest that the influences of anticipatory 

^The literature for as well as the findings on differences in parental 
preference patterns are reported in a separate publication (13)./ 
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behavior patterns are even more likely to be found in children’s atti¬ 
tudes to parents than in studies previously mentioned. Because of 
this fact It becomes even more important that the nature of the 
subjects and the method used in evoking responses from them as 
well as the general situational conditions be kept in mind in inter¬ 
preting the meaning and significance of the present study. 

B. The Present Study 

The present study, therefore, represents an attempt to obtain facts 
concerning the parental attitudes of an adequate sampling of com¬ 
parable boys and girls by a method that evokes responses which 
though unrestiained and spontaneous are susceptible to quantitative 
treatment. The selection of both method and subjects was made 
with this purpose in mind. 

In our search for a method of discovering the real attitudes of 
children to parents we surve 5 'ed the works of such investigators as 
Piaget (18) and Isaacs (3) as well as the techniques developed in 
child guidance work. Our aim, like that of Piaget in his investiga¬ 
tions of children and Mayo (7) in his investigation of workers, was 
not m getting the subject to answer questions but in inducing him 
to talk freely and to display his spontaneous tendencies in place of 
cramping them within imposed limits.” For this reason we rapidly 
eliminated the testing approach in spite of its statistical advantages. 
Free conversaton and observational methods not being applicable for a 
study of our specific problem, the conclusion to use some personal 
interview method was rapidly arrived at.^ Convinced by Rade- 
macher’s comprehensive evaluation (19) as well as by clinical ex¬ 
periences of the limitations of a single interview we sought, lor more 
indirect methods. 

The method selected for use m this study may be referred to as 
the Single Free Association Intel view. The constants and vaiiables 
in the interviewing process with each child are indicated in brief in 
the following description of the method: All the interviewing was 
done in selected schools. Each child was individually interviewed in 


1 he advantages of the peisonal interview method of studies of the 
nature of this one are discussed in some detail in (14 n. 18) and (20 
chapter XII). ' / t i 
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a special room assigned by the principal of each school for the pur¬ 
pose. A prelirainary conversation with each child was carried on 
to sense likely responsive or resistive attitudes. The child was 
^ advised that if he did as told he would get some fun out of the 
game t6 be played and spend but a few minutes doing it. He was 
then given instructions for “loud thinking” about a given word or 
idea and asked to speak out (“shoot out”) the first 10 ideas that 
came to his mind when he thought of the given word or words. 
He was assured that there were no right answers and that his re¬ 
sponses would not be reported to principal, teacher, mother, or other 
such persons. Frequently used words lor such practice purposes 
were; table, school, ball park, Washington, Lincoln, Roosevelt. The 
children were further advised not to hold back because what they 
thought of was silly. The idea was, they were told, just to speak 
out without any reservation (any holding back) the first 10 ideas. 
When the interviewer considered the child relaxed, and the child 
by his responses indicated that he under-stood the directions, he was 
asked to give the first 10 ideas that came when he thought of his 
■ mother and, after that, his father. / 

This method has some features in common with the Freudian 
technique as described by him in his Collected Papers (2, Vol. 11, 
p. 355). The chief difference, obviously enough, is that the child 
is limited in his Irpe associations to the words father and mother. 
In this feature it is more like the Word Association Method of 
Jung. But whereas in the latter the individual is asked to respond 
with but one word, in the present method the mind-set given is less 
constrained. At best the method yields a dynamic sampling 'of all 
interacting processes of child and parent as perceived by the child. 
At worst It yields a fair picture of fixed attitudes and stereotypes 
acquired by the child. 

C. The Children Interviewed 

One hundred and fifty children—76 boys and 74 girls—^were 
interviewed by the foregoing method. The children were carefully 
selected from fhree schools® to represent three levels of economic 

“For the splendid re.sponsiveness of public school authorities, without 
whose cooperation the project would not have been possible, the writer 
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background-h.gh average, and low> The median age of the boys 

to 16 and the gir s from 9 to 15. Approximately 90 per ce'nt of 
bo h boys and girls examined were between 10 and 14 years old 
All the children were from the upper grades of grammar school- 
fifth, sixth seventh, and eighth. Sixteen boys and 17 girls were 
! tb grade; 18 girls and 21 boys from the sixth; 20 girls 
and 18 boys from the seventh; 20 of each from the eighth grade.' 
i he median intelligence quotient of both the boys and the girls 
examined was 107.5. The IQ's of the girls ranged from 72 to 162 
and the hoys range was from 72 to 148. Almost 50 per cent of the 
boys as well as the girls had IQ’s from 90 to 110. The Qi and the 

97.5 and lilt the boys. 


D. The Findings 

.The differences found in the reactions of boys and girls to their 
considered under two large divisions: 
(a) Differences in children's notions of parents. Under this cap¬ 
tion are presented, first, the difference in the content of children’s 
reactions to parents and, secondly, sex differences in the descriptive 
nature of these notions, {b) Differences in the nature of childrens 
notions. Under this caption are presented data concerning differ¬ 
ences in feeling tone, in form of emotional expression and style of 
expressiveness as described in the study. 


1. Differerjc^s in Children s l^otions of Parents 


a. What boys and girls think of their parents. For the purpose 
of comparing the notions boys and girls have of their parents all 
their 3,000 reactions were classified by the scheme of categories 
reported m,Table 1. The categories used were not predetermined 
and are not very abstract. They are merely words and phrases to 
suggest the nature of the mental content of responses included in 


wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness to the following: Mr. Georee R 
Johnson, Diiector of Tests and Measurements, and the following nrineioaki 
Miss Jennie Wahlert, Miss Ida Lee Woody. Miss Mary A.Tlfompson'and 
Mr. W. D, Buchanan. To all cooperating teachers as well as children used 
as^ subjects the writer expresses his gratitude. 

'Fora description of differences in attitudes due to economic level see (10). 
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TABLE 1 


Dii’perences in Notions of Parents 




Both 

% 

Girls 

Mo. 

% 

Fa. 

% 

Both 

% 

Boys 

Mo. 

% 

Fa. 

7o 

1. 

Activities 

20.7 

20.5 

21.0 

22.1 

23.4 

20.7 

2. 

Does things for you 

14.8 

21.2 

8.3 

12.7 

13.7 

11.6 

3. 

Takes care of you 

H.5 

7.8 

15.3 

10.7 

9.3 

12.1 

+. 

Treatment and discipline 

10.6 

10.5 

10.6 

13.0 

12.7 

13.3 

5. 

Personality characteristics 

9.6 

11.0 

8.0 

8.1 

10.6 

5.7 


Takes me 

8.9 

6.0 

11.9 

9.3 

7.4 

11.2 

7. 

Gives me 

7.0 

47 

9.4 

5.3 

3.5 

7.2 

8. 

Plays with me 

5.8 

3.7 

7.9 

5.8 

3.4 

8.1 

9 

Parental loyalty 

5.3 

8.1 

2.3 

4.2 

5.4 

3.0 

10. 

Physical characteristics 

2.4 

2.3 

2.5 

3.2 

3.7 

2.7 

11. 

Fact of relationship 

2.1 

3.2 

1.0 

2.0 

2.7 

1.4 

12. 

Li{e history 

1.1 

0.7 

l.S 

3.0 

3.2 

2.8 

13. 

Parental symbols 

0.3 

0.4 

1 

0.3 

O.S 

0.9 

0.1 


each category. Wherever possible these are expressed in the chil¬ 
dren’s own words.® 

Arranged in order of importance going from high to low, father 
as a composite picture means to boys: one who participates in 
various activities, is a disciplinarian, takes care of you, does things 
for you, takes you places, plays with you, gives you things, has 
certain personality characteristics, is one to love or who loves you, 
has had certain life experiences, has certain physical characteristics, 
is biologically related to you, and is base for thinking what a parent 
symbolizes. Similar composite pictures for what father means to 
girls and what mother means to each sex can easily be constructed 
from the data reported in Table 1. If for the sake of brevity 
the categories are referred to by their numbers rather than by de¬ 
scriptive words, these pictures are: father means to girls 1, 3, 6, 4, 
7, 2, 5, 8, 10, 9, 12, 11, 13; mother means to boys 1, 2, 4, 5, 
3, 6, 9, 10, 7, 8, 12, 11, 13; mother means to girls 2, 1, 5, 4, 9, 3, 
6, 7, 8, 11, 10. 12, 13. 

Some of the more outstanding sex differences in children’s notions 
of parents aie: Does thitiffs for you is more often the reaction to 
mother than to father, but it is more markedly the notion girls 
have of their mothers. Takes care of you is a notion children more 


“Illustrative responses of these categories are given in (4-) and (5). 
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o ten have of their fathers, girls more so than boys. Boys have more 
treatment and discipline notions of parents than do girls. Both boys 
and girls more often think of mother than father in-terms of *er- 
sonahty characteristics; the difference in favor of mother is more 
marked in the responses of boys. Father is more often thought of by 
ot oys and girls as one rvho takes me places, ffives me things and 
plays with me. Mother is more often thought of in terms of parental 
oyalty and fact of relationship. Both boys and giils think of the 
parent of the opposite sex more often in terms of physical characteris¬ 
tics —boys more so than girls. 

b. Differences in descriptive nature. A picture of the differences 
in the notions of parents that boys and girls have has already been 
presented. For the purpose of gaining insight about the nature of 
these notions, the responses given were first classified in terms of 
evels of description. The categories used and the extent to which 
sex differences appear are indicated in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 

Levels op Description 



Both 

% 

Girls 

Mother 

% 

Father 

% 

Both 

% 

Boys 

Mother 

% 

Father 

% 

Emotional 

Social 

Manual 

Economic 

Intellectual 

Physical 

46.6 

20.4 

10.4 
10.4 

6.3 

5.9 

53.1 

IS.O 

15.6 

5.4 

4,3 

6.6 

40.2 

25.8 

5.3 

154 

8.2 

5.1 

40.8 
22.4 

11.8 
10.8 

6.6 

7.6 

45.2 

17.5 

15.3 

5.1 

6.4 

10.5 

36.6 

27.2 

8.3 

16,5 

6.7 

4.7 



^ The classification of the responses in the various levels of descrip- 
hon was made in terms of dominant tone expressed. For example, 
if an item was dominantly economic but also carried with it a 
relatively warm feeling, it was classified as economic. Practically 
all the categories used are self-explanatory. Most of the items in¬ 
cluded under manual were factual descriptions of work done around 
the house. If like or dislike was expressed for the activity listed, the 
response was classified as emotional. 

The foregoing results indicate that the girls outrank boys in 
responses to both parents on the percentage which are emotional in 
natuie. Boys average a somewhat larger percentage of responses on 
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all other levels. More of the girls’ responses to either parent are 
on the emotional level of description than are those of the boys. 
Both boys and girls give substantially more emotional responses for 
mother than for father, Boys more often than girls think of their 
mothers in terms indicating levels of description which are social, 
intellectual, and physical. - Girls more often than boys think of their 
mothers in terms which are emotional, manual, and economic. More 
of the boys’ reactions to father are social, manual, and economic; 
more of the girls’ reactions are emotional, intellectual, and physical. 

2. Diffirences in the Nature of Children s Notions 

Thus far in this study have been presented children’s notions of 
their parents. The remainder of the study will be concerned with 
a description of attempts made to obtain insights about differences 
in the nature of the reactions. The facts and findings are presented 
under three captions representing three aspects investigated. These 
are: (cf) differences in feeling tone of reactions including differences 
and algedonic ratios, (b) differences in form of emotional expression 
and (c) differences in manner of expression. All aspects were con¬ 
sidered in terms of a rough continuum to which values were assigned 
to indicate direction and extent. The results in each case are pre¬ 
sented in two parts. In Part J differences in degree of various 
categories are reported in terms of per cent. In Part B the facts 
are presented in statistical terms as indicated. 

A description of other methods of evaluating reactions tried and 
art expression of the reasons for selecting the present categories as 
well as a report of the reliability of classifications used are presented 
in (9). All that is claimed for the classification schemes used is 
that they have clinical or social significance or both, that they are 
intelligible .and that they lend themselves to fairly accurate analysis. 

a. Differences in feeling tone of reactions. The analysis of the 
responses in terms of levels of description throws some light on 
the nature of children’s notions. It tells little about the feeling tone 
expressed, the emotional freight carried in these reactions. For the 
purpose of getting information of this nature the responses were first 
classified ‘in terms of degrees of pleasant, unpleasant, or indifferent 
feeling tone expressed. Reactions which carried no emotional load 
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at a were classified for what they wer^mere description. The 
extent to whid the reactions are variously toned is indicated in the 
rst part of Table 3. In the second part of the same table data 

TABLE 3 

___Feeling Tone of Reactions 


A. 


Feeling tone of reactions 

r_ 

Pleasant 


Girls 
Both. Mo. 


Fa. 


Boys 
Both Mo. 


Indifferent 

Unpleasant 


very 

9.7 

11.8 

7.6 

mild 

44.4 

44.6 

44.3 

barely 

13.2 

14.7 

31.7 


0.7 

0.5 

0.9 

barely 

2.0 

1.6 

2 4 

mild 

2.7 

2.3 

3.2 

very 

0.7 

0.9 

0.4 

ation 

26.5 

23.6 

29.4 


5.3 
41.2 
13.0 
1.7 
3 1 
3.0 
0.7 
31.9 


7.3 
39.0 
13.S 

1.2 

2.8 

2.4 
■ 0.4 

33.3 


Fa. 

3.3 

43.4 

12.5 

2.1 

3.5 

3.6 
1.1 

30.5 


36.2 

20.1 

17.3 

17.1 

10.0 

9.4 

2.0 

1.2 

1.1 

6.5 

3.5 

1.8 

21.9 

21.1 

11.6 

2.9 

1.6 

1.6 

2.2 

2.2 

1.1 


29.7 

18.5 

2.1 


16.6 

9.9 

1.1 


15.5 

10.1 

1.2 


B. Algedomc ratios of reactions 
Mean ' 

■ SD 

SD mean 

Difference between r 
% difference 
SD difference 
Diff./SD difference 

are presented in a more statistical manner in teims of algedonic 
differences. The algedonic ratios used are the algebraic sums of 
va ues assigned to the feeling tone of each reaction expressed. The 
values assigned the various degrees of feeling tone were: a value of 
+4 fo, a very pleasant reaction, +3 for a mildly pleasant one, 
+ or one barely pleasant. The unpleasantly toned reactions were 
given values of -2, -3, and -4 for barely, mild and very un¬ 
pleasant reactions, respectively. Indifferent reactions were given 
values of +1 and reactions classified as mere description were given 
zero values. A high plus value thus indicates reactions toned in the 
direction of pleasantness and' a negative score indicates a tendency 
toward the unpleasant. 

_ An analysis of the data in Table 3 concerning sex differences 
m algedonic ratios reveals the following facts; The girls as a 
group react to both parents with a more pleasant feeling tone 
than do the boys. The reactions of the boys toward their mothers 
as well as those of the girls are more pleasantly toned than are their 
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reactions to their fathers. Furthermore, the difference on reactions 
to mother is, statistically considered, more reliable than is the smaller 
difference on reactions to father; witness the Diff./SDaiff. of 2.2 for 
the former as against 1.1 for the latter. The extent of these differ¬ 
ences and the reliability of them are indicated in the table. 

A glance at Part A of Table 3 suggests that whereas all the pleas¬ 
antly toned reactions of all degrees—^very, mild, and barely—of the 
girls add up to 67.3 per cent, those of the boys add up to 59.5 per 
cent.® The larger difference between the two sexes is in their re¬ 
actions to their mothers. The pleasantly toned reactions of the 
girls to their mothers and fathers add up to 71.1 and 63.6 per cent, 
respectively. The comparable percentages for the boys are 59.9 
and 59.2. Six per cent of the girls’ reactions to father and 4.8 per 
cent of their reactions to mother arc unpleasant. For the boys the 
comparable percentages are 8.2 and 5.6. More specific differences 
are reported in Part A of Table 3. 

b. Diffeiences in form of emotional expression. Hostility and 
adoration are the extremes of the range in forms of emotional ex¬ 
pression as classified in this study. The extent to which the reactions 
of the boys and girls fall into the various forms is indicated in 
Part A of Table 4. In Part B of the same table are presented in 
more statistical form the differences of the two sexes in their manner 
1 of emotional expression. In the scoring scheme used a plus score 
indicates a trend toward a favorable or accept.ince reaction and a 
negative score indicates a tendency toward a hostile or unfavorable 
response. The actual values assigned to the various forms of expres¬ 
sion were as follows: hostility, —3; fear, shame, guilt or remorse, 
—2; ambivalence, —1; neutral acceptance, 0; respect -(-I; admira¬ 
tion, -\-2\ adoration, 4-3. The score indicating the direction of 
emotional expression for any one child was obtained by getting the 
algebraic sum of all values for all reactions given. 

The data presented in Part B of Table 4 indicate that the girls 
as a group average more acceptance reactions to both parents as 
» well as to each, singly considered. Both boys and girls average more 
acceptance or favorable reactions to mother than father. As indi- 

"This is in accord with the findings about sex differences in foigetting 
of pleasant and unpleasant experiences repoited in (11). 
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TABLE 4 

Form of Emotional Expression 




Both 

Girls 

Mo. 

Fa. 

Both 

Boys 

Mo. 

Fa. 

'A. 

Form of emotional expression 







Hostility 

1.3 

1 8 

0.8 

0.6 

0.1 

1.1 


Fear 

0.1 

— 

0.3 

0,4 

0.4 

0.4 


Guilt 

-_ 

_ 


0.1 

0 1 



Shame 

0.1 

_ 

0.1 

0,1 


0.1 


Remorse 

0.1 

0.1 



_ 



Ambivalence conflict 

4.5 

3.1 

5,8 

5:8 

5 1 

6.5 


Neutral acceptance 

24-8 

22.3 

27.3 

33 3 

36.3 

30.2 


Respect 

S8.8 

59.6 

58.0 

53.6 

50.3 

56.8 


Admiiation—with sense 








of limitations 

10.3 

13.0 

7.6 

6.1 

7.5 

4.8 


Adoration 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

0.1 

0.1 


B. 

Direction of emotional expression 







Mean 

13.7 

7.3 

65 

10.9 

5.8 

5.4 


SB 

8.6 

5.4 

4.2 

8.2 

4.6 

4.4 


SB mean 

1 0 

0.6 

0.5 

0.9 

0.5 

0.5 


Difference between means 2.8 

1.5 

1.1 





% diffeience 

25.7 

25.9 

20.4 





SB difference 

1.4 

0.8 

0.7 




_ 

Biff./SB difference 

2.0 

1.9 

1.6 





cated by the Dijf./SDaif; the differences are in all instances fairly 
reliable. The extent and reliability of these differences are reported 
in Part B. 

A rough analysis of Part A in Table 4 indicates that the girls 
average somewhat more hostile responses to mother and the boys 
more to father. The only ffuilt reactions found were given by 
boys in response to mother. The only remorse reactions are found 
in girls’ reactions to mother. More ambivalent responses to father 
are given by both sexes. Boys give more ambivalent reactions than 
girls. Boys give many more reactions classified as neutral accept¬ 
ance. Girls give more reactions classified as respect as well as 
admiration with a sense of limitations. 

c. Differences in repressive and expressive reactions. Psycho¬ 
analysts make much ado about the concept of repression. Mitchell 
(17, p. 29), for example, refers to it as “the foundation stone on 
which the whole structure of psychoanalysis rests.”’^ “Expression” 

’See (11) for a consldeiation of this concept as an interpietation of 
forgetting. 
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and “freedom from repression” are often heard as cue phrases de¬ 
scribing progressive education. Here again much that has been 
written is characterized by “either-or” thinking, as if indivdiuals 
could bfe classified as either repressed or expressive types. The facts 
of individual differences and variations within an individual 
are thus forgotten. To get a somewhat more accurate picture of 
degrees of repression or expressiveness as well as the extent—the 
degree as well as the style of expressiveness—the reactions were 
classified under the 10 captions in Part A of Table 5. The classifica- 


TABLE 5 

Manner of Expressiveness 




Both 

Girls 

Mo. 

Fa. 

Both 

Boys 

Mo. 

Fa. 

4. 

Manner of expressiveness 








Repressive 

2.2 

1.9 

2.5 

3.7 

3.0 

4.3 


Good substitute 

1.6 

0.9 

2.5 

1.8 

1.0 

2.5 


Judge 

4.0 

3.8 

4.2 

4.8 

4.7 

4.9 


Blind love 

2.3 

3.2 

1.3 

0,9 

,1.2 

0.6 


Sense of duty or obligation 1.5 

2.1 

0.8 

1.8 

2.6 

1.0 


Model-guide 

1S.7 

18.4 

12.9 

20.1 

20.8 

19.4 


Appreciation 

49.1 

50.6 

47.7 

42.3 

46.3 

38.4 


Companion 

20.9 

16.4, 

25.9 

22.0 

17.2 

26.6 


Reciprocal love 

1.9 

2.3 

1.5 

1.4 

2,0 

0.8 


Pride ‘ 

0.6 

0.5 

0.8 

1.3 

1.0 

1.6 

B. 

Differences in extent of expressiveness 






Mean 

21.9 

11.7 

11.6 

18.6 

9,7 

9.6 


SD 

13.7 

7.6 

8.4 

16.3 

8.4 

10.1 


. SD mean 

1.6 

0.9 

1.0 

1.9 

1.0 

1.2 


Difference between means 3.3 

2.0 

2.0 





% difference 

17.7 

20.6 

20.8 





SD difference 

2.5 

1.4 

1,6 





Diff./SD difference 

1.3 

1.4 

1.2 





tions as there given ate listed in order of degree of expressiveness 
ranging from the most repressive to the most expressive in a rough 
continuum. In Part B of this table the differences of the two sexes 
are presented in more statistical form. The scores used are the 
algebraic sums obtained by assigning the following values to ‘the 
various categories: Minus scores were assigned for reactions classi¬ 
fied as repressive, God subsitute, judge, blind love, sense of duty, or 
obligation. In order named numerical values ranged from —5 to 
—1.' Plus values were assigned the other categories, the numerical 
values here being from -\-l for model-guide to -fS for pride. 
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As arranged m Table 5 the classifications above model-guide in¬ 
clude responses which are all relatively repressed. That is. they 
suggest attitudes which are unwitting or reactions that are unwilling. 
Examples of types of responses included in these categories will 
I ustrate this fact. Sample repressive responses are: "He hollers at 
us and beats us if sste don^t mind^ "If you ask him for something 
he says. No. "Everybody never talks back to her.” Examples of 
responses classified as indicating a God substitute notion of parents 
are: i^he s the boss of the family.” "Always obey her.” "You have 

r/it" f Reactions suggesting less 

nfalhbihty than the God substitute notions were classified as judge 

riotions. Illustrative of such reactions are: "If she asks me if I've 
, done something and I haven't done it yet. should tell her the truth/' 
touldn t ask question 'why because he has a good reason/' "Pun¬ 
ishes you when you do anything wrong.” "Well, mother's good 
and Jives me most anything I want except things that are bad for 
Some blind love responses are: "Everybody loves her mother/' 
Well—I think she's the nicest person I can think of.” Examples of 
responses indicating sense of duty or obligation are: "Every child 
ought to take good care of mother and obey her." "I should try 
to help her when I get bigger.” 

Reactions of the nature discussed in the foregoing paragraph add 
up to only 11.6 per cent of total responses given by girls and 13 
per cent of those given by boys. Girls average somewhat more such 
reactions for mother than father whereas boys average more such 
in response to father. Girls give more blind love reactions to both 
parents. Both boys and girls give more blind love reactions for 
mother than for father. Boys average somewhat more reactions 
suggesting sense of duty or obligation. More such reactions are 
given by both sexes in response to mother than to father. 

Boys more often think of parents with pride and as model-guides 
or comjanions. Girls more often consider parents in terms of 
appreciation and reciprocal love. Girls think of mother much more 
often than father as model-guides; the difference in favor of mother 
as considered by boys is very small. Examples of responses classified 
as model-guide are: "She loves me and I love her," "Something 
that I own and something that owns me—kind of united." "A 
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woman 1 respect and love" and "I respect him and love him" illus¬ 
trate pride responses. 

As indicated in Part B ai Table 5 girls average somewhat more 
repressive reactions to either parent than do the hoys. This implies 
that they average more cover-uf) responses and fewer direct expres¬ 
sions. The reliability of the diffeiences, however, as indicated by 
Diff./SDant 3 relatively small. These differences are in accord 
with the differences in the notions of parents given by boys and girls 
as reported in this study as well as in Middletown.^ 

E. Summary 
■ 1. Of the Study 

Seventy-six boys and 74 girls from Grades V to VIII of three 
schools representing three economic levels were examined by a Free 
Association Interview. By the use of this method 20 reactions, 10 
for each parent, were obtained from each child. The method yields 
a dynamic sampling of inteiacting processes of parents as perceived 
by children and is susceptible to quantitative treatment. The differ¬ 
ences in the reactions of boys and girls have been evaluated in 
terms of two large .aspects: {a) differences in content or actual 
notions and, (i) 4ifffirences in the nature of these notions. 

2. Sex Differences in Notions of Parents 

Father as a composite picture to boys is: one who participates 
in various activities, is a disciplinarian, takes care of you, does things 
for you, takes you places, plays with you, gives you tilings, has cer¬ 
tain per-sonality characteristics, is one to love or who loves you, 
has had Certain life experiences, has certain physical characteristics, 
is biologically related to you, and is base for thinking what a parent 
symbolizes. Similar composite pictures of boys’ attitudes to their 
mothers and girls’ attitudes to each parent are reported in Part 
II of the paper proper. 

3. Differences in the Nature of Childrens Reactions 

a. Differences in the descriptive nature of children s reactions. 
Girls outrank boys in responses to both parents on the percentage 


'See (6 p. 524, Table XV). 
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number of T” >»'£» 

rifu. ’T"r “ ““/">» I'vel-sodal, m„u.I, economic, 

social, manual, and economic; more of the girls’ re- 
ac ions are emotional, intellectual, and physical. Girls more of "n 

manual, and economic; boys more often think of their mothers in 
terms social, intellectual, and physical. 

rent 

The r 'Tu T " tone than do boys. 

the nir 1 *“e of 

athf toned than are their reactions to their 

on react- differences and the specific differences 

of the sTdy. are reported in Table 3 

c. Differences hi form of emotional expression. Girls as a group 
avciage more acceptance reactions to both parents as well as each 
singly considered. Both boys and girls average more acceptance re- 

t° ”°ther than father. Girls average somewhat moie hostile 

resm” ' “ ^ore ambivalent 

responses to father are given by boys as well as by girls. Boys give 

more ambivalent reactions than girls. More specific findings of this 
nature are leported in Table 4. 

d. Differences in repressive and expressive reactions. Reactions 
Wherein parents were considered as God substitute, judge, in terms 
of blind love or sense of duty were classified as repressed responses. 
Reactions which indicated that parents were thought of in terms 
denoting model-guides, appreciation, companionship, reciprocal love 
or pride were classified as expressive reactions. The sex differences 
found in such reactions are reported fully in Table 5. Some of the 
more significant or interesting differences are: Girls give more 
b ind ove reactions to both parents. Both boys and girls give more 
blmd love reactions to mother than to father. Boys average some¬ 
what more reactions indicating sense of duty or obligation and more 
such reactions aie given to mother than to father by both sexes 
Boys moie often think of parents as model-guides, companions, or 
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in words denoting pride. Girls more often consider parents in terms 
of appreciation and reciprocal love. In general, girls average more 
repressive reactions and less direct forms of expression than do boys. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL FIELD AS A DETERMINANT 
OF THE BEHAVIOR AND ATTITUDES OF 
PRESCHOOL CHILDREN* 

Department of Psychology, Unwersity of IVyoming 


Lillian Portenier 


That juvenile delinquency and other behavior problems vary 
markedly in relative frequency for “good” and “poor” homes and 
neighborhoods has been amply demonstrated. However, it has 
seemed difficult or impossible to isolate any one or any few factors 
as being generally responsible for the various behavior problems 
found in delinquency areas. It would seem that the physical factors 
of the home and neighborhood are contributory factors rather than 
direct causes of serious maladjustments. 

Broken homes, too, have contributed a proportionately larger share 
of delinquents and other behavior problems than have home's in 
which the normal constellation of two parents and their children 
is not broken. And, yet, careful individual case studies reveal that 
it is not the broken home, nor the poverty, nor any other single 
factor which may be isolated that accounts for the child’s behavior 
but rather the total character of the environment to which the 
child reacts intellectually and emotionally, i.e., the psychological 
field as Lewin (3) and others have shown. In a previous study 
the writer (6) concluded that: 

No single factor either biological or environmental shows a 
marked relationship to the child^a social adjustment. An evalua¬ 
tion of any one or all of the objective factors which have in¬ 
fluenced the child is inadequate unless we know how these 
conditions have affected his personality and how they have 
affected the attitudes toward the problems of life which he has 
developed. ... It would seem then that social adjustment 
is largely a matter of integration, the result of the total 
situation—^the unity of elements which has influenced the de¬ 
velopment of the child. 

♦Received in the Editorial Office on October 13, 19+1. 
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Thus the behavior of a child appears to be determined by his 
nature and the relationships which exist about him. Physical, social, 
and psychological relationships constitute the psychological environ¬ 
ment or' field to wliich the child responds. As long as he is living 
and functioning in a given environment his behavior will be deter¬ 
mined by the relationships which arc contained in that environment. 
Consequently, in studying the behavior of children it is necessary 
to consider the environmental relationships involved. Partridge says 
"Throughout this book the point has been stressed that all under¬ 
standing of the behavior of young people in its broad aspects is quite 
impossible unless the total situation, the psychological field in which 
the individual operates, is taken into consideration." 

I Close contact with children in a W.P.A. Nuiscry School over a 
period of seven years has affoided an opportunity to study the be¬ 
havior of children from subnormal homes. All of the children en¬ 
rolled in the school come from homes of very low Income or relief 
status. In the majority of these cases the normal pattern of two 
parents and their children has been interfered with in some way. 
However, one of the most marked and continuous ob.servations 
throughout the seven years has been noting the ease with which 
the majority of children, regardless of home background, adjust 
satisfactorily to the nursery school situation. There i.s marked vari¬ 
ability, of course, In the length of time required to make the adjust¬ 
ment and in the way in which, and the degree to which different 
children are able to make wholesome adjustments. Very frequently 
through casual observation attention has been called to children from 
some of the seemingly poore,st homes, psychologically as well as 
financially, who were encountering very few if any problems. 

In an attempt to secure more reliable and objective data on the 
problem intensive study was made of a group of 30 children, 14 
boys and 16 girls, enrolled in the nursery school for a period of 
not less than nine months. 

Information was compiled on the nervous habits of the children, 
their routine habits, certain other aspects of personality and their 
general adjustment to the nursery school situation. All of these 
data were secured by the nursery school staff, student a.ssistants. 
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and advanced and graduate students in the field of psychology by 
the technique of controlled observation. 

The nervous habits of the children were studied following the 
time-sampling method used by W. C. Olson (4). Five workers ob- 
swved each child for four intervals of three minutes each. The 
observations extended over a period of two months. Each child 
was observed on different days of the week and during varying 
permds of the day’s activities. All observers were given a training 
penod of one week to insure uniformity in procedure and recording. 

On the whole the results agree quite closely with those of Olson 
when reduced to equivalent figures, i.e., an equal number of children 
for the same period of time. The total number of nervous habits as 
well as the number of nervous habits for six of the nine subgroups 
was somewhat^ lower foi this group than was found by Olson, and 
ut slightly higher for the other three categories. As was found 
y Olson, all children have'some nervous habits, the differences 
are merely a question of degree. The finding that there was no 
relationship between age and the number of nervous habits also 
agrees with Olson’s results. However, unlike Olson’s study, no 
marked sex differences were found. 

Olson found an Increase in nervous habits for under-weight chil¬ 
dren. The present study not only verifies this finding but gives 
evidence that neivous habits show a maiked increase with many 
other changes in the physical condition of the child as, for example: 
colds, epidemics, gastric disturbances, fatigue, loss of sleep, et cetera. 
Emotional disturbance of almost any sort tend also to increase 
nervous mannerisms. 

Throughout the period of study the observers were impressed by 
the close relationship between any given child’s nervous habits and 
his adjustment or relation to his phjisical and social environment. 
In no case could a child’s nervous mannerisms be predicted apart 
from his physical and emotional condition and environmental 
relationships. 

The loutine habits which'were observed regularly by the staff and 
assistants were habits of eating, sleeping, elimination, washing, 
dressing, and play. Two children were observed during one day’s 
activities each month by all workers. Each worker checked the 
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habits in the particular routines which she supervised. Thus each 
child was observed intensively on nine different days during the 
period of study. Individual cumulative record cards were kept 
giving a rating of satisfactory, below normal, or very poor for each 
of the six habits observed. The record blanks provided space for 
special comments indicating the nature of the problem presented 
when the ratings were not wholly satisfactory together with any 
possible causal factors noted. 

While there were wide variations in the ratings on any given trait 
among individual children the grejup as a whole were very little, 
if any, below average in their routine habits on the basis of the 
norms suggested by Blatz-Milh'champ and Fletcher (1), Foster 
and Mattson (2), Updegraff (7), and other-s. The results seem 
to compare very favorably with the findings in similar studies using 
children from homes of average or superior socio-economic status. 

, Unlike nervous habits most of the routine habits are closely re¬ 
lated to the child’s age and to his physical development. Children 
at the age of two usually are conspicuously poor in motor control. 
There is much dawdling at mcahs, at the lavatory, and in dressing 
and undressing. The two-year-old is little interested in other chil¬ 
dren. He may play side by side with them but he plays inde¬ 
pendently. His physical activities involve few of the finer coordina¬ 
tions. Each succeeding year brings striking development in motor 
control and, with wise guidance, the routines are carried out with 
increasing speed and skill. Buttons which are fumbled by the 
two-year-old are manipulated with a^eptness by the age of four or 
five. At five years the handle of the spoon is gripped with the thumb 
and finger quite as does an adult rather than with the whole palm 
as at two. 

Again marked variations were found in the group for the cus¬ 
tomary habit patterns of each child. Some children, almost in¬ 
variably, showed a ready acceptance of food and efficient habits of 
eatihg. Some of the same children and others fell asleep almost 
immediately and slept soundly throughout the one- to two-hour rest 
period. Afternoon sleep habits are related closely to the age of 
the child. At two the child still retains ,the infant habit of falling 
off to sleep almost as soon as he goes to bed and sleeping from 
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one to two hours, but between the ages of four and five years he 
may begin to give up his daytime sleep. 

Highly satisfactory habits were found for some children for each 
of the routines. On the other hand some children, quite consistently, 
presented problems in some or all of the routine habits. By study¬ 
ing the comments of the staff on the rating cards to explain devia¬ 
tions in rating it appeared that any marked variability in the behavior 
of any given child from his customary patterns of responses could 

e associated, in most cases, to his physical condition or to some 
disturbance in his social or emotional relationships with his play¬ 
mates, some member or members of the staff, and not infrequently 
to some disrupting influence in the home. Inability to. manipulate 
objects successfully such as buttons, combs, towels, soap, tooth¬ 
brushes and faucets, or the introduction of anything new or differ¬ 
ent into the environment, as, e.g., a new or strange staff member, 
rearranging of furniture, adding or discarding pieces, were almost 
certain to cause variation in the usual behavior patterns of some chil¬ 
dren and to be totally ignored by others. For some children re¬ 
orientation was necessary in the light of the new relationships. Even 
after their routine habits appeared to be very well established any 
marked change in the relationships involved tended to disrupt be¬ 
havior patterns' somewhat. 

Other aspects of personality which were studied for each child 
individually by five observers were self-confidence, ability to adapt 
to difficulties, emotional development, leadership, and social adjust¬ 
ment. Situations were planned during the routine and play periods 
which called for a display of self-confidence or the lack of it, and 
the subject s reactions to difficulties as in turning faucets, securing a 
desired toy, using play equipment, et cetera. 

Emotional development was measured not only in terms of control 
of fear and anger but' also in the expression of positive emotions 
such as friendliness, sympathy, and affection. 

Participation in group activities, the use of toys in dramatic play, 
and interest in and attitude toward others were used as the bases 
for measuring leadership and social adjustment. 

Again the group of children studied appeared -to be very little 
below normal in the traits studied. Such differences as were 
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found may be explained in terms of a somewhat lower level of 
mentality as was shown by mental test results, which may be 
expected from their inferior socio-economic status, 'rather than 
in terms of any physical, social, or psycholoKical factors of the 
home. 

As with the routine habits development in these traits increased 
with age, partly through maturation and partly through learning. 
The five-year-old controls his emotions more easily than does the 
younger child. He is able to recognize and interpret the emotions 
of others, and in addition to fear, anger, and affection, which are 
the only well defined emotions at two, jealousy, sympathy, humor, 
and perhaps others have become clearly established. 

Prom two to five years changes in social behavior are particularly 
striking. However, children of the same age often vary widely 
in their reaction to difficulties, their degree of emotional control 
and in their stage of social development. And, the same child may 
have unusual self-confidence in one situation or on a certain occasion 
and show very immature behavior in other situations. 

Emotional control is very definitely influenced by the child’s rela¬ 
tion to his physical, social, and psychological environment. A child 
who under ordinary circumstances enjoys sliding down the fire 
escape may become very frightened on a cold or rainy day or with 
a strange person in charge. As with adults, the child who is a 
leader in some situations becomes very submissive in others or even 
in the same situation with a slight change in status. 

From the foregoing it appears that children’s behavior and atti¬ 
tudes are not predictable in absolute terms. An understanding of 
any child comes through a study of the child in relation to his sur¬ 
roundings—to his psychological field. In as much as his behavior is a 
reflection of past experience a thorough understanding of the physical, 
social, and psychological aspects of his home and particularly of the 
child’s relation to these aspects are essential for wi-se guidance. 
However, intensive study of this small group of children does not 
justify the conclusion that children from financially and psycho¬ 
logically poor homes present any more problems for preschool train¬ 
ing than do other children. 

Home background, undoubtedly, is the most important psycho- 
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lopcal Md in determining the behavior of a preschool child since 
oiM of his adjustments are made in the home. There are many 
and very vital relationships that should be evaluated in studying 
4e possi le effects of the family background on a child’s behavior, 
NeverthelEs, the essential factor in determining a child’s behavior 
and attitudes does not seem to be closely related to any particular 
aspect of the home or other environmental inHuences. They seem 
rather to be determined by the particular nature of the child and 

IS relation to the total character of the psychological field in which 
ne must function. 
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THE SLIDING FRAME: RULED PAPER FOR USE IN 
PREPARING WORK SHEETS 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Marie L. H. Forbes^ 


Figure 1 shows a sheet of paper ruled for use by the experimenter 
who prefers to dispense with the sliding frame in preparing work 
sheets for a child. 
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FIGURE 1 
Specifications 

Paper in. x 11 in. 


*Received in the Editorial Office on September 29, 19+1. 

^The writer gratefully acknowledges the examination of the materials 
by her foimer instructor, Dr. Walter F. Dearborn, Director of the Psycho- 
Educational Clinic, Harvard University. 
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Horizontal lines: 1st line in. from top of sheet, subsequent 
lines alternately 1 1/16 in. and in. from the preceding line. 

Vertical lines: 1st line % in. from edge of sheet, subsequent lines 
1 in. from preceding line. 

Punches: 4 pairs of holes 3/16 in. D., outlined or cut, the center 
of each hole ^ in. from edge of sheet, in. from center of hole 
m opposite margin and in. from horizontal line just below it. 

The above specifications refer to the sliding frame described in 
this Journal (accepted July 28, 1941). 

Ash Street Place 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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TAPE PRINTING BOARDS REVISED 

Catfibridge, Massachusetts 


Marie L. H. Forbes^ 


In the present revision of the Tape-Printing Boards described in 
this Journal (1939, 55, 449-451), printing frame and block tray 
are constructed on the plan shown in Figure 1, the former with two, 
the latter with three or more compartments. 



Tray ano Printing Framb 

Sides of tray and printing frame are both cut from a strip of 
wood 9/16 in, wide, in. thick, with grooves in. x in. at 
intervals of 15/16 in. 

Floors are cut from a strip 1 9/16 in. wide, in. thick. In 
frames and small trays the floors extend ^ in. beyond the side of 
the frame or tray at either end. 

Partitions 1 5/16 in. long are cut from a strip 9/16 in. wide, 
in. thick, cross-pieces from a strip in. wide, Ys in. thick. 


^Received in the Editoiial Office on September 29, 1941. 

^The writer gratefully acknowledges the examination of the materials by 
her foimer instructor, Dr. Walter F, Dearborn, Director of the Psycho- 
Educational Clinic, Harvard University. 
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Boards Assembled 

The boards are of three-ply wood, in- thick. 

Board No. 1. Tray, uncovered, 3 5/16 in.; printing frame, 2%. 
in.; with a cover in. in which are cut two holes, a square and 
an equilateral triangle. No rubber dies. 

Board No. 2. Tray, uncovered, 10^ in.; rectangular color 
blocks; roll of ten-color tape in frame. No rubber dies. 

Board No. 3. Three trays, each 3 5/16 in.; rubber dies consist 
of circle, square, equilateral, triangle, solid. Black or colored ink. 

Board No. 4. Tray in.; rubber dies consist of cross, circle, 
square, equilateral triangle, diamond and five-pointed star in outline. 

Board No. 5. Tray 6j4 in.; rubber dies consist of domino dots 
14 in. D., set in ^4 in. square. 

Board No. 6. Three trays, each 10% in.; rubber dies consist 
of one of the alphabets previously used, or a vertical manuscript 
writing alphabet; capitals J4 in. high, small letters at least 5/16 in. 
high. 

Board No. 7. Space reserved for Sliding Frame described in 
this Journal (1940, .57, 219-220) or revisions of it. 

8% Ash Street Place 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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BOOKS 


The Journal of Genetic Psychology, the Journal of General Psychology, 
and the Journal of Social Psychology, will buy competent reviews at not 
less than $2 per printed page and not more than $3 per printed page, but 
not more than $15.00 for a single review. 

Conditions. Only those books that are listed below in this section are 
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CRITICAL REVIEWS OF RECENT BOOKS 


(Thorndihej E. L. Human Hature and the Social Order. New 
York: Macmillan, 1940. Pp. 1019.) 


Reviewed by Herbert S. Conrad 


With proper scientific skepticism and irreverence, our first ques¬ 
tion may be whether present psychological knowledge justifies a 
thousand-page volume on Human Nature and the Social Order. 
One would surmise—and a reading of the book supports the assump¬ 
tion—that Dr. Thorndike's volume includes, besides social psy¬ 
chology, a generous portion of social philosophy, borrowings from 
various social sciences, common sense, -and personal opinion. 
Such a volume, even if not exclusively scientific, may still be 
highly praiseworthy: the views of an enlightened psychologist in 
this field should have as much unique value as those of, shall we 
say, an economist, sociologist, statesman, etc. But inference and 
opinions should be demarcated from statements firmly buttressed by 
scientific findings. In common with most other writers in this 
field, Thorndike has failed to do this. The present volume, as a 
result, is best read with some critical or skeptical alertness. 

The volume is divided into two parts. Part I, presenting “Gen¬ 
eral Facts and Principles” (400 pages) is mainly a resume of 
Thorndike’s previous writings on individual differences, abilities, 
learning, wants, attitudes, and values. Part II, presenting “Special 
Facts, Principles, and Applications,” is intended as the more 
“practical” part of the volume. The range of, Part II is very wide 
indeed; among the topics treated are: philanthropy; natural re¬ 
sources and capital; labor and management; buying and selling; 
money and credit; the psyphology of capitalism and alternative eco¬ 
nomic systems; functions and criteria of a good government; rulers; 
citizens; law; and reform. The reader may object that no one 
psychologist should undertake to cover topics so numerous, so varied^ 
and so difficult as these. It is to be hoped that Thorndike’s note¬ 
worthy effort will stimulate further concentration in these fields. 
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Among the compelling qualities of this volume are the consci¬ 
entiousness and forthright sincerity of the author. Dr. Thorndike 
does not shrink from the unpopular or unpleasant statement; and 
he is willing to express criticism without the customary befogging 
indirection. Some examples seem worth quoting. Thus, with 
regard to the problem of “types,” Thorndike says: 

There are no reasonable simple classifications into mental 
types. . . . They are proposed mostly by literary men and psy¬ 
chiatrists who are ignorant of nearly all that has been done 
in the measurement of correlations (p. 271). 

With regard to advertising: 

From the point of view of the welfare of a nation or of the 
world, advertising causes a great waste of money by sellers 
and of time by buyers. . . . Most buyers will profit more from 
an hour spent in reading Consumer’s Research or in consulting 
some impartial expert than from a hundred hours reading of 
advertisements. In fact their net profit from the latter 
is likely to be negative (p. fi28). 

And finally, with regard to such generally popular taxes as the 
income- and inheritance-tax, Thorndike expresses himself: 

I conjecture that income and inheritance taxes have slowed 
down the increase in the general welfare of the people which 
was so rapid from about 1850 to 1900, but may have Increased 
and improved their schooling. But this is only a conjecture 

(p. 821). 

The volume is salted with a fair number of shrewd and, at times, 
eloquent observations. No reviewer could resist citing a small sample 
of these. Thus, speaking of “payments for human factors,” Thorn¬ 
dike writes: 

Payment is never in money alone, and the payment is never 
exactly described in the contract. There are always features 
of health, physical and human surroundings, social esteem, 
dignity, fitness to individual idiosyncrasies and other things be¬ 
yond what can be specified. Even when additional facts about 
the nature of the work could be known to both parties, they 
rarely are specified in the contract (p, 555). 

• With regard to the selection of candidates for political office; 

In all large political units and in most small ones selection 
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is by a governing class. . . . Governing classes select the candi¬ 
dates as well as influence the votes on them. They [the gov¬ 
erning classes] naturally select [the candidates] from their 
own membership, even if they are largely moved by a genuine 
interest in ^public welfare. Except by an almost super-human 
objectivity a governing class cannot think that it is unfit 
to govern (p. 794). 

With regard to popular estimates of the outcome of social 
innovations: 

I 

Non-scientific estimates of consequences are sadly untrust¬ 
worthy. The national prohibition of the sale of alcoholic 
liquors did not have the consequences which millions of people 
■expected who woiked to attain it, . . . Coeducation was viewed 
with alarm as a sure stimulus to both sensual and loraantic 
love, but its actual consequences seem to have been the oppo¬ 
site. Among all the consequences . . . blessed and dire, which 
were expected from the granting of votes to women, which 
were real? (pp, 376-377). 

With regard to literarjr psychology; 

Literaiy men are primarily entertainers. . . . They may 
entertain millions, or only a few. They may entertain all men, 
or mainly the dull, or mainly the intelligent. But they must 
entertain, and many of them will put in writing ideas about 
. human nature . . . which strike thefai as interesting, with¬ 
out spending even one hour per idea to discover whether 
the ideas are true (p. 353). 

With regard to the refractory nature of man; 

The perfectibility of human nature is wisely put by religions 
in a heaven with not only an loptinnal environment but also 
infinite time (p. 330). 

The favorable qualities of Thorndike’s treatment were sufficient 
to carry the present reviewer, at least, from the beginning of the 
book to its rather distant end. On the whole, however, it must 
be said that the volume is disappointing. Part I, devoted to “Gen¬ 
eral Facts and Principles,” seems provincial: Thorndike has neither 
benefited much from criticisms of his own work, nor adequately 
recognized the important contributions of others. Thus, Thorndike 
still clings occasionally to a theory of the “flowering of instincts”— 
whereby the mammal guarding its young is transformed into the 
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traffic cop handing you a "ticket”! (p. 741). Surely Thorndike 
must have been told that measuring a person’s wants by his expendi¬ 
tures of time and money is crude and inadequate; some wants are 
better measured by what we don't spend time and money on, but 
wish we could; neveitheless, Thorndike’s old treatment and conclu¬ 
sions on this topic have been trotted forth without any noticeable 
revision. Thorndike dismisses the utility of psychoanalytic contri¬ 
butions on a completely a priori basis by the statement, “The science 
of psychology finds no identifiable realities corre.sponding at all ex¬ 
actly to Id, Ego, Super Ego . . . but rather continuous gradations 
from unorganized to organized, bad to good, carnal to spiritual 
. . .” etc. (p. 339). 

There is unconscious yet obvious self-deception in Thorndike’s 
statement that he has "neither accepted nor denied” various of the 
Preudia!n “doctrines” (p. 336). The whole of Chapter 8, on Mental 
Dynamics, omits completely any mention of any psychoanalytic 
mechanisms; and the word “unconscious” does not appear in the 
Index. According to Thorndike, the facts of psychoanalysis arc 
applicable mainly to “disorganized hysterical minds”: and “a sound 
way to treat such [persons] in government, business, law, education 
and religion is to neglect their follies and proceed with the world’s 
work as if they were sensible persons or troublesome children” (p. 
337). Is it too much to suggest that exactly such a viewpoint and 
treatment maintains the solid line, of recruits to our mental hos¬ 
pitals, and has probably contributed to the rise of Hitler and other - 
neurotic demagogues? Apparently, for Thorndike, mental hygiene 
is but a minor luxury among the main fruits of psychology. 

Part I of this volume is provincial also in its neglect of cultural 
frames of reference, Thorndike is concerned with Man—but this 
turns out to be the evolutionary biologist’s man, rather than the 
anthropologist’s or sociologist’s or historian’s men. Thorndike ob¬ 
serves that; 

The Japanese quickly absorbed Europe’s technology and 
science though they were little influenced by its religion. Many 
Negro tribes in Africa quickly absoibecl the Mahometans’ re¬ 
ligion though they were little Influenced by their science (p. 

215). 
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No attempt is made to explain such discrepancies. Similarly 
Thorndike suggests, wisely enough, that the energy formerly de¬ 
voted to the hounding of heretics could better have been used for 
the destruction of rats (p. 197); but he fails to consider why the 
energy went in one direction and not in the other. Had the explana¬ 
tions for these events lain in the realm of biology, it is not likely that 
Thorndike would have shirked or avoided the task of genetic analysis. 

Perhaps the most useful contribution of Part I is its emphasis 
on the value of reward vs. punishment as a factor in learning: 

Theie doubtless ^will always be need for punishment and 
thieats of punishment, but the extent to which they have been 
reduced in intelligent families and in schools during the last 
two or three generations, apparently to the benefit of all con¬ 
cerned, gives promise that much can be accomplished [in this 
direction] in government, law, and religion (p, 20S). 

Elsewhere, Thorndike laments that— 

... we have no benefactor law as a counterpart for criminal 
law. . . . The voice [of the law] is threatening and its acts 
are punitive. Not the law, but Mr. Carnegie, rewards heroes. 

Not the law, hut Mr. Nobel, rewards benefactors (pp. 202-203). 

As a matter of fact we do have, in the United States, at least the 
beginning of a significant “benefactor law” in the Soil Conservation 
Act, which provides for benefit-payments to farmers who adhere 
to certain socially desirable farming practices; and this system seems 
to have -worked fairly well—without the aid of any Carnegie or 
Nobel. But it must be recognized that such a system of “benefactor 
law” is very expensive. To emphasize rewards for the numerous 
deserving, rather than punishment for the occasional culprit, might 
be ideal; but practical limitations would seem to require that, to 
a large extent, virtue remains its own reward. This does not imply 
that unusual service should go without the recognition of the law. 

Certain critical comments apply to both Part I and Part II 
of the volume. Thorndike insists on writing in generalities. In the 
physical sciences, a generality adequately covers innumerable par¬ 
ticulars; in the social sciences (including ps 5 'chology), the qualitative 
and quantitative modification of generalities according to the specific 
problem or situation’ is essential. ’Where, for example, does dis¬ 
cussion at the level of the following quotation get us? 
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The relation between two sides in a conflict of interests is 
at the root of government and law. . . . Communities have 
established and tolerated a great variety of methods of tei- 
minating such conflicts, Many of these methods are grossly 
unjust, but may be better for the community than a combina¬ 
tion of strife and suspense. They may, however, be worse 
(p. 751). 

Discussion at this level of generality is hopeless. Had Thorndike 
applied available psychological and other knowledge to a discussion 
of specific problems or remedies—^such as the selection of impartial 
judges, the injunction, the secondary boycott, the indeterminate sen¬ 
tence, etc., some benefit would accrue. None of these specific topics 
is considered or mentioned. Unfoitunately, this is fairly typical. 
It is, to be sure, exactly what Thorndike would avow as his deliberate 
intention: to provide a general discussion of Human Nature and the 
Social Order. But it is an ill-conceived intention. 

Writing in terms of generalities in the social field can tempt an 
author into various other errors; one of these, to which Thorndike 
seems prone, is the over-simplified application of a specific experi¬ 
mental finding to a very broad field; In a word, over-generalization. 
How many social psychologists, for example, keeping in mind cer¬ 
tain New Deal innovations (such as the Soil Conservation Act), 
would agree with Thorndike that “recent psychological experiments 
reinforce very strongly the argument that freedom of contract is 
superior to coercion by either custom or government” (p, 701)? 
What psychologist or group of psychologists has had the resources 
to conduct “experiments” of a scope and nature to justify so sweep¬ 
ing a generalization? The Germans and Russians, to cite two 
conspicuous examples, seem to have created markedly “superior" 
military machines, despite a considerable increase in “coercion” all 
along the line. Would Thorndike urge that the former (pre-war) 
volunteers in the United States Army are .notably superior to the re¬ 
cent draftees (probably the reverse is true) ? The same drive toward 
over-simplied generalization can be seen in the assertion that “Many 
of the elementary facts of government appear in the nursery” (p. 
729). Does Thorndike'seriously consider that problems of machine 
politics, proportional representation, campaign exaggerations and 
misrepresentations, unicameral vs. bicameral legislatures, etc., can 
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be best studied—or even profitably studied—by observation at the 
cradle or in the nursery room? 

W^riting in terms of generalities can also lead to an impractical 
disregard of the quantitative aspect of problems. Thus, there seems 
to be not very muth point, at present, in defending the practice of 
charging, interest: the crucial question (determined, very largely, 
by the Federal Reserve Board) is how much interest. Similarly, 
tariff vs. free trade is a comparatively academic question, compared 
to the quantitative problem of how much tariff, what rate-of-change 
in tariff schedules, the degree of encouragement of international free 
trade, etc. It is painful to see so quantitatively-minded a scholar as 
Thorndike lapse from quantitative grace, even if only occasionally. 

Thorndike has indulged in some daring flights of imagination; 
for example, he speculates on what would happen to wages “in a 
world with ,its present genes but with all individuals having oppor¬ 
tunity to be educated to the level of their capacity” (p. 668); 
whether a “wise trustee with power over the world” would immedi¬ 
ately increase the birth rate so that more people could enjoy the 
blessings of an improved universe—or postpone the inerease of 
population until he had made the universe still better! (pp. 441- 
442); etc. Some such speculations are presented as suggestions or 
even (irt the currently fashionable term) “directives”; e.g., Thorn¬ 
dike considers that “. . . a man’s spermatozoa should be at the dis¬ 
posal of the state or some board of trustees . . .” (p. 609) ; and that 
the reward accorded to any individual should be determined by a 
kind of general accomplishment-quotient (“a quotient or coeiEcient of 
merit or deservingness”), to be calculated according to the decision 
(presumably) of some “board of trustees for the welfare of man¬ 
kind” (p. 207). Such fantasies seem merely entertaining, unless 
they be used as peaks from which one descends to reality. Thorn¬ 
dike, unfortunately, remains on the peaks. 

Throughout the volume, and especially Part II, there is such a 
firm, consistent devotion to “general welfare” as perhaps deserves 
the characterization of “saintly.” But Thorndike is a moderately 
hard-boiled saint. He insists on definitions. First we must know 
what is “'good." This is the philosophical problem of evaluation; 
and, according to Thorndike, the problem can be objectively at¬ 
tacked : anything is good according to its consequences for good 
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people, both present and future. But experts are needed to evaluate 
consequences, because in the first place consequences are not always 
easy to determine, and in the second place “imbeciles and igno¬ 
ramuses ... do not know what is for their own good” (p. 351). 
"General welfare" is served by increasing the goods available for 
the good wants of good people. 

There are doubtless more difficulties in these definitions or prin¬ 
ciples than may at once be apparent. On the practical side, to what 
extent would Thorndike’s “experts” agree on the consequences 
(especially the indirect and delayed consequences) of various traits, 
practices, wants, commodities, laws, etc? On the logical side, how 
can we know zi'l 2 ai is good until we know first who is good (since 
something is good only as it benefits good people) ? And how can we 
know who is good until we first know what is good (since the 
goodness of people depends on the consequences of what they do) ? 
Possibly Thorndike would be on safer ground if he spoke in terms 
of the bad rather than the good: wc are much more nearly agreed, 
for exaniplc, that arson and criminality are bad, than that teetotalism 
or membership in the Democratic Party are good. 

Thorndike’s principles of evaluation lead to numerous inter¬ 
esting suggestions; e.g., that a “reasonable system of weights” should 
be applied to people’s votes; persons with mental or moral defects 
would be given zero weight (excluded from voting altogether, or 
their votes not counted) ; persons with children would be given 
greater weight than persons without any children; and sexagena¬ 
rians (who have little time left either for the enjoyment or regret 
of the consequences of their vote) "should have less weight than 
men of thirty unless they are found to be wiser and more impartial” 
(p. 792). It must be added that here, as commonly elsewhere, 
Thorndike gives not the slightest hint of the practical implementa¬ 
tion or administration of his suggestions. This is a troubling omis¬ 
sion to the present reviewer, who believes that techniques of imple¬ 
mentation and administration are too often the nub of a problem. 
Failure of Thorndike to consider this fact gives to the volume an 
air of academic, impractical “ought-itis”: we are told what 
to be done, but little or nothing as to how it possibly can be done. 

As a matter of fact, if everyone adopted Thorndike’s underlying 
attitudes, it is doubtful if anything much toward social progress ever 
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would be done. Essentially, Thorndike is defeatist and conservative. 
The world is as bad as it is because the people in it are so largely 
bad; and the people are so largely bad because of their bad heredity 
or genes. Social environment plays a part, to be sure; but “after 
all, man’s genes made the environment which now fashions him” 
(p. 305). Even if it were possible, theoretically, to improve man's 
nature through improvements of education, social Institutions, eco¬ 
nomic adjustments, and such, it is doubtful that favorable results 
would ensue; because “if human habits are tampered with, they 
will get worse unless the tamperer is very skilful” (p. 850). 

Despite his obvious devotion to human welfare and progress, 
Thorndike seems to be almost a perfect intelligent conservative. 
Eor all that is sound and good in' the status quo —profound apprecia¬ 
tion ; toward many of our ills, patient tolerance or complacency; but 
towards recent social changes, skepticism or hostility. Says Thorn¬ 
dike (speaking in sublimely general terms): 

It is leasonable ... to attach a positive rather than a 
negative value to the civilization that has been bequeathed to 
us, and to require evidence that proposed changes will in fact 
have beneficial consequences (p. 380). 

The consequences of social legislation . . . were until re¬ 
cently highly praiseworthy. The recent record is not so clear. 

It may be that putting welfare into the hands of politicians and 
voters is a backward step (p. 468). 

The difficulty is to find any total arrangements of business, 
law, taxation, customs, etc., which will surely [jjc] be bet¬ 
ter than our piesent arrangements The particular pro¬ 
posals which governments are now adopting seem likely to 
get welfaie out of the frying,pan into the fire (p. 515). 

Thus, the burden of proof is placed rigorously and absolutely on 
change. But to require irrefutable proof-in-advance that a change 
is good could effectively stymie all deliberate progress; since in the 
social sciences knowledge is generally too incomplete to furnish proof 
to the point of surety—or even, perhaps, to a point of very high con¬ 
fidence. Let us suggest that in view of the present plight of the 
world, it might in many cases pay everyone concerned to adopt a 
more lenient and experimental attitude. 

A principal agency for conserving the status quo is the law. 
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Thorndike recognizes serious theoretical flaws in the law, but ex¬ 
cuses them on the ground that “much less harm results than might 
be expected” (p. 908) (—also, presumably, much less progress). 
Thorndike’s extreme complacency toward the law is not, however, 
extended to the principal present agency of reform, namely 
government: 

Governments tend to aggrandize their powers at the ex- 
' pense of the governed, -with more or less disregard of the 
welfare of all (p. 875). 

It is significant that the able and benevolent men of affairs 
almost never give to a city, state, or national government . . . 

(p. +67). 

Man’s gain from the extermination of yellow fever and 
malarial mosquitoes . . . [and] from the inspection and 
treatment of water supplies . . . probably far outweighs his 
gain from all the activities^ of his elected representatives for 
the past twenty-five years (p. 407). 

J ,!• 

Without subscribing to jhe doctrine that elected (or appointed) 
representatives are shaped in the image either of science or of God, 
it is fair to point out that governmental aid directly promoted, and 
typically maintains, the improvements so highly valued by Thorn¬ 
dike in the last quotation above. 

When confronted with a feasible present change, Thorndike is 
likely to propose a remote and perfectionistlc alternative. The prob¬ 
lem of distribution has long been with us. Thorndike tends to 
confuse the problem of the distribution of wealth with proposals for 
complete equality of wealth. He justly condemns complete equaliza¬ 
tion as a goal, but evades the problem of distribution, by urging 
greater and greater production! (pp. 416-418, 85). “Anyway,” says 
Thorndike, “all such matters of distribution are of minor importance 
compared with the increase by the advancement of science and educa¬ 
tion, and the waste by war and folly” (p. 583). “Why make such a 
fuss about who owns things?” (p. 698)'. 

Thorndike adopts the typical conservative’s view that . .on the 
whole, modern civilization has been beneficent to the poor . . (p. 

956). The predilection here is evidently toward comparing the 
present with the. worrf that has existed, rather than with the best 
that could exist. Such a viewpoint offers an intellectually gratifying 
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support for conservatism, but a mighty^ block against corrective re¬ 
form. With such a viewpoint, a tubercular patient gasping for 
breath and spitting blood would presumably be congratulated on 
the fact that he was, after all, still alive and able to spit. Thorn¬ 
dike could, in all conscience, stand a heavy dose of the practical, 
clinical spirit! As it is, Thorndike is so bewitched, as apparently 
to accept quite casually the myth of “the capitalistic system of free 
enterprise and the liberal system of government with freedom of 
action for all within the law . . .” (p. 757). 

How can so obviously conseivative a volume end with a chapter 
on “Human Nature and Reform?” The answer is that the final 
chapter contains not a single specific, practical suggestion. Society 
should contrive to foster “better genes” (p. 957) ; “governments and 
peoples must be induced to use the truth” (p. 959) ; “fhe able and 
good should acquire power” (p. 959) ; wars between and within 
nations should be abolished (p. 960) ; “quality is better than 
equality” (p. 962) ; etc. Within the ciadle of such genTalities, 
piogress could lie unawakened for many, n.any yeais. 

One of the least attractive aspects of the present volume is its carp¬ 
ing at the ordinary man’s attempt to improve his standard of living. 
This, we are told, is for the most part merely a despicable attempt 
toward “keeping up with the Jones’,” a psychologically reprehensible 
indulgence in conspicuous waste and inordinate self-display. Veblen 
is quoted to the effect that “the struggle to keep up appearances is 
chargeable . . . with one-half of the aggregate labor required for the 
support of the community” (p. 513). “Manufacturing,” Thorn¬ 
like avers, “is now largely of luxuries” (p. 540). For the ordinary 
man, evidently, a mattress on the floor, a tin cup, and perhaps a 
book borrowed from the library, are all that Thorndike’s Spartan 
conception of life would seem to allow. 

Thorndike seems more than a little skeptical of political democ¬ 
racy. Not without justification, he views the interests, abilities, 
motives, and habits of the average man with considerable misgiving. 
According to Thorndike, the common man is hardly entitled to a 
vote: “. . . people with few exceptions are indifferent to public 
affairs . . . except in their dramatic and personal aspects . . .” (p. 
803). “The New England town meeting in even its most glorious 
epoch did badly what is now done much better by specialists and by 
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laws framed and administered by specialists” (p. 808). “The able 
and good should acquire power” (p. 959)—and they ‘‘must conduct 
a ‘strong’ government, using ruthlessly whatever means the end 
justifies” (p. 796). All this is doubtle.ss intended by 7’horndikc 
for the people’s own good (or, at least, for the good of good people) ; 
but this combination of paternalism, ruthlessness, and distrust or 
con-tempt for the common man smacks of fascist doctrine. Any 
psychologist can understand Thorndike’s impatience with the com¬ 
mon man; nevertheless, reforms within the framework of democracy 
seem preferable to dictatorship by a paternalistic oligarchy. Sweden 
is a better example for us to follow than Italy, Germany, or Russia. 

Some important specific errors require mention. Statisticians will 
question seriously the validity of inferring causation from correlation 
coefficients, whether these be dressed up as “path coefficients” or not. 
The path-coefficient technique for the quantitative analysis of causa¬ 
tion is of doubtful utility when , (as usually in the social field) causa¬ 
tion is more or less mutual or reciprocal. Even granting the validity 
of Thorndike’s statistical conclusion that P, or quality of population, 
is at present the chief differential cause of welfare, it is well to 
realize that if P is not readily susceptible to change, we may as well 
concentrate on the other factors pertinent to welfare. New social 
inventions, it is conceivable, may cumulatively relegate P to a less 
and less dominant position. 

Repeatedly the volume stresses the positive correlation among 
favorable traits; according to Thorndike, “there is a positive correla¬ 
tion of about .50 between ability and virtue or good will tdward 
men” (p. 74). The implication of this, as Thorndike sees it, is 
that we are really pretty well-off: our capitalistic system of “free 
enterprise” tends to reward the “able”; and the able, in turn, tend 
to be men of good will. In this connection, Thorndike’s admiration 
for the successful entrepreneur Is practically unbounded. Not all, 
of course, is “as right as right can be”—after all, a correlation of 
.50 is not 1.00; but on the whole, implies Thorndike, we should be 
grateful. 

Unfortunately, this general analysis has failed to consider two 
extremely important factors: (a) the selective process in the strug¬ 
gle for success; and {b) the dominant influence of the' ethically 
marginal business man. The attainment of success does not require 
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first of all, any close adherence to the public good: what it requires 
IS service to the private interests of the boss or oneself—and in this 
connection let us recall, with Veblen, that “the aggregate of dis¬ 
crete individual interests nowise expresses the collective interest” 
(p. 720). Furthermore, not only the attainment of success, but 
even its maintenance, generally requires that the wages and business- 
practices of the noblest of men descend to the level of the sharpest, 
most unscrupulous competitor. Exceptions to this rule do, of course 
occur and they should be fostered—but the exceptions are suffi¬ 
ciently raie and slight as to emphasize the difficulties involved, rather 
than to depreciate them. 

Despite its thousand pages, the present volume finds little or no 
space for a discussion of nationalism, racial prejudice, war and 
peace, cultural differences, and other important issues. Scientific 
knowledge is, to be sure, limited, but probably not more so than for 
such a topic as law (which receives 62 pages). 

What of the future? Thorndike expresses both optimism and 
pessimism: but his pessimism seems more prominent and convincing 
than his optimism. On the optimistic side, science will continue 
to advance, truth will Continue to grow, and ultimately, “when man 
understands men as well as he understands the chemical elements, 
he may control the explosions of the former as well as those of the 
latter” (p. 531). We hope so. It should be remembered, however, 
that truth, science, knowledge, and discovery are not necessarily 
good: they are good according to their consequences: and determined, 
resourceful men can convert knowledge to baleful as well as exalted 
purposes. (Herr Goebbels is a case in point, as are^also some of our 
more gifted lobbyists.) Moreover, the analogy between the physical 
sciences (or chemistry) and the social sciences is of only limited 
accuracy. Progress in the physical and biological sciences has been 
at least partially associated, in one way or another, with possible 
private profits (not necessarily for the scientist himself) ; progress in 
the social field, however, may impair the profits of some, without 
creating substantial new profits for others. Social progress, in other 
words, far from being tied to the profit system, is in some important 
instances likely to provoke strenuous opposition from it. Besides 
this difficulty, the' application of new truths or understanding in 
the social field meets such obstacles as the emotionalized resistance 
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of custom; the virtutil impossibility of neut, objective proof or demon¬ 
stration; and the frequent need for -widespread eoiipcration among 
individuals whose Immediate interests are rnucli better served by 
“free enterprise” (so long as the others coiipciate). In short, added 
to the greater difficulty of discovci-ing truth in the social sciences, 
is the like-wise greater difficulty of converting truth in the social 
sciences to the service of social progress. 

On specific issues, 'riiorndikc i.s perhaps more pessii-nistic than 
necessary, (r/) Even granting that the ciuality of population, F\ 
pla}'s a very important role, social progre.ss has been acliieved 
(notably in England and Sweden) despite a stationary level of P. 
We may hope that the limit of such progress has not yet been 
reached, (b) War is perhaps the most serious problem both of 
today and the future, Not the brotherhood of man, but periodic 
butchery, seems to characterize our civilization. The lack of brother¬ 
hood, Thorndike considers, is almost inevitable: 

Man tends inveteratedy to form a “closed society." . , . The 
excluded are of a different color, or religion, or nation, or 
economic status, etc. . ■ . One or more of these [classes] may 
easily become an object of hate . . . [or] of exploitation 
(P. 739). 

No good purpose can be served by wishful under-estimation of the 
obstacles to brotherhood. But peace is possible with only a minimum 
of brotherhood, or perhaps even with none. At any rate, the re¬ 
quired minimum could conceivably be established through appro¬ 
priate education and experience. Peace is possible—and psycholo¬ 
gists can help. Thorndike himself makes a suggestion, which, had 
it been followed, might have exerted no small influence toward 
peace; 

If psychologists had been consulted about the League of 
Nations twenty years ago, they would, I think, have lecom- 
mended that it be given power to hold World Fairs, musical 
festivals, etc., in one nation after another, to issue money 
(ostensibly for the convenience of travelers but mainly to 
make itself known and trusted), to send missions aiound the 
world, and to do other things designed to capture the public 
imagination and make all peoples feel that the League was a 
grand affair, that it belonged to them, and they to it (p, S68), 

(c) A major obstacle to progress, according to Thorndike, is the 
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low quality of our political leadership. Again and again Thorn¬ 
dike reverts to the idea of a "board of trustees for the'welfare of 
man," "a body of impartial trustees for the welfare of mankind," 
"a national council of the able, good, and impartial." It is quite 
possible that the gifted oligarchy which Thorndike envisages would 
be superior to the more usual political parliament; on the other 
hand, Thorndike may be over-optimistic as to the possibility of ob¬ 
taining a truly impartial board, with competence in a sufficiently 
large number of fields. Be that as it may, it remains true that, in 
some countries, important social progress has been made continu¬ 
ously within the last generation, despite or because of a parliamentary 
system. Democracy and parliametary government are not, in 
themselves, insuperable obstacles to progress. 

Thorndike has written a volume which, as indicated at the 
outset, carries the compelling qualities of deep sincerity and sterling > 
Intentions, The issues he deals with are of large and urgent con¬ 
cern, The principal defects of the volume lie in its preoccupation 
with generalities, and its excessively conservative frame of reference. 
Society, in its present beatitude, requires a surgical eye; from this, 
point of view, a volume entitled “Human Nature and Social Dis- 
order" would probably be more profitable. Even so, Thorndike’s 
volume must be accepted as a highly valuable contribution. The 
eminence of its authorship has added respectability and prestige to 
the psychologist’s role in social analysis and planning. If the mo¬ 
tivating spirit of this volume more widely prevailed, the world 
would be a better and a happier place to live in. 

University of California 
Berkeley, California 
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